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GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. 
HENRY, EARL or PEMBROKE anp MONTGOMERY. 


HENRY HERBERT, 10th Earl of Pembroke and 7th Earl of 
Montgomery, was born on 3rd July, 1734. His father was a Lieutenant- 
General, and, for a time, Colonel of the present King’s Dragoon Guards, 
but was perhaps better known in connection with architecture. Indeed, 
he was commonly known as ‘‘ The Architect Earl,” and Horace Walpole 
speaks of him as a second Inigo Jones. 

The subject of this memoir for the best years of his boyhood 
travelled on the Continent, and while so employed waited on the King 
at Hanover, and was there appointed, on 12th October, 1752, a cornet in 
the 1st or King’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards. He obtained his troop 
in the regiment on 2nd February, 1754. 

In 1755 he returned from abroad, took his seat in the House of Lords, 
and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Wiltshire. He was transferred to 
the 1st Foot Guards on 8th September, 1756, as Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and on 8th May, 1758, became Aide-de-camp to George II. 

The year 1759 witnessed the general introduction of light cavalry into 
the British Service. As far back as 1745, a regiment known as the Duke 
of Kingston’s Light Horse had been formed on the principle of the 
foreign hussars, but, after performing good service in the Rebellion of that 
year, was disbanded in 1746. Whereupon the Duke of Cumberland was 
permitted to raise, from the disbanded troopers, a regiment of Light 
Dragoons, which gave a good account of itself in Flanders, and was 
broken up at the Peace in 1748. At the end of the year 1755, a troop of 
light dragcons was added to each of the eleven regiments of dragoons. 
Nine of these troops were employed in the expedition to the coast of 
France in 1758, where they proved so useful that it was decided, in the 
year following, to raise entire regiments. The first of the regiments so 
formed was the 15th Light Dragoons, or Elliott’s Light Horse, as they 
were familiarly called, after their Colonel, George Augustus Elliott. He 
came from the second troop of Horse Grenadier Guards, and had com- 
manded the Brigade of Light Cavalry in the operations of the previous 
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year. In the organisation and discipline of this regiment he was ably 
assisted by the Earl of Pembroke, who was transferred from the 1st Foot 
Guards as second in command, and was even at that time considered an 
authority on the manége. FElliott’s Horse became a model for the forma- 
tion of other corps, and its distinguished conduct in Germany proved that 
it had been moulded by master hands. An unusual amount of talent seems 
to have been combined in the officers, for in addition to Colonel Fllictt, 
who was created Lord Heathfield for his gallant defence of Gibraltar, and 
Lord Pembroke, the names of Sir William Erskine and Sir David Dundas 
are to be found. 

Within a year of its formation, Lord Pembroke took the regiment 
out to Germany; but, on arrival, was made Adjutant-General of the 
British contingent of the Army. Though he does not appear to have 
had any share in the brilliant achievements in the field of Elliott's Light 
Horse, he commanded the cavalry brigade in the operations under the 
Marquis of Granby, until, on promotion, he returned to England and 
resumed his duties at Court as Lord of the Bedchamber to the King. 
His good services were acknowledged by Lord Granby, and he appears 
to have made a favourable impression upon Prince Ferdinand of 

srunswick, who commanded the allies. He attained the rank of Major- 
General on 10th March, 1761, at the early age of twenty-six. 

Lord Pembroke held a poor opinion of the system of horseman- 
ship which then prevailed in the Army, and he devoted much time and 
study to its improvement. His claim to distinction lies in his having 
been the first British officer who compiled and published a work on 
military equitation ; and it is thought that his portrait might opportunely 
appear in the JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
with the publication of a new Cavalry Drill Book. His treatise on the 
handling and treatment of horses, which appeared in 1761, was based on 
the system first practised with such success in Elliott’s Light Horse, in 
the introduction of which system he is known to have taken a prominent 
part. The soundness of his method is proved by the fact that the work 
was translated into French in 1784, and into Italian in 1788; that it 
was approved by the Adjutant-General for use in the Army on Ist 
October, 1795; and that on it is based the system since generally adopted 
in the British Cavalry. The book is entitled ‘Military Equitation, or a 
method of breaking horses and teaching soldiers to ride. Designed for 
the use of the Army.” It reached four editions, the first being published 
in 1761, the second in 176%, the third in 1778, and the fourth in 1793. 


He considered it neither possible nor necessary to teach what he 
called ‘‘the more refined and difficult parts of horsemanship.” But he 
longed for some institution in which riding-masters could be properly 
instructed for the cavairy. And though he never lived to see it, his ideas 
were Officially taken up in 1817-18, when, for the purpose of establishing 
a uniform system of equitation in the Army, the first riding establishment 
was formed at Pimlico. Equitation he looked upon as a science requiring 
serious study as well as practice:—‘‘Every science is founded upon 
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principles, and theory must indispensably be necessary ; because what is 
truly just and beautiful cannot depend upon chance.” Again he writes :— 
‘*A master, whom theory enables to comprehend and feel the effects of his 
slightest operations, and who can explain such principles, can teach more 
than can be acquired by an age of practice.” 

But Lord Pembroke was no mere theorist, for he established a 
Riding School of his own, adjoining his house at Whitehall, where he 
employed a clever Italian écuyer, Signor D. Angelo. Angelo afterwards 
set up a school on his own account in Soho, from which he furnished 
riding-masters to many cavalry regiments, including the Life Guards and 
Blues, the Bays, and 5th Dragoon Guards; and from which graduated 
Colonel Charles Adolphus Quist, who was appointed to the command of 
the Artillery Riding House Establishment at Woolwich on its formation 
in 1808. 

Lord Pembroke entertained broad views on the subject of military 
equitation. His book shows great acquaintance with detail and contains 
much that might, even in these days, be studied with interest. 

In 1768 his Lordship published his second work, entitled “ Instruc- 
tions for the Education of Cavalry,” a book so highly thought of, that it 
was in the same year translated into French and German. It is rarely 
met with, and neither the British Museum nor the Royal United Service 
Institution are fortunate enough to possess copies. 

On 9th May, 1764, the King conferred on him the colonelcy of the 1st 
or Royal Regiment of Dragoons, an honour which Lord Pembroke highly 
appreciated; and in the uniform of this regiment Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted the portrait from which the illustration accompanying this 
memoir was taken.' Lord Pembroke attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
General on the 8rd of April, 1770, and General on 20th November, 1782, 
and at the time of his death, which occurred on 26th January, 1794, at 
Wilton House, Salisbury, he was Governor of Portsmouth. 


1 An engraving of the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds has been presented to 
the Royal United Service Institution by Major F. L. Dashwood, late 16th Lancers. 
Pp 2 
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Thursday, January 23rd, 1896. 


Major-General Sir Cuartes W. Witson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., 
Director-General of Military Education, in the Chair. 





ON THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING 
MILITARY SKETCHING. 


By Capt. A. H. C. KENNEY-HERBERT, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Instructor in Military Topography R.M. College, Sandhurst. 


FOR nearly six years past, I have been an instructor in military 
topography at the Royal Military College. The subject has naturally, 
during these years, occupied a great part of my thoughts, and I venture 
to place before you, this afternoon, the conclusions at which I have 
arrived. Military sketching has been so amply discussed in lectures 
delivered at this Institution, that there is, probably, little that is new 
to be said with regard to the processes of sketching, or the instruments 
which may be employed. But the question of instruction, although it has 
arisen incidentally in lectures, has not been so fully considered, and, 
therefore, I trust that the discussion which will arise on the remarks 
which I have to offer will not only prove interesting to the members of 
the Institution now present, but of benefit to those interested in instruction 
in military topography. 

In thus inviting your attention to the method of instruction in 
military sketching, I put aside altogether the particular form of training 
which may be considered most suited to those who are, or will be, officers 
of the artillery or engineers, and will confine myself to dealing with the 
instruction of those who are, or will be, officers of the cavalry or infantry. 

The need of instruction in military topography or sketching as a 
subject is indisputable. An appreciation of ground in nature and plan is 
essential to the proper study of fortification and tactics; since military 
sketching alone supplies this appreciation, it may be considered the 
A BC of military study. 


THE Score OF INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction in military sketching, briefly stated, should aim at giving 
the student a thorough knowledge of plan reading (especially of small 
scales), at cultivating his eye for ground, and his powers of observation, 
and at rendering him capable of making a rapid sketch and report of a 
road or position with the requisite accuracy. Within such limits, the 
subject might fairly be included in the term military sketching. Military 
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topography embraces, in addition to the above, the processes of accurate 
surveying, with the accompanying trigonometrical calculations, the use 
of complicated instruments of great accuracy, the determination of 
longitude and latitude, etc. Such knowledge is very valuable, but it lies 
beyond the requirements of the majority of officers and, therefore, it 
would be well to recognise military sketching asa branch of military 
topography, distinct in itself, and to arrange the instruction with this 
special end in view. 
THE DIFFICULTIES IN INSTRUCTION. 

Military instructors have seldom the advantage of dealing with only 
one or two pupils at a time, usually the numbers in a class vary from 
twelve to twenty. A fixed course has to be got through in a specified 
time. The pace of instruction has to be suited to the average capacity of 
the students, with the disadvantage of checking the progress of the best, 
and with the greater disadvantage of going too fast for the slowest in 
the class. 

Those who have had experience in instructional work will realise 
the varied nature of the difficulties which present themselves to the 
beginner. One cannot see shape in ground at all; another sees, but 
finds his fingers all thumbs; a third can draw neatly enough, but fails to 
grasp the idea of ground in plan; again, a fourth is hopelessly puzzled 
by the necessary bookwork. Of these, draughtsmanship is the hardest to 
overcome, the other difficulties resolve themselves into a question of 
education and can be met by sufficient practice. But draughtsmanship is 
a natural gift, and after all can only be acquired to a liinited extent 
mechanically. Under this term, I would include that artistic style of 
finish, generally known as eye wash, which does not advance the practical 
value of the sketch. A comparison of the plans of about fifty years ago 
with those considered satisfactory now will make it apparent that the 
tendency has been to eliminate all unnecessary finish. For instance, the 
representation of hill shape is no longer insisted on. To produce proper 
effect in light and shade, demands special artistic feeling. And it is 
almost impossible to devise any mechanical process or scale of shade to 
satisfactorily supply the place of a trained, natural gift. Therefore, by 
discontinuing mezzotint and other forms of shading not only has a great 
difficulty been removed, but military sketching has been simplified to 
outline drawing only. And since it is possible (at the expense of time, 
perhaps) to reduce outline drawing to a mechanical process, the need for 
skilled draughtsmanship has been considerably lessened. 

But where the exigencies of time demand rapid work, sketching by 
eye has to be substituted as much as possible for the slow, mechanical 
methods. Under these circumstances, therefore, the need for draughts- 
manship makes itself felt. 

‘THE COURSE. 

Nearly every book written on the subject of military sketching 
practically begins with map or plan making, and every Course of which I 
have had personal experience follows the same lines. I suppose the idea 
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is that map reading will be easy to anyone who can make a plan. This 
is not in all cases true. I have often known cadets who have mastered 
the mechanical processes of sketching sufficiently to produce a tolerable 
likeness of the ground, but who subsequently have been unable to 
recognise features on the sketches which they themselves have drawn. 
This is probably due to the fact that plan reading has not been made 
preliminary to plan making, or, if so, has not received sufficient 
attention. 

Again, in nearly all courses the student has to reach a fixed 
standard on its completion. ‘Therefore, a syllabus of instruction, suited to 
the average capacity of the class, has to be laid down and rigidly adhered 
to. Such a system, not being framed to meet the different abilities of the 
members of the class, must fail to make the most of specially talented 
draughtsmen, and must result in the slow, backward students falling 
behind the others to an almost hopeless extent, though, with the average, 
it should produce satisfactory results. 

If the order of the course were systematised in three stages :— 

1. Plan reading, 

2. Slow, accurate, mechanical sketching, 

3. Rapid sketching, 

and if the student were required to prove satisfactory knowledge in each 
stage before being taken on to the succeeding one, I believe that the 
following advantages would result :— 

1. The course would be adapted to the different abilities of 
each member of the class. 

2. Each student would be advanced to the utmost limit of his 
natural capacity. 

3. The varying capacities could be classified, and in certain 
cases it would be obvious whether further instruction 
would be beneficial, should opportunity arise. 

4. ‘The military authorities and all senior officers would know 
to what extent they could rely on the sketching powers 
of their subordinates. 


THe First STAGE. 

By placing plan and map reading in the first stage the difficulties 
usually encountered in early instruction would be lessened, and a sound 
basis for after work would be formed. 

As drawing is postponed for the time, the student would give his 
undivided attention to grasping the theory of the bookwork: the class 
itself would be on more even terms ; no errors of drawing would present 
themselves for correction, and the time would not be wasted while the 
instructor was remedying the errors of individuals. Questions of neces- 
sary bookwork could be dealt with in turn and solved practically. 
Estimating distances on the ground and checking his estimates by the 
plan and by pacing will teach the student his personal error and practise : 
him in judging distance. A careful comparison of the contours on the 
plan with the shape of the ground will afford the student an insight into 
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the theory of contours and how they indicate shape, and at the same 
time will train his eye for ground. Constantly dealing with plans will 
not only give the student an idea of proportion, but will form an ideal in 
his mind of what a good sketch should be like, which will be of great 
assistance to him when he comes to making plans himself. With a view 
to obtaining, in this stage, as much instruction as possible, without 
introducing drawing, I would include in it practice in reporting and col- 
lecting information; and with the further object of accustoming the student 
to the l-inch map, it should specially be made use of for this purpose. 
Instruction should commence by sending out the class along some special 
route indicated on the map. ‘The information required should be clearly 
explained. The matters dealt with at first should be of a simple nature ; 
for example, the width and condition of the road and full details as to 
bridges; in a short time the practice might be extended until it had 
included all, or at least most, of the headings laid down in the Army Form 
of Road reports. 

The map itself might be attached to the report to serve instead of a 
sketch. In each case the instructor should accompany the class, not to 
point out the features to be reported on, but to make a report himself. A 
comparison of his own work with the instructor’s, every mile or so, would 
teach the student much more than a dictated report which would not 
oblige him to think for himself. 

The objects of the first stage then, as a summary of the brief details 
I have mentioned, would be to educate the student in appreciating a plan 
picture with readiness; to train his eye in realising the shape and 
formation of ground; to increase his powers of observation ; to instruct 
him in concise reporting, and, finally, to thoroughly ground him in all 
the book work necessary to this part of the subject. In order, therefore, 
to ascertain whether these objects have been achieved, the examination 
at the conclusion of this stage should, if possible, be both practical and 
theoretical. The latter should consist of plain and simple problems on 
the application of the theories, and not of catchy questions designed to 
puzzle the student, and to find out what he does not know. 

If the examination proved sufficient knowledge, the class might be 
taken on to the second stage; should any individual fail or show doubtful 
knowledge, it would be better to put him back to commence his course 
over again. In this manner the first process of drafting would 
commence. 

THE SECOND STAGE. 

The object now is to teach the processes of slow, accurate sketching, 
and to cultivate habits of neat, clear drawing. 

Since accurate fixing of stations and careful traversing form the 
basis of ali sound work, it would be well to deal with them separately, 
and to omit all contouring until the student can choose a base, fix stations, 
and traverse satisfactorily, without assistance. 

I have always found that beginners are most anxious to get their 
sketches correct, and are much discouraged if any palpable error should 
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arise. Later on, however, they usually develop careless methods of work, 
and then is the time to insist on accuracy. 

When the contouring is reached, the benefits of the thorough course *n 
plan reading should become apparent. The student should have formed 
an ideal of a good plan, in other words, should know what he is driving at. 
In order to still further train his eye, as well as to carry out the object of 
slow, accurate sketching, I would suggest that the process of levelling the 
initial contour and running section lines down the important spurs be 
adhered to. This ensures the entire ground being visited and gives ample 
opportunity for pointing out and insisting on the careful drawing of 
minute shapes. 

All practical work during this stage should be finished on the spot in 
pencil and chalks. In fact, if tidiness and completeness to date, as the 
sketch proceeds, be insisted on, finish is hardly necessary, and the result 
in the long run will conduce to rapid work. Wet or cold days should be 
spent indoors, in drawing from models, copying plans, or enlarging the 
ordnance map. The finish on these occasions should be as elaborate as 
possible in ink and paint as a training in drawing. 

The examination at the conclusion of this stage must be practical. 
It may be assumed that the student is fit to proceed to the third stage, if 
he is able to make an accurate sketch independently. Here again a second 
weeding out will arise. The failures should be put back to go through 
this part of the course once more, and the successful should be taken on 
to the third stage. 

THE THIRD STAGE, 

In order to avoid puzzling the student, one instrument should have 
been selected, and adhered to, for all the previous work. Having proved 
in his last examination that he is able to use this instrument with 
confidence, it now remains to teach him rapid sketching, reconnaissance, 
and combined sketching with it. After this he should be practised in 
the use of other sketching instruments. It would be well to include, 
here, instruction in the use of a fixed angle range-finder and its applica- 
bility to sketching. Opportunities of working on horseback, or bicycle, 
should they arise, will give the student valuable experience. Subsequently 
this experience may suggest sketching under various conditions, on the 
lines, for instance, of those put forward by Major Verner in one of his 
recent lectures, viz., from caravans, river steamboats, or even balloons. 
In short, all that can perfect the student in the subject of military 
sketching should find a place if possible in this stage. 

I will now enumerate these features of instruction in further detail. 

As far as rapid work is concerned, everything conducing to a saving 
of time must receive due attention. Systematically arranging the method 
of working the sketch, so as to minimise walking, must be insisted on in 
every case. Eye drawing must be substituted as far as possible for the 
more mechanical methods hitherto employed. ‘This, however, should be 
done gradually. For instance, at first the process of fixing a few 
prominent stations should be combined with the traversing. When all 
the detail is thus sketched in, the contours should be obtained by levelling 
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the crest and grouping the others, from the tops of the hills, so as to 
show both the proper height and general shape. Later on, the student 
must be taught to combine traversing and contouring together, so that 
there may be no need to visit the same ground twice. Finally, he must be 
trained specially against time. When he has learnt to combine rapidity 
with reasonable accuracy, he may be considered master of the instrument 
with which his work has hitherto been carried out. 

He must now be taught the use of such other instruments as 
military sketchers have been in the habit of employing. This resolves 
itself merely into new methods of obtaining directions, and should 
therefore require but little time. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the various instruments should be clearly explained, and from this stage 
the student should be allowed his own choice of instrument for all 
further work. By this time he should have been practised in the use of 
the range finder, and should be encouraged to make as much use of it as 
possible. 

Previous practice in concise reporting and rapid position sketching, 
should render reconnaissance an easy matter. A little practice will 
enable the student to embody neatly and clearly on the sketch itself the 
majority of the information required. When he has acquired facility in 
producing this work on foot, he should, if possible, be encouraged to do 
so on horseback or bicycle. The latter will be found a most valuable 
assistant, not only here, but during the early stage of the course, when 
instruction in the collection of information was being carried out. 

In recent experimental work at the Royal Military College, carried 
out under the arrangement and direction of Lieut.-Colonel Lewes, 
Professor of Military Topography, the results were most satisfactory. An 
average rate of three miles an hour was maintained with ease, and this 
in the first attempt. The distances were measured by counting the 
revolutions of one pedal. A special scale was not required, as most 
bicycles are geared to go five yards with each revolution. The error in 
all nine cases was trifling (from } to 35 per cent.), and probably a 
cyclometer to check the distance every few miles would have reduced even 
this small error. 

The day chosen was slightly windy, and the roads somewhat heavy, 
and fairly hilly. With favourable conditions and with sufficient practice 
there is good reason for believing that a much higher average rate could 
be obtained, for it must be remembered that the cadets chosen had not 
had much experience in reconnaissance. The selection was, of course, 
limited to those who had bicycles of their own, and these were not 
necessarily the quickest draughtsmen. However, assuming this rate as 
being sufficiently quick, a sketch of fifteen miles of road would take five 
hours—to bicycle back, another two. ‘Thus the general in command 
would receive the details of to-morrow’s march in seven hours after the 
sketchers had been detailed for their work. 

It must be remembered that throughout this stage the majority of 
the work will be carried out independently. Therefore, the instructor 
will be in a position to devote himself specially to individuals, as well as 
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to generally supervise the whole. In this way he will be able to push on 
those who seem likely to become specialists, and at the same time not 
neglect the others. For instance, while the majority of the class are 
practising rapid position sketching, or reconnaissance without assistance, 
the few selected might receive instruction in the pocket sextant and the 
determination of latitude and longitude. Such work, however, should be 
voluntary, as it lies outside she usual requirements. 

The final examination might well be confined to a rapid position 
sketch against time and a road reconnaissance under test conditions. 

The student who has passed satisfactorily through the course, which 
I have briefly sketched out, should be able to make any sketch or 
reconnaissance which may be required of him in a reasonable time. If 
he can impart instruction he should find it no difficult matter to teach his 
N.C.O.’s as required by regulation. If opportunity and inclination suggest 
further study in military topography, he should be in a position to perfect 
himself in the processes of accurate surveying and in the use of instru- 
ments adapted to more scientific work. Those, who through failure in 
the examination at the conclusion of either of the earlier stages, have not 
reached this standard, will have progressed as far as their natural abilities 
and the time allowed for the course have permitted. They should at all 
events thoroughly understand their work as far as it has gone, and be in 
the best position for further instruction, if opportunity arise. In any 
case their capabilities would be known, and they could be classified 
accordingly. This fact alone would probably induce them to give the 
subject their best attention while the course was proceeding. 


THe Text-Book. 

In order to facilitate instruction in the proposed course of study it 
would be well to provide a book treating the subject in the sequence 
adopted in practical instruction. , 

Such a work should be separate altogether from the official text-book, 
which I understand is being re-written. For a text-book must neces- 
sarily deal with a large number of scientific theories and instruments 
which lie beyond the sphere of military sketching. In addition to this, 
in order to be a handy volume the subject-matter must be so condensed 
as to be more suited to the instructor or advanced student than to the 
beginner. 

It may occasionally happen that where no opportunity offers of 
obtaining personal and practical instruction, the book which I suggest 
would have to take the place of the instructor as far as a book is capable 
of doing so. 

To this end it should deal with the subject as practically as possible. 
I have often found that student. are capable of grasping general and 
theoretical principles, but fail to apply them in the field. Therefore, 
instead of generalising, and leaving the student to apply the principles as 
his common sense may suggest, the book should contain definite instruc- 
tions on each point. General principles may afterwards be deduced, and 
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clear explanation added, showing how they have been fulfilled, or why 
they have been departed from. 

My meaning will be clearer if I sketch out the details of the book I 
have in view. 

To begin with, one or two plans of real or imaginary ground, say at 
12 or 8 inches to one mile, suitable to the usual questions on plan reading 
and bookwork, should be provided. 

With a view to rendering the explanation more intelligible to the 
student, and as a substitute for instruction on the ground itself, these 
plans should be accompanied by landscape sketches. 

The opening chapters should deal with a comparison of the landscape 
picture and the plan picture, and thus the conventional signs, scale, North 
point, etc., would be treated of in due order. The landscape picture 
would prove specially valuable when contours were being discussed. In 
this manner general principles will be reduced to tangible facts. 

When instruction in the plans has been exhausted, portions of the 
6-inch and l-inch map should be dealt with, in order to accustom 
the student to the official surveys. Imaginary or real reports might 
be attached to these maps to train the student in concise reporting, and 
to show him where the conventional signs fail to convey necessary 
information. 

This section of the book might be completed by a collection of 
questions corresponding to those which might fairly be asked in the 
examination at the end of the map reading stage of the course of 
instruction. Examples of the questions, or, perhaps, all of them, should 
be worked out at length. 

The second section of practical, accurate sketching should also 
be taught from the same original plans. Instead of successive chapters 
dealing with generalities about the base and _ inter-sections, about 
traversing, and about contouring, each in its turn, the instruction should 
show how the plans in question were, probably, made. Two or three 
diagrams might illustrate successive stages of the work, and in this way 
much dry book work would be got through in an interesting and practical 
form. The instrument which had been adopted in practical instruction 
in the course would be the one selected for this section of the book. It 
should be fully explained, and the sketch should be described as though 
this instrument only had been used. Finally, when the sketch has gone 
through all its stages of construction, a chapter dealing with possible, 
and probable, errors would be a valuable assistance to the student 
working alone. 

In the same way, employing the same plans, the difference between 
rapid and slow mechanical sketching might be explained. How to set 
about and construct the same sketches as rapidly as possible should be 
fully discussed, and how the methods employed save time should also be 
pointed out. When dealing with reconnaissance practical examples 
should be provided as in the present text-book. ‘ 

A few concluding chapters dealing with other simple instruments, 
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explaining eye sketching proper, pointing out how conveyances, bicycles, 
etc., might be used, would complete the practical side of the book. 

In order to keep the early chapters as simple as possible, no 
unnecessary difficulty should be touched upon. These may well be left to 
a later period. For instance, when explaining how to set the ordnance 
map by the magnetic meridian there is no need to discuss magnetic 
variation, to what it is due, how to ascertain its amount, or how to 
obtain the direction of the true North. The fact that there is a variation, 
that it isso many degrees West or East in such a locality, and must there- 
fore be allowed for, is sufficient for the immediate purpose. To go further 
will only present additional difficulties for the student’s comprehension at 
this period. 

A carefully compiled index should serve to connect the various places 
in the book where any one subject has been dealt with. Better still, the 
items of information could be recapitulated in one chapter dealing with 
the one topic in its entirety. 

The book throughout should contain marginal reference to the pages 
of the ‘“‘ Official Text-Book” where the same question was dealt with. 
Such reference would be of great assistance both to the student and 
instructor. 

MODELS. 

My next suggestion is for an improvement in the construction of 
models, though doubtless the idea, I would propose, is by no means new. 
They should be constructed of horizontal wooden sections of about 
} inch in thickness, the edge of each section would represent the 
contour plane, the thickness would show the V.I. If these sections were 
detachable from each other they would form a very practical explanation 
of the contour system, and of the appearance of ground in plan. When 
using such a model the student would place each layer or section 
beginning from the top or bottom on the drawing paper, and by running 
his pencil round the edge of each section he would obtain the shape of 
each contour. By comparing the result thus obtained with the built-up 
model, he would realise how the bends in contours indicate spurs and 
valleys. 

The section-line method of fixing the position of contour planes 
could also be best taught indoors by this model, if it were provided with 
continuous lines indicating the watersheds of all the features. The 
student would draw the crest as before described, and transfer the water- 
shed lines to his paper in the usual way. By marking off the points where 
each successive section of the model cut the watershed lines he would 
obtain the position of each contour plane. The practice thus obtained 
would make contouring in the field a much simpler matter. Under- 
standing the theory, the student would be in a position to give drawing 
and shape undivided attention. If models of this description were made, 
of the plans issued in the elementary book, and supplied at all the 
educational centres where the book was used, they would form a most 
valuable aid to the book itself. 
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THE SELECTION OF AN INSTRUMENT FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 

I have suggested in the proposed course that the student should be 
provided with one instrument, with which all the preliminary sketching 
should be carried out. The object here is to concentrate his attention on the 
processes of sketching and to avoid putting into his hands a variety of 
instruments, which if introduced at too early a period can only tend to 
confuse him. 

It now remains but to consider which instrument is most adapted to 
the purpose in question. 

The various advantages and disadvantages of the instruments we have 
to choose from, have often been discussed, and will probably ever remain 
a debatable point, since each eminent sketcher will naturally be biassed in 
favour of the particular instrument which has served him most satis- 
factorily. 

But it must be remembered that an instructional instrument is now 
required ; therefore the features, in connection with instruction, must 
receive the utmost prominence. 

The choice lies between the prismatic compass (or some compass 
indicating bearings) and the plane table. With the latter I couple the 
cavalry board, since in principle it is the same, and if mounted ona stand 
is virtually a plane table. 

The pocket sextant may be eliminated as too difficult for the 
beginner. 

Major Willoughby Verner in his book on the subject has collected 
the opinions of many specialists, and the drift of their evidence is in 
favour of the plane table. 

When I first went to the R.M. College as a cadet, the prismatic compass 
was the only instrument used; on returning there as an instructor, I found 
that the cavalry board had been introduced for road sketching, though 
the prismatic compass was used for all other work. 

Subsequently the cavalry board has been introduced more generally 
for position sketching. I have therefore had about six years’ experience 
in instructing with both instruments, and would record my humble opinion 
in favour of the cavalry board. 

Simplicity in theory and use, facility in imparting and in receiving 
instruction, and finally accuracy are the chief requisites in an instructional 
instrument. 

As regards simplicity in theory and facility in imparting instruction, 
the plane table requires no preliminary instruction. The principle on 
which it is based is self-evident. The prismatic compass on the other 
hand involves previous consideration of the magnetic variation, of the 
conventional method of numbering angles employed in topography, and 
of plotting the bearings in the correct direction. 

As for simplicity in use the plane table necessitates setting the sketch 
with every direction, thereby cultivating the habit of comparing the 
drawing with the ground and thus minimising the possibility of error 
creeping into the work unobserved. When using the pri$matic compass 
there is no need to “‘set the sketch” while the bearing is being plotted ; 
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in fact, beginners rarely do so, through finding it difficult at first to draw 
without sitting down. Inthis manner the habit of facing in any direction 
but the right one, while plotting, is frequently contracted. In addition, 
the need for a considerable number of meridian lines tends to confuse 
both the work and the beginner. 

Under the heading of accuracy, without trying to strain the point, 
there are at least three chief sources of error inherent in the prismatic 
compass : — 

1. In taking the bearing. 
2. In adjusting the protractor. 
3. In joining the points which indicate the bearing. 

In addition to these errors, which might reasonably occur to an 
experienced sketcher, beginners frequently make mistakes in observing 
and protracting angles through reading the protractor or compass in the 
wrong direction, e.g., 172° for 168°, that is 2° the wrong side of 170°. 
Such mistakes are often difficult to correct, and cause a considerable loss 
of time in finding where they have arisen. With a class of twelve or 
fifteen it is impossible to superintend every angle protracted, and where 
the majority of the compasses have a personal error it is equally difficult 
to correct the bearing observed. 

With the plane table none of these mistakes can arise. Error 
usually results from a careless ‘‘set” or a careless direction. Such 
mistakes are often apparent in the beginner; a rapid glance from the 
instructor ensures that the work is being carried on with reasonable 
accuracy. 

These reasons, I think, sufficiently prove that the plane table is the 
simplest instrument for the beginner and best adapted to early 
instruction. 

For rapid work I would suggest the cavalry board. The principles 
of the two instruments are so similar, that the step from the one to the 
other can hardly be considered a change. Should motives of economy 
render it advisable that only one of these two instruments be provided, 
a cavalry board, capable of being mounted on tripod legs would serve 
almost as well as the plane table for early work. The only objection is that 
its small size affords but little rest to the wrist when drawing. This 
drawback could be met by making the board a little larger than usual, 
say, 9 inches by 7 inches. This additional size would not impair its 
utility for horseback work, if lightness of make were duly considered. 

As far as general usefulness is concerned a cavalry board of this 
description would answer all sketching purposes, from accurate, careful 
position sketching to rapid reconnaissance on horseback. Having the 
compass permanently attached to the board has one great advantage, viz., 
that it cannot well be lost. 

In proposing such a board for general use in the course of instruction 


I would not exclude the prismatic compass, but would suggest that 


practice in this work, and with the field book, should be postponed till 
the student has learnt other sketching. Some, I know, are in favour of 
beginning instruction with the field book, as, by so doing, drawing is 
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deferred for indoor work. In my own opinion the field book is open to 
various objections. Firstly, finishing indoors conduces to fudging and 
drawing from memory; secondly, the outdoor work being confined to 
taking notes does not tend to cultivate an eye for ground or the habit 
of comparing the ground with the drawing; lastly, the beginner has to 
contend with the additional difficulty of taking notes in a conventional 
form. 

While on the subject of instruments, perhaps it would not be out of 
place to make a passing reference to a clinometer which has just been 
perfected by Lieut.-Colonel Lewes. I do so in case some present may 
not have heard of it. Itis based on the plumb bob principle. The novelty 
of construction is such that the indicating arm settles immediately 
without oscillation, and the reading arc is so multiplied mechanically that 
slopes may be read with the naked eye to one-third or even a quarter of 
a degree. It can be used for taking slopes in section, as well as directly, 
and for levelling purposes the level is most clearly defined. 

I have now sketched out a course of instruction based on presenting the 
student with as few difficulties as possible at one time, and have suggested 
the lines for a simple book to assist the instruction of such a course. 
Many details have been purposely omitted in order to cut the lecture as 
short as possible, and thus leave more time available for discussion. 
With these remarks I will therefore conclude. 

Colonel G. A. CRAWFORD (Retired, late R.A.): As an old instructor 
in this subject, I should like to make a few remarks, not so much on the 
method of teaching military sketching, as on the advisability of including in 
the topographical course some instruction on the general principles of trigono- 
metrical surveying, and the use, construction, and adjustment of such instruments 
as the theodolite and sextant. Military sketching may be said to be a foster-child 
of surveying ; and a knowledge of accurate principles, and the more accurate 
instruments used by the surveyor, would enable you to turn out more accurate 
sketches from our military colleges. Besides which, as all range and position 
finders are more or less modifications of the theodolite or the sextant, a knowledge 
of the use and construction of these instruments is of great service to an officer, 
especially in distant colonies, where opticians cannot be found to keep them in 
repair or adjustment. I will quote two instances in my own experience. After 
leaving the Royal Military Academy as an instructor in 1873, I was quartered in 
a colony, and the governor there, a scientific man, was carrying out some 
observations with an alt-azimuth instrument; he said, ‘‘I have broken the cross- 
wires in my telescope, and I shall have to send it to England or New York to be 
repaired,” Spider webs, I found, abounded in the colony, and it was a very simple 
thing to take out the disc of the telescope, put in new spider lines, and adjust the 
telescope so that their inter-section should coincide with the axis of the telescope. 
Again, in Afghanistan, we were hurrying on after Maiwand, and I wanted some 
range finders, and those in vogue at the time were constructed on the principle of 
the sextant, a reflecting instrument; there were five or six in the arsenal 
returned as broken and unserviceable, but I found all of these except one simply 
required placing in adjustment, which could easily be done in a few minutes by 
anyone conversant with their use. When I was an examiner in military 
topography, the course prescribed for examination consisted of the first twenty 
pages of the text-book, and in such a limited course, with a class of forty or 
fifty cadets, it was almost an impossibility to set questions so as to obtain the 
relative order of merit of the class; the whole of the questions had to be so 
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simple that the worst man had just as much chance of coming to the top as 
the best. In a competitive examination, it seemed hardly fair to handicap 
brains and industry by having such a restricted course for examination. Want of 
time, I know, was assigned as the reason for instructing in the use of the 
prismatic compass and plane table only. But an instructor with five or six pupils 
round a theodolite could easily explain the use and construction of the instrument 
in a couple of hours, and one lecture to a whole class would give a very fair idea 
of the method of extending a triangulation from a measured base. The sextant, 
too, is such a simple instrument that its construction and use can be acquired ina 
couple of hours ; meridian and ex-meridian altitudes could be observed, and the 
enquiring mind, at all events, be put in the way of ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude, so that at any rate there would be some knowledge of the 
instruments used in military service as range finders. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. C. BEATSON (Wiltshire Regiment, /.s.c., Professor of Military 
Topography, Staff College): I think the lecture we have just heard contains 
a great deal of information which is useful to all interested in military topography, 
but it is especially interesting to those who, like myself, are engaged in teaching 
the subject. Also the Council of this Institution deserve our thanks for initiat- 
ing the lecture we have just heard. I have myself no practical experience 
in teaching beginners topography, but, having been some years at the Staff 
College, I am enabled to see pretty well what the acquirements of officers in the 
subject generally are, and whether the system under which they are taught is a 
success or not. Of course, everybody who has to do any job of his own generally 
considers his system of doing it is the best, or, at all events, as good as anybody 
else’s; but I am sure we all cannot help learning a great deal from a 
lecture given by an officer of Captain Kenney-Herbert’s experience in teaching 
sketching, and listening to the discussion on the subject which will be taken part 
in, I hope, by a good many officers who, like myself, are engaged in instructing 
in the subject. Speaking generally, the course proposed seems a good one, and, in 
my opinion, it is a good plan to include map reading in the early part of the course, 
also the use of maps and plans on the ground. If you put a fairly large scale map 
ona plane and take it on to the ground it represents—as recommended in a lecture 
given in this Institution by Major Verner—you can teach a beginner a great deal. 
But the routine or succession of subjects in the course of instruction adopted is not 
the only important point. I think there is still another, which is, that whatever 
instrument you select to put into the beginner's hands, you must teach him the 
right way of working with it. With the plane table, as with any other instrument, 
there is a right and a wrong way of working. I find that the majority of the officers 
I have to teach use the plane table at first in what, it seems to me, is the wrong 
way. Whatdothey do? These officers, when they are started with the plane 
table, will set about their work on the system advocated, I believe, by the lecturer, 
1.¢., intersecting stations and traversing over the ground between them. I cannot 
regard sucha system asa good one to work on under ordinary circumstances. What 
does it entail? In the first place, it entails continual pacing. What will the 
average officer—I mean, of course, as regards knowledge of sketching—do if you 
set him to sketch? He will pace all day and every day if you let him. You have 
only to look at the man as he goes along to see what is the result. He has got a 
frown on his face ; probably his head is bent to the ground, and if you go near him 
he looks at you in a sort of way as much as to say, ‘‘ Please don’t come near me. 
Don't you see lam pacing!” He arrives at his destination, and probably imme- 
diately proceeds to doubt the accuracy of what he has done, and asks the first 
man he comes across, ‘‘ How many yards do you make it?’’ You enquire of him 
about the ground he went over, but probably he can tell you little, for he is afraid 
to look about him; all his energy is given to counting his paces—he cannot 
possibly look into the ground. Now, what are the real objects of teaching military 
sketching? The primary object is, no doubt, to ensure that officers shall be 
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able to make a sketch; but that is not the only object; another is, that he shall be 
able to read maps and plans accurately and rapidly ; and a third—and very 
important one—is that you should thereby get officers to study ground really 
carefully, so that they may learn to readily appreciate the tactical importance of 
its various features and accidents, which will be a great help to them when leading 
troops. Therefore, I think you ought to adopt such a system of work as will 
allow the man to study the ground as he goes over it, and not be tied down 
with this everlasting pacing, which must necessarily be often inaccurate. 
There is a system which will enable you to do this, and it is, working by re-section 
from fixed points. A couple or three points only are required to start with, 
and no more pacing is necessary as long as the ground keeps fairly open. The 
sketcher, free from the care of pacing, can look about him and study the ground 
as he goes along. Even if, where he has stopped and re-sected his position, he 
cannot draw what he has seen quite correctly, it does not very much matter; he has 
been doing himself good, and forming in his mind a picture more or less correct 
of what he has seen. I am unable to agree with the lecturer when he states that 
the method of using the cavalry sketching board is the same, or follows 
legitimately from the plane table. The method of working with the cavalry 
board is, in my opinion, as different from the correct way of working with the 
plane table as chalk from cheese. You cannot re-sect properly with the cavalry 
sketching board. Therefore, leaving out road sketches and other similiar work, 
which necessarily take the form of long traverses, I hold that for ordinary 
sketching the cavalry sketching board is not a good instrument to give a 
beginner. Teach him the plane table thoroughly in a proper way, and let him work 
with that. If I might, with your indulgence, touch on another point, it would be 
as regards the representation of ground. If you ask anybody who is teaching 
topography what is the most difficult part of his work, I fancy he will say it is to 
assist men in representing the shape of ground. Many men find great difficulty 
in doing this. What is the best way, then, to read this? Well, I must say 
I do not think the system authorised for the beginner by the Text-book of Topo- 
graphy, and recommended by the lecturer, of running ‘‘section lines’’ down the spurs 
all over the ground, is a good one. It may be found to answer on the Bagshot 
sand formation about Camberley, where you have a ready-made top contour to start 
from. But a man is not going to always sketch this peculiar form of ground only. 
Take him somewhere else, where there is no well-defined crest line, and he will 
find his system difficult of application. It is an attempt to make a strictly surveying 
operation into a sketching one—attempts which are generally unsatisfactory. It 
is better, surely, to keep the two things apart, and not try and combine them, as 
recommended by the previous speaker. On the other hand, if you teach a 
man to get the height of his position from other points of known height—to re-sect 
his height, as it may be termed—and also to determine at once the heights of all 
points he intersects, he can at once obtain the difference of level between his own 
position and various other points. Then let him put in the ground by grouping the 
requisite number of contours in the manner he thinks best represents its slopes and 
shape. You are in this way training your pupil, in my opinion, more satisfactorily 
for the rapid work to follow. It is, of course, necessary for the beginner to use 
his clinometer at first, so that he may train his eye to estimate slopes correctly. 
When he can do this fairly accurately—whether a slope is one of 13° or 15°, 6° or 5°, 
is not generally a matter of great moment where a sketch is concerned-—let him 
put his clinometer in his pocket, and keep it there until, having moved to another 
place, he wants to find his height. The suggestion made by Major Verner in his 
valuable lecture previously referred to, that a beginner should be given a large 
scale map with one or two contours marked onit, is an excellent one. Not having 
maps available, I this year made tracings of two large scale sketches, detail only, 
gave them to the officers under instruction to copy, then pricked off on the copies 


the position of one or two conspicuous points, and sent the officers out to sketch in 
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the ground at a small vertical interval. The results were very good, and I am 
convinced of the value for instructional purposes of this and similar methods of 
teaching men to represent ground on paper. I think Captain Kenney-Herbert’s 
suggestion with regard to his proposed book for practical suggestion—that the 
plans of ground it contains should be accompanied by landscape sketches of the 
ground represented, and also explanations how the plans in question were made— 
isa valuable one. I have tried something of the same sort myself: made an enlarged 
copy of a sketch for lecture purposes, with rough landscape sketches showing the 
general nature of the ground, then with the blackboard and the copy shown exactly 
how the sketch was made, and given the reasons why one went to this place or 
that, etc. When aman has a little experience in sketching, he can’t help, I think, 
learning a good deal from such an explanation. 


Colonel HOWLAND RoBERTS, 16th Middlesex (London Irish) R.V.: The 
lecture to which we have listened was extremely éxhaustive, and, as an 
officer of Volunteers, I do not intend to attempt to criticise it. There are, 
however, officers in the junior Services in whose lives the ‘civilian element” 
predominates, and yet who desire to learn something of this important branch of 
military science in spite of lack of ample time and other facilities; on behalf of 
these I wish to say a few words regarding the far shorter course which, as 
an honorary instructor, I have carried out with some practical and successful 
results for some time past. For myself, I took up military sketching ten or twelve 
years ago, and for the last three years Major-General Lord Methuen has appointed 
me in orders to be honorary instructor to Militia and Volunteer officers in 
his district. As a rule, officers of these Services cannot give up the time for 
a prolonged course, yet, even in view of this disability, I do not think anyone here 
will say that it is not worth their while attempting some course of instruction in 
topography and reconnaissance, for such might be of practical value in case of 
the country’s need, besides being a necessary help to tactical study. During 
each of these past three years I have had eighteen to twenty-five officers in 
my class, all mere beginners. I commence by sending out a notice giving details 
of my intended four or five lectures (generally given in this Institution), and advise 
certain books for preliminary and concurrent study, such as Hutchinson's 
‘* Military Sketching Made Easy "—by far the simplest and most practical work 
I have yet come across—and Montague's ‘‘ Military Topography,” for those who 
want to get up contouring for examination, I impress carefully on my class, as a 
matter of course, that the lectures cannot but be sketchy and mere incentives 
to personal study ; for to treat any one part of the subject fully would require one 
or more lectures to itself. The synopsis is as follows (I have blackboard and 
chalks) :— 

1. Introductory :—Maps ; Scales ; Definitions, Conventional Signs. 

2. Instruments used in Military Work ; Intersections ; Magnetic Meridians. 

3. Plotting ; Contouring with Clinometer and Aneroid, Vertical Intervals ; 

Horizontal Equivalents ; Sections; Map-reading. 

4. Reconnaissance and Reports on Roads, Rivers, Villages, etc. 
This last lecture is rounded up by a practical piece of instruction, which I find 
most interesting to my class and almost equal to outdoor work, and I have never 
heard of its being tried by anyone else before :—Having previously worked out an 
ideal sketch of two or three miles of road withevery conceivable feature, and reduced 
this to the plan of a field-book, the members of my class sit round the table, each 
provided with protractor, dividers, pencil, and rubber, and separately plot the 
sketch as I give the bearings, distances, features, intersections to prominent 
objects, etc. We then go over the work again, putting in the contours by scale of 
H.E. to my clinometer readings and the usual reference points. The height of, 
say, a church tower—distance found by intersection—is also worked out by means 
of declination or inclination readings to base and summit. The finished sketches 
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resulting show an excellent grasp of the subject, and are a capital introduction to 
outdoor work. Of course, speed can only be attained by practice, which most of 
the officers go in for later by themselves ; they take up the work con amore, and 
don't care to waste time or lose ground already acquired at expense of their own 
leisure time. When the lectures are completed, I submit a scheme of outdoor 
exercise to the General, based on a general and special idea, @ /a war game, to 
make it more practical and interesting, assigning position or road sketches to be 
executed by officers according to their ability. Finally these sketches (no 
existing maps are used) and reports are sent in for my criticism, and are then 


forwarded to the A.A.G. for professional decision and classification. In the past j 
three years seven sketches have been selected for submission to Head Quarters as ? 
proofs of what Militia and Volunteer officers can do con amore, so that our humble ‘ 


efforts may claim to be of some prospective use in case of need, and but very little 
of our work can be said to be valueless. As to instruments, we mostly use the 
magnetic stop compass of Major Verner, slightly altered by myself, or the 
prismatic, the plane table’s lack of portability being a drawback. Our work 
necessarily being carried out within .a few miles of London, where, owing to 
enclosures and private property, it is almost impossible to find an adequate 
‘*base” to start from, even our position sketches have to be done by traversing 
only, and the results appear to be sufficiently accurate for military purposes. 
Three officers of my class have recently gone up for topography certificates 
without further professional aid, and succeeded in obtaining them. 

Captain W. St. P. Bunsury, R.A. (Instructor of Military Topography, 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich): I feel that I am rather put out of court by the 
lecturer having expressly excluded the training of officers for the Artillery or 
Engineers. There are, however, one or two points that I should like to allude to. 
I think that the arrangement of the course, or rather the order in which the 
lecturer takes the different subjects, is very sound, and a good many of us would 
like to see it tried, if it could be fitted into the syllabus and course at the Royal 
Military Academy ; but, of course, the time that is able to be allotted to topography 
there is limited. As regards rapidity, I consider that, in the instructional 
stages, it is rather a mistake to try too much for it. My own experience, bothasa 
worker and an instructor, is that, if you try to get much rapidity of work, you will get 
a sacrifice of accuracy or completeness, and very often of both. In my opinion, 
if you teach a man a thorough knowledge of his instrument, and exactly what he 
has got to do with it, rapidity will come with increased experience and knowledge 
of the work. I have used the term “instructional stages” with regard to the 
Academy and the Royal Military College intentionally, because I hold that the work 
at the Academy and the College should not be regarded as complete in itself. 
There is too great a tendency at present for young officers to consider that when 
they leave the colleges their work is over and can be put aside till the next 
examination for promotion. I think, if possible, it would be a very good thing to 
try and carry on practically the training of the College and the Academy in the 
Service. I know that by the regulations this is supposed to be done, but I do 
not think, judging by results, that officers really get much experience of practical 
work, practical reconnaissance with troops on the march and in the field. With y 
regard to the selection of an instrument for instruction, while I like the plane table 
for use personally, local circumstances have to be considered in the matter; 





and where you have to work a good deal on roads over which considerable traffic 
passes, the plane table is certainly very inconvenient, because sometimes, to 
permit of vehicles passing, twelve or fifteen tables have to be moved and all the 
work of setting them done over again. That is a minor matter perhaps, but it 
does impede work. Regarding what has been said about re-section, of course one 
likes to use a re-sector as much as possible; but in very close country, such as we 
have about Woolwich, very often you find re-secting an extremely difficult matter, 


and you cannot rely entirely upon it. 
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Lieut.-Colonel E. GUNTER (f.s.c., Retired, late East Lancashire Regiment) : 
Since I was a Sandhurst cadet of 14, I have been interested in military 
sketching. I was brought up at Sandhurst on the old system, and, after 
that, I did all I possibly could to acquire a knowledge of it. I think I 
may venture to say I have read and tried to study to the best of my ability 
all the books that have been written on the subject, from Jackson and Frome 
to the present ‘ Text-book of Military Topography.” When I was in India I did 
my best to practise what I had learnt as a cadet. I taught myself the plane 
table, and with the kind aid of officers on the Survey I acquired a certain 
amount of facility in it. Since then I have been engaged for a long time in 
teaching officers of all kinds. When I went to the Staff College eighteen years after 
I had been there as a cadet, I thought very little progress had been made in those 
years in the art of military sketching, and it was not until just before I left the 
College I think that the great reform, as I venture to call it, took place. Here I 
think I may be permitted—and I am sure all officers will go with me in my wish—to 
express our deep gratitude to my late friend Colonel W. H. Richards for all that 
he did for military topography, and I should like to pay a tribute of respect to his 
memory as a hard-working, high-thinking officer, and as a reformer in military 
sketching. He introduced the system of what has been called rough-and-ready 
sketching, but I think since the time he introduced that system, which was 
adopted by the authorities, very considerable progress has been made in the art 
of sketching by officers of the Army. I have had a good opportunity, in my humble 
way, of judging the progress made, because a large number of officers have passed 
through my hands, and so, if you will permit me, I would like with all deference 
to make a few remarks upon what the lecturer has said as to the method of 
instruction. That the first thing to be done is to put maps (contoured maps, 
I presume, as well) into the hands of officers is a point with which I cordially 
agree, and I also agree that they should be thoroughly instructed in book 
work and the whole theory before being taken out to practise. But with 
regard to his courses, I somewhat differ from him. He states that he wishes the 
course to be divided into stages, and that a student who cannot pass satis- 
factorily in the first stage should not be taken on to the succeeding ones. That, 
I venture to suggest, is rather a retrograde step. If I remember right it was the 
same thing with regard to rifle practice. It was at one time ruled that if a man 
could not pass out of the third class he was never to go on to the second. The 
result was that he got discouraged; he thought he should never get out of the 
third class, so it was of little use trying. The authorities saw that, and the 
change was made that the man might shoot in the second class—that is, up to 
600 yards, though he was not a good shot at the shorter distances—before he 
was classified as a second or third class shot. Some men would never get 
out of the third class otherwise, because they could not fire steadily standing up 
to 300 yards, but when they came to lie down or fire on the knee they could shoot 
fairly up to 800 yards. Again, I think education has progressed in this way. I 
imagine you will find it is the general system now that, in learning a language, 
children do not always learn grammar directly they have learnt the ABC. It 
discourages them if they are kept to that work, and so they push on at once to 
the reading. If this is so, then I would suggest that officers, although they do 
not satisfy their instructors in the first part, should not be kept in the mere reading 
and theoretical part, but should certainly push on to the second stage, whether 
they are good or bad. That is one point. With regard to the second stage, he 
says, ‘‘The object now is to teach the processes of s/ow, accurate sketching, and to 
cultivate habits of neat, clean drawing.” I go with this entirely, with the exception 
of the word “ sow": that I would suggest should be entirely eliminated. For 
what is the object? Not to make surveyors; we want to make practised 
military sketchers in a reasonable time, with sufficient accuracy for war 
purposes—not to make land surveyors. I believe that question was thoroughly 
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thrashed out by the Committee which sat in 1882 under the presidency of 
Sir Archibald Alison. I fancy there is too great a tendency to use the 
word ‘artistic,’ and so, no matter how much time was available, I would 
not say that the finish of these sketches should be ‘‘ as elaborate as possible.” 
I would eliminate that, and allow no sketches at the military colleges, either 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, excepting pencil sketching and finishing in chalk. I am 
glad to hear the lecturer say that the drawing should be done on the spot. That, 
surely, isessential. Healso considers that wet and cold days should always be spent 
indoors. Now, if we are not to sketch on a cold day, what are we to do on 
service ? We want a reconnaissance sketch. I am a staff officer, I am responsible 
for a certain district. I must get my report ready for the General. Am I not to go 
out or to send my young officers out? In my opinion, short of very wet weather, 
sketching should take place in all weathers at the instruction colleges, in order that 
the officers may be accustomed to sketch under unfavourable circumstances in war. 
Now, with regard to reconnaissance. I think that, as far as my experience of 
the cadet’s work at Sandhurst goes, too little attention is paid to the reports. 
Speaking roughly, it appears to me that more importance is attached to the 
sketch than to the report. I believe Lord Roberts, or some officer in high position, 
remarked before the Committee to which I have referred, that for one sketch 
that is required to be sent in there are at least half-a-dozen reports; and 
the practice of framing reports is so important, that it ought to be kept 
in view from the very first. The lecturer says great attention is paid to the 
use of ordnance maps, but there is one thing which might be added to the 
course, and that is the enlargement of ordnance maps, and making use of those 
enlarged maps for the purposes of practical reconnaissance. This is, I think, a 
most important practice, and one that would come into use in active service where 
part of a map could be enlarged, if a report had to be made in detail upon 
a certain portion of it, and time saved. With regard to the instruments used, 
I agree that, for instructional purposes, the plane table is the best instrument, but 
I would not exclude the prismatic compass; and here I should like to say that 
I think the prismatic compass instruction ought to include practice with’ the 
pocket compass. There is little in the present text-books about sketching with the 
pocket compass. It seems to me to be very important that this should be taught 
at the colleges, because officers in the Service have to teach non-commissioned 
officers or men how to find their way about with the pocket compass, and if a 
short chapter were added for that purpose it would certainly be useful. I think the 
prismatic compass, or the pocket compass, must be used where, under certain 
circumstances, the plane table is not suitable. It is cumbersome, and not always 
suitable in war. In wooded, flat country you cannot dispense with the com- 
pass, therefore I would not dispense with teaching it, because in case of sudden 
war all the young officers from Sandhurst might be drafted off suddenly to take 
their places in regiments; and supposing they had not got out of the stage of 
instruction, and never had the slightest practice in working a compass either 
pocket or prismatic, what would be the result? Surely that is an important thing 
to consider. I think from the moment they begin sketching they should work 
both with the plane table and with the prismatic compass. Would it not be 
practicable to try both on the same ground for the purpose of instruction—half 
the members of the class with the plane table and half with the prismatic compass, 
and then to compare the work one with the other ; or might you not take them 
one day with the prismatic compass in close country well suited to it, and take 
them another day with the plane table in open country? I am glad the lecturer 
has alluded to the models. The wooden models he speaks of have been in 
existence some time: I have used them, and found them excellent. I agree 
with the suggestion of the lecturer that the cavalry sketching table should 
be made a little larger. It is too small at present. ¢ 
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Lieut.-Colonel L. G. Fawkes, R.A. (f.s.c., Professor of Military Topo- 
graphy, R.M. Academy, Woolwich): Having had a little experience both at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, I may perhaps refer to one difficulty which the lecturer 
tried to meet, viz., the difference in capacity of individuals in a class. He suggests 
having threedifferent stages. The practical difficulty of instruction in three different 
stages is obvious. I think the best way of meeting that difficulty is to insist more 
than we do on independent work. You would thus soon find out the good men, 
who very soon can teach themselves quite as well as any instructor can teach 
them. There are always a certain number who need a great deal of individual 
attention, so that the class resolves itself into two sections. But I think itisa 
great mistake to expect the worst men to do as much as the best, and that it 
would be much better to insist on a little being done well,than a whole sketch 
inaccurately. I cannot agree with the last speaker, because it seems to me an 
inaccurate sketch is worse than useless, being misleading. We must have 
accuracy. 


Lieut.-Colonel GUNTER: I never suggested that a sketch should be inaccurate. 


Lieut.-Colonel FAwWKEs: I certainly think if you insist so much upon rapidity, it 
does endin inaccuracy. As regards the independent work, in my opinion, the cavalry 
sketching board assists us much more than the prismatic compass. In working in 
numbers as we do at Woolwich and Sandhurst, it is almost impossible (especially 
in an examinational sketch) for one gentleman not to overhear bearings observed 
by others. That is entirely got over if you work with the plane table or cavalry 
sketching board. There is another point with regard to the prismatic compass 
which, I think, is not sufficiently recognised, and that is, that if persons wear 
glasses the steel of those glasses must necessarily affect the accuracy of the 
observation; and I am not aware that glasses can be made without steel springs. 
Though the cavalry sketching board is certainly not quite so accurate if used for 
re-secting from objects at some distance without a tripod and a ruler which has 
sights on it,! still, for reasons I have given, I would rather use it than the prismatic 
compass for instruction. As regards the lecturer's remarks about text-books and 
models; to sum up, I would begin with plane table, go on to prismatic compass 
with field book, and finish up with the cavalry sketching board. I think the 
instructor is often tempted to explain difficulties before the student has found that 
they are difficulties ; therefore we should certainly start with general principles as 
we have them in the text-books, and not adopt the system advocated by the 
lecturer. That applies also to models. I am afraid if you make the models as easy 
as he suggests, drawing from models will simply become a mechanical process, and 
all training of the eye and learning to draw with intelligence is lost. One of the 
great benefits to all students of this subject is that you cannot cram it, but the 
knowledge must be thorough. I quite agree with the last speaker as regards 
unfavourable weather, but I think in this country we get quite enough opportunity 
of showing the difficulty of sketching in bad weather on days which promise 
favourably and turn out wet. I also agree with the lecturer about bicycles. If 
we could have a bicycle club at Woolwich, it would be of the very greatest 
advantage, because you could get to ground which is now out of reach. As 
regards the theodolite, I knew absolutely nothing of the instrument when I left 
Woolwich. I do not advocate a smattering of such an instrument, and there is no 
time to givea thorough, practical knowledge of the theodolite. 


Lieut.-Colonel CHARLES W. SHERRARD, R.E.: I am afraid I have not much 
to add to what we have already heard. My experience is slightly different 
from that of most officers present, in thatI have been instructor of surveying at 
Chatham for some years, and have had there the advantage of seeing officers of, 





1Tt should be placed on the ground, as in eye sketching, when working with 
the back angle for long intersections or re-sections.—L.G. F. 
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various branches of the Service, as well as the young officers of engineers. I have 
thus been enabled, in some degree no doubt, to form an idea of what is the best 
method of teaching this subject. In the main, I should be inclined to agree to a 
great extent with the views of the lecturer. I understood that he excluded all 
officers of engineers and artillery, but that, of course, is only a fagon de parler, as 
the subject is one which concerns every branch of the Service, and I do not think 
any one branch can be excluded. In my opinion, the principle on which he 
proposes to go is a sound one. I, however, thoroughly agree with one of the 
officers who has spoken—an instructor at the Staff College, I understand—who, it 
seems to me, has put the whole thing from almost exactly the same standpoint as 
that which we have adopted in the teaching at Chatham. We begin the course 
with several sketches of detail without contours. I suppose everyone has found 
in teaching this subject the great difficulty experienced by almost every student 
in depicting ground by contours. I think most men of ordinary intelligence can 
make a sketch of the detail— roads, houses, fences, etc.—with considerable 
accuracy and without difficulty ; but the moment it comes to correctly showing 
the ground features by contours, then the difficulty begins. For this reason it 
seems to me everything we do in the way of teaching either beginners or more 
advanced students must be in the direction of enabling them to depict the ground 
as accurately as may be, in order that they may be able, when required to do so, 
to produce a map which could be acted on by a commanding officer for the 
movement and disposition of troops. I cannot agree that we are to eliminate 
draughtsmanship. We must remember that we are speaking not of advanced and 
practised sketchers, but of the instruction chiefly of beginners, in order to enable 
them to become good military sketchers; although you cannot expect every officer 
to be an artist, you find many who have certain ideas of draughtsmanship, and any 
method of instruction which gives them the impression that good draughtsmanship 
or ‘‘finish” is unnecessary or not required, would lower the standard of all the 
students, and would give no encouragement to those who have power to do better 
work. Iam, therefore, very much in favour of teaching ‘‘ finishing,” at any rate 
in the preliminary stages ; moreover, I do not think any man who is unable to 
produce a well-finished sketch when time permits would ever be able to produce 
as valuable a sketch done against time as the man who has been trained in sucha 
way that he can produce an accurate and well-finished one. On the other hand, 
a man who has the power of producing a really good sketch will invariably 
produce a far more valuable unfinished one done in a short time than a man 
who has no power of producing a finished sketch at all. I think also that the 
officer of the Staff College was very sound in his remarks as to the correct use of 
the plane table. We make at Chatham a distinction between a ‘‘ technical” plane 
table sketch and an ordinary reconnaissance plane table sketch: a technical sketch 
consists of several trigonometrical points pricked through on to the paper, and 
the officers use these points for putting in with the greatest accuracy all the 
detail and hill features. This plan, however, we have not hitherto adopted for 
the infantry classes; but the other system which we do adopt for them 
is to start from a fixed base, which they measure by pacing, and from its 
ends fix such points in the area as they think necessary by intersections. By that 
means the constant pacing—which I consider the most inaccurate method of 
measuring distance, except guessing—is entirely dispensed with. Nothing is paced, 
as a rule, except this base, which is measured as accurately as possible. The 
points fixed by intersections from the ends of this base are used in precisely the same 
way as those in the technical sketch, which are pricked through from the ordnance 
map. The results obtained are quite wonderful under certain conditions, and it 
is a method which I hold to be the only sound one; for, after all, a military sketch 
must be regarded as an effort to produce with such instruments as may be 
available a result as nearly approaching an accurate survey as is practicable 
in the time; and consequently founded on the same principles as the latter, so far 
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as they are applicable to the altered conditions. I have no word strong enough 
to condemn the system—which I hope the lecturer did not advance, but which I 
am afraid he did—of entirely departing from these principles, and executing the 
sketch by a constant series of traverses, every separate line being paced after its 
direction has been taken. I look upon this as fatal. It is a system which we 
altogether avoid at Chatham, as being most unsatisfactory. It means mere 
pacing, and thinking of nothing but the pacing, constantly dropping hundreds, 
comparing their measurements with others, altering them if they do not agree, 
and ending by fudging the whole thing to make it ‘‘close.” The other system 
starts on a right basis, and is a plan which aliows the work to be dgne as correctly 
as possible for a military sketch. With reference to contouring, the system we 
adopt at Chatham is that a man must seldom or never pace the same ground 
twice. He starts from his base, fixes the points, puts in the details, and does the 
contouring as he goes over the ground. Of course, I am now speaking of officers 
who have been previously trained, and who cometo us to be finished ; and my 
remarks are, perhaps, not so applicable to a cadet who starts knowing nothing at 
all. But I think the principle ought to be somewhat the same, and the instruction 
given should, at any rate, lead each student up to the point where he endeavours 
to put in the ground with its details and features and everything else as he passes 
over it the first time. The plan frequently taught of fixing points only the first, detail 
the second, and features the third time of passing over the ground, has nothing 
to recommend it, and involves a great waste of time. I quite agree with what has 
been said as to the necessity of not wasting too much time over the sketch. 
Rapidity is, of course, most necessary, but for educational purposes and for 
preliminary work rapidity and accuracy must go hand in hand, and neither should 
be sacrificed in favour of the other. Toa great extent, therefore, it must be left to 
the individual instructor to point out to each student the maximum pace, combined 
with accuracy, of which that particular individual is capable. I do not think you can 
lay down hard and fast rules on this point ; at the same time, one can mostly avoid 
going over the ground several times—as has been taught under a system which 
has hitherto sometimes been in force—in order to put in first each point, then each 
detail, and lastly each contour. At Chatham, we endeavour to contour rapidly 
by the use of the clinometer: fixing the relative height of certain points, and 
then working from those points, exactly as I gather they work at the Staff College. 
I am delighted to find the systems adopted at the S.M.E. and at the Staff College 
seem to be so much on all fours. The way we teach at Chatham is the result of 
the accumulated experience of many officers, who have had nothing else to do but 
to endeavour to work out the best system, and I believe it now is capable of very 
little further improvement, as long as we work with our present instruments. 
With regard to contouring, our preliminary method, which I find most satisfactory, 
is to give each officer a portion of a 6-inch ordnance map on which all. the detail 
is printed, but only two, or at most three, contours at a V.I. of 100 feet. The 
officers are sent out on to the ground with this map on a plane table, and 
with their clinometers, to compare the ground with the marked contours, and the 
contours with the ground. They then interpolate contours at 25-foot intervals 
by means of the clinometers. Two similar maps are contoured in this way. Then 
we give them another ordnance map, with all the detail, but no contours shown 
on it, merely one datum point. Each officer then contours this map. The result 
is that many officers have assured me they had learned more about contouring 
during the execution of these three sketches than they had ever been able to do 
before. I think this system might well be introduced at the Military College, as 
it is very simple and most satisfactory. With regard to the instruments, I 
thoroughly agree with the officer who said he did not see that the plane table 
and the cavalry sketching board are identical. We use the plane table almost 
entirely as our educational instrument. It is, in my judgment, out and out the 
best instrument for. instructional purposes. I would, however, certainly not 
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eliminate the prismatic compass, but I would not teach it until the plane table 
has been thoroughly mastered. When both these instruments are grasped, I 
would allow the cavalry sketching board to be used—but not before. I doubt very 
much whether it is capable of taking the place of the plane table as an instructional 
instrument. In fact, I think we have sacrificed a good deal, owing to the way in 
which many are advocating the substitution of the cavalry sketching board for 
the plane table. I think you ought not to do so. It is not big enough for area 
sketching, it is not big enough for re-section, and it has a great many other 
disadvantages. The mere fact of its not having fixed legs is enough to condemn 
it as an instrument for instruction. I advocate strongly the plane table as the 
instrument for beginners, until they have thoroughly mastered its use; but I 
would go on to the prismatic compass, the sketches by both these instruments 
being executed in the way previously mentioned, and then I would finally teach 
the cavalry sketching board. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. ALBAN LeWeEs (Professor of Military Topography, R.M. 
College, Sandhurst): I wish to emphasise a great deal that the lecturer 
has said. He has pointed out in a very clear manner a great many points 
carried out at the Military College at the present moment. He referred in 
his lecture to the examination, and I think a great tendency exists in the army to 
lead up to an examination; and the tendency of examiners is to find out what 
is not known, instead of finding out what zs known, and what instruction has been 
carried out. I go a little further than he does with regard to the prismatic 
compass: I think the prismatic compass is unsuitable for a good deal of our work. 
If you go to combined sketching-—which we do get to now, and which is the 
ultimate object of a great deal of field work—where are you to get the prismatic 
compasses that are to agree ? Who is to set a number of prismatic compasses for 
a different lot of officers who have to make a combined sketch in the field? It is 
not that the compasses are not right separately, but they are not, and never can 
be, collectively so ; whereas this latter is the case, as everybody knows, if you have 
a compass with only a plain needle ; but so long as the prismatic compass is made 
by dropping a card on to a needle, so long you must have errors in workmanship, 
and, therefore, a different variation in different compasses; you cannot get the 
workmen to make them absolutely correct, and that is one of my principal 
reasons. Another, to confine ourselves to this question of military sketching, 
and more particularly to instructional purposes, is this, that you have a class, 
say a compulsory class, composed of yood, indifferent, and bad men. Some will 
be keen workers, some will not care whether they work at all, and some will not 
work. In this class very few will take the bearings with the prismatic compass, 
and no man on this earth can tell they have not; they will get the bearings from 
somebody else, and I have frequently seen this done. Therefore, I think an 
instrument that entails absolute individual work is the best, and I, personally, am 
an advocate of the plane table. Failing that, I say the field sketching board. 
Why it should be called the ‘‘ cavalry sketching board” Ido not know ; there are 
a great many more used by infantry than by cavalry officers. As regards the 
other instruments, the theodolite, sextant, etc., I think there is a tendency to 
lose sight of the difference between ‘‘surveying” and “military sketching.” 
Those instruments are very well indeed for surveying where you have time. 
Formerly, they used to be taught in the Military College : this was the case when 
I wasa cadet. I must say I knew and learnt very little about them, and if the time 
had been spent in teaching us how to read ground, and represent that on paper, it 
would have been very much more valuable. Then, again, we come to the question 
of finish, which has been referred to—and has been referred to, I think, without a 
knowledge of what the course at the college is at the present moment. We do 
finish to a certain extent indoors when a cadet first comes ; perhaps he finishes 
one sketch only in the whole set. After that, every sketch is, handed in out of 
doors, finished in pencil and coloured chalks in so far as they are allowed : 
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perhaps two colours or more, and all the work is completed out of doors. The 
reconnaissance work is done slowly to start with ; afterwards the pace is increased, 
and all this work is done on the field sketching board. I can only add that I do not 
agree with anybody who says it is a good thing to keep beginners in the hall 
till they have mastered the theory. The theory itself takes an immense amount of 
time toa man who does not understand anything about the subject. It seems 
easy enough to everybody who once knows it. But when a man takes up the book, 
having a perfect blank in his mind, and who cannot understand a single expression 
in it, I consider it absolutely necessary to take him out of doors, and to show him 
everything that is referred to in the book. We do that, as far as it is possible, at 
the Military College. We get on toas rapid work with the best men as we possibly 
can, There was a bit of work referred to by the lecturer which I can detail to 
you. It consisted of a scheme to occupy a position. There were three roads 
conveying us to the position, and a free-hand sketch was required from the front, 
where the enemy was supposed to come from. The position extended from the 
“* Jolly Farmers" on the Bagshot Road to the Basingstoke Canal, thirty-two miles 
at least in extent, and probably a mile to the front. The roads had to be reported 
on, first from Odiham on to the south end of the ridge ; secondly, from Strathfield. 
saye on to the centre of the ridge; and thirdly, from Reading to the ‘ Jolly 
Farmers.” I paraded and despatched the whole of the cadets to be employed 


on this work, three under each of the officers on the _ roads. This 
portion of the work was done on bicycles. The roads averaged sixteen 
miles, some were nearly nineteen miles, taking in the side roads. The 


remaining cadets of the senior division were employed on the position, 
and each cadet had a quarter of a mile by a mile to sketch. The whole 
of this work was done—not only done, but thoroughly done—and handed 
in in an average of six hours. There was no trouble in putting that 
work together, which is quite the contrary to what would have been 
the case had the work been done with the prismatic compass. And 
here comes another point which I have to urge against the use of 
the prismatic compass. This was done with a field sketching board and a 
plain needle. A general direction was given for each man’s sketch of the ridges ; 
he was told to set his compass so many degrees from the North, and they set their 
compass for that. Then all the man had got to do was to be marched on to 
the ground and told to go to work. He had his directions, and he completed his 
portion of the work, which was a quarter of a mile by a mile. These were 
handed in, and the best of them were simply put together without any cutting 
whatever. What would have been the result if the work had been done with the 
prismatic compass ? This simple joining together would have been impossible ! 
My friend Colonel Hale said to me: ‘* You must have had a fine time joining 
those together.” Now, the only difficulty we had was to pick out the best. But 
he was thinking of the time when you had to join sketches together that had been 
made with the prismatic compass, where the different variations of the compasses 
had to be taken into account, and when you had to trim and cut the edges to 
make them fit. There was no trimming the edges at all in our case, they 
were put together just as they were sketched, and it was a very satisfactory bit 
of work. That tends to prove that you may in a short period—and very short 
indeed is the time we have for this instruction at the college—teach men rapid 
and useful sketching, which, I take it, is the essential thing for all those who pass 
through the college, seeing that the work they will be called upon to do hereafter 
is to produce an averagely accurate sketch as quickly as possible. 

Captain C. M. Lester (West Yorks Regiment, /.s.c., Instructor in Military 
Topography, R.M. College, Sandhurst): I wish chiefly to recall the sense of 
the meeting to the fact that the lecture is described, perhaps not quite 
happily, as ‘‘the best method of teaching military sketching.” I think if it 
had been “teaching beginners military sketching,” we should not have had 
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so many remarks made by previous speakers rather wide of the subject of 
teaching beginners.!- Colonel Lewes has brought us back to what concerns us, 
himself as professor, and the lecturer and myself as instructors at Sandhurst 
namely, to the teaching at Sandhurst, which is practically the basis of this lecture. 
As to the suggestions put forward by the lecturer, I think I may say, on 
behalf of other instructors as well as myself, that they embody our views on the 
teaching of cadets; and I say, with all due deference to Colonel Beatson and 
Colonel Sherrard, who have taught men—men who have a trained, tactical eye for 
ground—that it is an absolutely different thing teaching officers of even two, 
three, or four years’ experience in the Service, and teaching cadets, who come, as 
Colonel Lewes says, with a mind absolutely blank as to any of the technical 
terms, conventional signs, and so on. I was rather surprised to hear both 
Colonel Beatson and Colonel Sherrard refer to something as being gathered from 
a lecture recently delivered in this Institution by Major Verner, and that ‘was the 
contouring of the 6-inch ordnance map: talking of it as being something quite 
new, but apparently started again at the Staff College. I say ‘‘ again” because it 
used to be done at the Staff College. 

Colonel BEATSON: We do not do it at the Staff College. We used to, but 
we do not do it now. 

Captain LESTER: It was done when I was there six years ago. I am sorry 
to hear it has been dropped. Colonel Gunter’s remarks about the Sandhurst 
sketching were not complimentary to cadets or instructors, but I could not quite 
gather whether he was basing his remarks on the sketching at Sandhurst at 
the time when he was a cadet there or now. I think if he would come down 
to Sandhurst and see the work the cadets do now, he would find ita very different 
thing from what they did in his time. Four or five years ago valuable time was 
wasted, I think, in finishing up every sketch elaborately. Under Colonel Lewes 
we have advanced—the only fear is whether we have advanced too rapidly ; if we 
have, we shall swing back to what is right. One thing more I should like to 
mention, and that is the method of sketching with a running intersection, which 
has met with a good deal of abuse from men of more experience than myself. 
They say you must sketch with a central base carefully selected, and from it fix 
your stations. We do so; but afterwards I say it is our duty to teach position 
sketching by running intersections, or the quickest method possible. If you have 
to sketch a certain piece of ground, and you have lots of time, you can select 
your base; if you have not ample time, you must commence work directly 
you reach the ground, and you must sketch by running intersections. _ I believe it 
is only a question of money that prevents our having more instruments at Sand- 
hurst. We are exposed to complaints as to expense from the parents and 
guardians of the cadets, and also to the remarks of Parliamentary Boards of 
visitors who periodically come down and teach us how to run the whole place 
after two or three hours’ inspection, This places us in rather an awkward 
position, because we have to limit the amount for each cadet to suit the means of 
the father or guardian of the poorest cadet; so that there is a/ways this cry to 
keep down the expense. If we had a supply of plane tables, I believe the plane 
table would be ¢he instrument ; there is not one man in ten who would not prefer 
it to any other. If we cannot have the plane table and the cavalry board, can we 
not have the cavalry board (or field sketching board) slightly enlarged, with an 
adjustable tripod, as the lecturer has suggested ? 

Lieut.-Colonel GUNTER: I said nothing uncomplimentary to the instructors at 
Sandhurst—far from it ! 

Captain KENNEY-HERBERT, in reply: I think the principal objections to the 





lecturer made.an observation to this effect.—C.M.L. 
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other officers, that there is hardly any necessity to draw attention to what he said 
in particular. He did seem to object to elaborate finish when working indoors. 
Colonel Everett once told me that he was of opinion that it was not advisable to 
water-down the style of finish as much as possible. If this were done when 
fellows had to sketch under difficult conditions, they would not “finish” well. 
Give them a high standard, and under such circumstances the results would be 
better. Colonel Gunter also seemed to think that I do not advocate sketching on 
cold days. You cannot possibly expect good results from the class when the 
thermometer is below zero, and the east wind is cutting down over the slopes of 
the hills. To keep the class in the early stages of instruction waiting by the 
roadside while you are explaining the beauties of nature, will make them realise 
the severity of the English climate, but will also be fatal to good drawing. When, 
however, they are capable of independent rapid work and can go over the ground 
quickly, sketching in cold weather is not impracticable. Colonel Gunter also 
suggested that half the class should work with the prismatic compass, while the 
other half should use the plane table. I should very much like to see him try the 
experiment ; I think his final opinion would settle the question. Colonel Beatson 
found fault with my suggestion to combine intersections and traversing. I only 
suggested this course in rapid work. In earlier stages I proposed that the 
student should be thoroughly grounded in careful, accurate work, on the lines 
laid down by Colonel Beatson. I think this practically sums up the remarks I 
would offer in reply. 


The CHAIRMAN (Sir Charles Wilson): We are all much indebted to Captain 
Kenney-Herbert for his interesting lecture, but before making any remarks on it, 
and asking you to offer him your thanks, I should wish to allude to the death of 
a member of this Institution ; Prince Henry of Battenburg, though he was not 
killed in action, died a soldier's death, and I am sure that I only express your 
feelings in saying that we all mourn with the bereaved widow and with Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, and sympathise with them in their hour of sorrow. 
Prince Henry's kindliness of disposition was known to all, and those who had the 
honour of his acquaintance were aware of his desire, should an opportunity arise, 
to take part in those expeditions which this country has from time to time 
undertaken. It is, I think, often of service to an officer in my position to preside at 
a lecture such as that which has just been delivered, and to hear the views of so 
many officers who are competent to discuss the subject. I was very glad to hear 
from Colonel Roberts that a short course of instruction of such a practical nature 
was being given to Volunteers. I attach great importance to lectures on military 
sketching and topography, and those delivered by Colonel Roberts appear to have 
been well thought out and arranged. You will not expect me on this occasion to 
speak of the system of instruction at the two Military Colleges. But I should 
wish to draw your attention to the great importance which is attached in all 
foreign countries to the thorough grounding of cadets and officers in the principles 
of surveying and military sketching. I looked through one of the foreign text- 
books yesterday, and was struck by the effort made to instruct the cadets first in 
the elements of surveying and then to lead them on, step by step, to the more 
advanced portions of the subject. This is done partly by lectures in the class-room, 
and partly by work in the field. The instrument generally adopted is the plane 
table, which is one of the best instruments for instructional purposes, and one of 
the most convenient, under many conditions, for work in the field. But the plane 
table used in foreign countries is a more elaborate instrument than those before 
us, and those used for instruction in England. It has a micrometer telescope 
attached to the ruler, and a graduated staff for the direct determination of 
distances. In Austria, France, and Germany, all cadets are instructed in the use 
of this instrument. A few years ago, I believe, the necessity for instructing every 
cadet in military surveying and sketching was questioned in Germany. It was 
supposed by some officers that, as the whole of Europe had been surveyed 
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and mapped with great scientific accuracy, instruction in surveying was no 
longer necessary, and that it would be sufficient to teach cadets how 
to read maps. The conclusion was, that an officer cannot well acquire 
facility in reading maps, if he has not been thoroughly grounded in the 
elements and general principles of surveying and military sketching. All foreign 
officers are now carefully instructed in surveying, though they have rarely 
to produce sketches such as those which a British officer has constantly to make 
in unsurveyed countries. We should, I think, consider the requirements of a 
military sketch. They would appear to be three : accuracy, legibility, and artistic 
finish. I attach comparatively little importance to artistic finish, but if an officer 
is a good draughtsman, artistic finish adds much to the beauty and value of his 
sketch. The training should be adapted to these requirements. In the first place, 
the cadet must be trained to be accurate, otherwise he will be inaccurate whilst 
sketching, and his sketches will be of little real value. He must also be taught to 
realise the meaning of ‘‘ plan,” that is, the representation upon a horizontal surface 
of all detail in its true relative position. And, further, he must be taught to 
understand the nature of ‘‘ ground,” and be thoroughly trained in the approved 
method of representing it upon a plan. Other systems of representing ‘ ground” 
should also be taught, especially that of representing it by vertical machines, 
which has been adopted in England and in all foreign countries, except Italy, for 
small scale maps. Every cadet cannot be made a draughtsman, but it is desirable 
that he should be trained in the mode of representing ‘‘ ground” by vertical 
machines sufficiently to give him facility in reading maps, such as the l-inch map of 
England. Then there is the question of rapid sketching. If a cadet is trained to 
sketch accurately and neatly, rapidity will come easily. When he is pressed for 
time, cases often arise in which artistic finish and accuracy must give way to 
rapidity, but accuracy should never be needlessly sacrificed torapidity. In making 
the most rapid sketch, the principles upon which surveying and military sketching 
are alike based should never be completely abandoned. There is a sketch, probably 
well known to many in this room, which will explain my meaning. It was made 
on horseback by General Bainbrigge, of the Staff Corps, before the battle .of 
Salamanca, and upon that the dispositions for the battle were made. The sketch 
was made in presence of the enemy, and in a very short time; yet it was based on 
a triangulation, the angles of which were estimated by rough and ready means. 
Colonel Crawford advocated instruction in the theodolite at the college. If there 
were sufficient time, such instruction would, no doubt, be desirable. But every- 
thing cannot be done in three terms; and if the cadet is taught to be accurate, is 
thoroughly instructed in the elements and general principles of military surveying 
and sketching, and is shown, in his last term, how to make rapid sketches, all that 
is really necessary will have been effected. Will you allow me to return your 
thanks to Captain Kenney-Herbert for his interesting lecture. 
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Wednesday, January 29th, 1896. 
Vice-Admiral The Hon. Sir EpMUND FREMANTLE, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 


OUR SEABORNE COMMERCE AND 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 
By Commander W. F. CABORNE, R.N.R., F-.R.A.S. 


“ COMMERCE,” it has been said, “ is the very life of great nations” ; 
and if that statement be true with regard to the trade of great nations 
generally, with how much greater force, if it be possible, does it apply to 
the trade of the British Empire, and particularly with regard to our 
Seaborne Commerce and Mercantile Marine ! 

The subject that | am addressing you upon to-day is so vast, so com- 
plex, and of such overwhelming importance to everyone in the Kingdom, 
that no apology is needed for bringing it forward, while I confidently 
hope that some of the points mentioned will lead to a valuable and 
exhaustive discussion. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that our seaborne trade is 
something enormous, but its actual extent is not so generally understood ; 
accordingly, I venture to place a few figures before you, in the hope that 
they may prove at once interesting and instructive. 

The following table shows the total value of the Import and Export 
Trade of the United Kingdom for 1894! :— 

IMPORTS. 





From Foreign Countries 

From British Possessions (including Protectorate s) . 

Parcel Post ; ; 
EXPORTS. 

To Foreign Countries 

To British Possessions (including Protectorate s) 

Parcel Post , ee 


Foreign Merchandise transhipped at Ports in the 
United Kingdom , eed oad 

Gold and Silver imported 

7 Gold and Silver exported 

Diamonds imported from the Cape 





If we add to the above the value of the seaborne 


! Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom. 


& 
314,038,475 
93,497,443 
808,892 


194,626,107 
78,050,624 
1,109,136 


682,130,677 





9,649,367 
38,577,764 
27,812,600 

2,987,953 





761,158,361 


inter-colonial and 
foreign trades of British Colonies and Dependencies, roughly estimated at 
about £210,000,000?; the estimated value of the merchant shipping of 





2Statistical abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the 





United Kingdom ; the latest Admiralty Return gives £205,964,550. 
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the United Kingdom, £120,000,000; and the estimated value of the 
merchant shipping of British Colonies and Dependencies, £6,000,000 ; 
we arrive at a grand total of a little over £1,097,000,000 to represent our 
shipping interests (exclusive of coasting trades) during 1894. 

The table which will be found at the end of the paper shows 
the general distribution of the trade of the United Kingdom during 
18941; and from it may be gleaned an idea of the disturbance 
that would accrue to the commerce of these Islands in the event 
of our being at war with one or more of the Great Powers. 
During the great war of the early part of the present century, this 
country was practically self-supporting with regard to the principal articles 
of food consumption; but a careful study of the succeeding table of 
imports and exports of food during 1894}, will show how absolutely 
dependent we now are upon external supplies; and will also assist to 
inculcate the lesson that the very life and existence of the Kingdom 
depend upon our maintaining a large, powerful, and efficient Navy 
wherewith to keep command of the sea: that great highway for the con- 
veyance to us of the necessaries of life :— 


DESCRIPTION. IMporTs. | Exports. 


é 4S 
Oxen, Sheep, Lambs and Swine ; : ne 9,089,883 - 
Meat (including Bacon and Hams) .. so ene 22,427,172 936,469 
Butter and ameeiniiial “66 nae Aa me vis 16,501,509 438,521 
Cheese in = ‘iss oe aa 5,474,940 | 207,849 
Coffee, Cocoa and Cc hicor _— 4,841,181 2,766,556 
Confectionery, Pickles, Sauces, Vine gar, Pres served \ 104,775 1.138.166 
Fruits and ‘Condiments + ee se ey, 
Corn—Grain, Meal and Flour. Ae - ee 48,220,225 720,728 
Eggs ‘ ~ nme sas axe ; pa 3,786,329 — 
Fish (all sorts) : eee ‘st ee 2,647,080 2,529,199 
Dried Fruit (i (including Almonds) wee on ape 2,370,406 | 387,957 
Raw Fruit .. ia we ae 5,510,245 181,191 
Hops ee aon ae me a rae 774,378 25,519 
Isinglass and Liquorice... Pr as is oe 155,979 o 
Lard ee sy bee ud 2,758,416 320,035 
Milk (Condensed ‘and Preserve GC) ca es aie 1,079,235 188,766 
Nuts (for Fruit) ... te 598,053 _ 
Onions, Potatoes and other Raw Ve get: bles s ee 2,885,501 a= 
Poultry, Game and Rabbits ... soe ue Aas 778,702 | — 
Rice ts ioe 8 rae at a ee 1,979,119 | 1,046,056 
Sago and other farinaceous substances r ee 1,468,677 172,195 
Spices ick ae oe oo sae cee a 834,706 | 401,810 
Spirits = = ne ee oe oe Sa 2,150,491 | 1,634,592 
Sugar vd Fa a eon ne ae as 19,940,827 1,157,025 
Tea... =r at eae ite ae si is 9,764,652 | 1,397,367 
Tobacco ... sie is ~~ oa ie vi 3,472,256 | 513,504 
Wine ae as ae ws oe ae oe 5,018,108 | 485,581 
Yeast i fe ep ee i ee 546,904 a 
Beer and Ale Pa Gus =: a? a 5 -- | 1,463,107 
Biscuit and Bread a oy ~ PPE a = 541,271 
Provisions (unenumerated) re aie oe aed _— | 454,213 
| 











Total 175,179,749 19,107,677 





Note.—Olive Oil has not been included in this table, for, although an article 
of food, it is largely used for machinery. 
+ Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom. 
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It will be seen that the excess of imports over exports in this particular 
class of merchandise amounted to £156,072,072, the corresponding figures 
for 1887 having been £151,151,514, £18,505,170, and £132,646,344. 

As an instance of the manner in which we are becoming more and 
more dependent upon foreign countries for our supply of bread, it was 
stated at the recent meeting of the Conservative National Union, held at 
Brighton, that in 1856 the United Kingdom had 4,213,651 acres of land 
under wheat cultivation, the amount of the crop being 14,500,000 quarters ; 
whereas, at the present time, the area is only 1,454,000 acres, yielding 
4,850,000 quarters. . 

It may be interesting to note that the average price of wheat in 1801 
was 119s. 6d. per quarter, and it is not surprising to learn that there was 
a good deal of discontent in the country owing to the dearness of bread— 
while in 1894 it was 22s. 10d. 

According to ‘‘ Whitaker,” in 1801 the population of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of army, navy and merchant seamen abroad, was 
16,262,836 persons ; the population being now estimated at 39,118,000 for 
the United Kingdom, and 402,514,800 for the whole British Empire, 
including Protectorates, etc. 

The spectacle presented to the world by a country containing only 
39,118,000 inhabitants presiding over the destinies of about 363,397,000 
other members of the human race, scattered in various parts of the globe 
—leaving aside the influence exercised over other nations—in itself 
furnishes much food for reflection. 

The next table gives the total number and tonnage of vessels, including 
their repeated voyages, that entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast 
(except vessels in ballast from London), at ports in the United Kingdom, 
from and to foreign countries and British possessions, and coastwise! :— 


























Entered. Cleared. 
ry Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
British Sailing Vessels * 145,274 11,097,232 121,275 10,027,990 
British Steam Vessels 215,071 70,805,147 205,610 66,148,531 
Foreign Sailing Vessels... 13,291 4,019,222 13,399 4,074,815 
Foreign Steam Vessels ... 15,211 8,465,770 | 14,607 8,246,173 
Total 388,847 94,387,371 | 354,891 88,497,509 











The foreign trade (¢.e., to and from foreign countries and British 


possessions), including repeated voyages, was as follows : — 




















Entered. | Cleared. 
7 Vessels. | Tons. | Vessels. Tons. 
British Sailing Vessels ... 4,800 2,026,738 4,710 2,241,779 
British Steam Vessels ... 33,170 27,006,221 33,164 27,406,909 
Foreign Sailing Vessels.. 11,092 3,490,416 11,444 3,618,781 
Foreign Steam Vessels... 12,869 7,294,644 12,919 7,450,871 
Total 61,931 | 39,818,019 | 62,237 40,718,340 





1 Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
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It is noticeable that out of a grand total of 80,536,359 tons of shipping 
employed in our foreign trade during 1894, 58,681,647 tons were British. 

On the 31st December, 1894, the following vessels and tonnage 
remained on the registers at the various ports of the Empire. 


| Isle of Man, Chan- 

















United Kingdom. | nel Islands, and | Total. 
— British Possessions. 
Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels.} Tons. 
Sailing Vessels... ... | 12,646 | 2,962,425 | 12,180 | 1,172,510 | 24,826 4,134,935 
Steam Vessels... ...:| 8,233 | 5,963,867 3,122 413,470 | 11,355 | 6,377,337 
coo | 20,879 8,926,292 | 15,302 | 1,585,980 | 36,181 | 10,512,272 


In 1815 the mercantile marine tonnage of the Empire equalled 
2,681,276 tons; and in 1839, 3,068,433 tons. 

Having considered the value of our seaborne commerce, the annual 
value of the food imported into and exported from the United Kingdom, 
and the amount of mercantile marine tonnage belonging to both the 
United Kingdom and the Empire at large, although other points might 
be noticed, we come, by a natural transition, to one of the burning and 
most important questions of the day, namely, the manner in which our 
indispensable merchant navy is manned. 

One of the great problems of successive generations of Englishmen 
has been how to ensure an adequate supply of sailors to man both the 
Royal and Mercantile Navies; and anyone who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the various statutes of England relating to maritime affairs, will see 
the great importance that was attached to the matter by our forefathers, 
and the steps that were taken by them (not always with success, it must be 
admitted), in order to encourage the growth of a sufficient body of com- 
petent seamen. 

The problem of how to man the Royal Navy 7 time of peace was 
very effectually solved by the introduction of the continuous service 
system in 1853; the seamen of the Royal and Mercantile Navies having 
previously been practically interchangeable. 

Some seven years later (under Act XXII. and XXIII. Vic., c. 40), as 
the outcome of the Report of the Royal Commission on Manning the Navy 
(of 1859), another departure was taken by establishing the Royal Naval 
Reserve, a force raised from the mercantile marine and destined to 
reinforce the regular service in time of war—a body that must always now 
be considered as a valuable portion of our naval strength. 

According to the official returns, in 1894! there were about 240,458 
persons (including masters) employed in vessels registered as belonging to 
the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, of whom 
26,175 were lascars, and 31,050 were foreigners—leaving a balance of 
183,233 European British subjects. 

It is, of course, quite impossible for a private individual like myself 
to classify these European British subjects, but -an official paper for 





1 Progress of Merchant Shipping. 
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1889! thus distributes 162,500 men, the corresponding number for 
that year:—Masters and officers, 30,000; petty officers, 9,700; sailors, 
51,000; boys and apprentices, 7,600; engineers, 14,000; firemen and 
trimmers, 24,000 ; surgeons, pursers, stewards, and other persons, 26,200. 

Taking the same proportion for 1894, the figures would be :—Masters 
and officers, 33,828 ; petty officers, 10,938; sailors, 57,507; apprentices 
and boys, 8,570; engineers, 15,786; firemen and trimmers, 27,062; 
surgeons, pursers, stewards, etc., 29,542. 

In addition, there were about 121,978 persons engaged in fishing, or 
partially engaged in fishing,? making a grand total of 362,436. 

However, the foregoing figures only give the number of our seafaring 
population approximately. 

Of the lascars I intend saying little more than that from personal 
knowledge and experience I can testify to their being, as a body, sober, 
civil, hard-working, and in every way desirable shipmates; moreover, 
certain initial difficulties being overcome, it is quite possible that they 
might be successfully utilised for the defence of the Empire. 

Although sober, the lascar is not always a teetotaler, as the following 
anecdote will show :—A few years ago, a serang came to London for the 
first time, and, upon his return to India, a friend of mine asked him what 
he thought of England. ‘A fine country, sahib,” he replied; ‘‘a pot 
of beer, so high” (indicating the height), ‘‘ four annas.” 

To him our numerous vessels, our huge docks, our crowded streets, 
our large public buildings, and anything else he might have seen during 
his visit, were as nothing ; he only remembered that in this favoured land 
he had been abie to obtain a quart of beer for sixpence. 

When we approach the subject of the large and increasing number 
of foreigners employed in our mercantile marine, we come to a question 
the gravity and importance of which cannot be over-estimated. I speak 
from the stand-point of national defence. 

As we have seen, out of 240,458 persons said to constitute the 
personnel of our sea-going merchant navy, 31,050 were foreigners, the 
proportion of aliens to British subjects (excluding lascars) being 16°95 
per cent. The percentage in itself is high, and I am aware that the 
opinion is held in various quarters that the correct figures are somewhat 
higher ; however, without recording my adhesion to the latter view, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to express my fear that, unfortunately, the 
aliens are to be found principally among the seamen and firemen classes. 
The next little table shows the nationalities of 216 persons who formed a 
portion of the crews of certain steamers and sailing vessels in 1890 :— 


Norwegians - 51 Italians - - 65 

Swedes - - 47 Greeks - - 5 

Danes_~ - - 14 Austrians - - dl 
Germans - - 34 Portuguese - - dl 
Dutchmen - 6 Russians - - 15 
Frenchmen - 12 Americans - - 14 
Spaniards “2 Others - - 6 ‘ 
Belgians - - 65 





1 Report of the Committee on the Royal Naval Reserve (1891). 
2 Annual Statement of Navigation and Shipping. 
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I am well aware that this matter has not escaped public attention at 
various times; however, nothing has really been done to remedy the evil, 
and it seems as if we are likely to continue sitting still, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

Those who study the course of events, as registered in the daily 
papers, cannot fail to note the unfriendly feeling so often expressed 
towards us by men of other races; and cannot fail to understand that in 
days to come we shall have to defend our interests and possessions by 
armed strength. 

We all know that for centuries prior to the establishment (virtually 
by Henry VIII.) of the Royal Navy as we now understand it, the Kingdom 
mainly relied upon the mercantile marine for its maritime defence ; and 
we are all equally aware that the latter body has had much to do with the 
creation of the Empire, and is one of the great sources of our national 
wealth. 

Lord Brassey, speaking some years ago, said: ‘“*. . . I am reminded 
of the illustrious efforts of our commercial marine in the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. . . . All our sailors in the reign of Elizabeth amounted 
to about 14,000 men; and there were not more than four vessels belong- 
ing to the merchants which exceeded 400 tons ;. but it still remains a 
memorable fact that a Navy, whose splendid achievements fill one of the 
brightest pages of our history, was mainly composed of vessels equipped 
by the commercial towns and the nobility and gentry of England. Of the 
140 ships which were assembled to oppose the Spanish Armada, only 
twenty-eight, according to Hume, belonged to the Royal Navy; and 
those renowned seamen, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, who commanded 
the fleet under Lord Howard, were Masters in the Merchant Navy.”? 

Lord Macaulay thus describes the relief of Londonderry in 1689 :— 
‘« mong the merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle under his 
(Kirke’s) convoy was one called the ‘Mountjoy.’ The master, Micaiah 
Browning, a native of Londonderry, had brought from England a large 
cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against 
the inactivity of the armament. He now eagerly volunteered to take the 
first risk of succouring his fellow-citizens ; and his offer was accepted. 
Andrew Douglas, master of the ‘ Phcenix,’ who had on board a great 
quantity of meal from Scotland, was willing to share the danger and the 
honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted by the ‘ Dartmouth,’ 
a frigate of thirty-six guns, commanded by Captain John Leake, after- 
wards an admiral of great fame”—who in early life was also a merchant 
seaman. 

“It was the 28th of July. The sun had just set : the evening sermon 
in the cathedral was over; and the heart - broken congregation had 
separated; when the sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three vessels 


1 This is a somewhat misleading description of those distinguished seamen. 
No real comparison can be drawn between the hardy adventurers, who were as 
ready to fight the Spaniard in those Elizabethan days as to trade, and whose lives 
were spent as much in fighting as in trading, and the offigers and men of the 
mercantile marine of the present day. Drake and Frobisher at the time of 
the Armada held the rank of Vice-Admiral, and Hawkins that of Rear- 
Admiral.—Eb. 
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coming up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp. The 
besiegers were on the alert for miles along both shores. The ships were 
in extreme peril, for the river was low; and the only navigable channel 
ran very near to the left bank, where the headquarters of the enemy had 
been fixed, and where the batteries were most numerous. Leake 
performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy of his noble profession, 
exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns with 
great effect. At length the little squadron came to the place of peril. 
Then the ‘ Mountjoy’ took the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way: but the shock was such that the 
‘Mountjoy’ rebounded and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph rose 
from the banks: the Irish rushed to their boats, and were preparing to 
board; but the ‘ Dartmouth’ poured on them a well-directed broadside, 
which threw them into disorder. Just then the ‘ Phoenix’ dashed at the 
breach which the ‘ Mountjoy’ had made, and was in a moment within the 
fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The ‘ Mountjoy’ began to 
move, and soon passed safe through the broken stakes and floating spars. 
But her brave master was no more. A shot from one of the batteries had 
struck him; and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, in sight of 
the city which was his birthplace, which was his home, and which had 
just been saved by his courage and self-devotion from the most frightful 
form of destruction.” 

Some evidence given before the Lords’ Committee upon the Navigation 
Laws, in 1848, by Admiral Sir George Byam Martin, should not be for- 
gotten. ‘The merchant service, he held, was everything to the. Navy, while 
the Navy, he was convinced, could not exist withoutit . . . . Every 
person who remembcred the muster of the Navy immediately preceding 
the war in 1793, could not failto know that the glorious victory of the 
Ist of June, 1794, under Lord Howe, was gained by the merchant seamen 
of the Kingdom.” 

Coming to more recent times, our operations in connection with 
the Russian War; the suppression of the Indian Mutiny; the 
Abyssinian Expedition; the Egyptian Expedition, including the 
movement on Tel-el-Kebir from the Suez Canal; the second Egyptian 
Expedition ; and the Burmah Expedition, were materially aided by the 
mercantile marine—in fact, those successful undertakings would have 
been quite impossible without its co-operation. ; 

I will not take up more of your time by reciting further instances of 
the many war services of the merchant navy, but will remark that in 1877 
the late Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., said :—‘‘ We should never forget that 
the naval power of Great Britain is based upon her maritime resources, and 
that our merchant services must ever be our most trustworthy auxiliary in 
any lengthened war. Ina word, it is the real source of our supremacy on 
the ocean,” 

Again, Lord Brassey has told us in his ‘Annual’ that ‘fa navy unsup- 
ported by an extensive mercantile marine is a hothouse plant, which may 
indeed produce great results for a time, but cannot endure the severe 
strain of a long-protracted war. 
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“No nation can be a really formidable Naval Power which does not 
possess an adequate maritime population. 

“Russia, a half-Oriental, and Turkey, a semi-civilised State, can 
purchase or build ironclad ships, but their maritime resources would 
speedily be exhausted in war, because they lack the support of a flourish- 
ing mercantile marine. 

“Napoleon possessed a fleet of eighty line-of-battle-ships, a force 
quite sufficient to have enabled him to contend with England for the 
mastery of the seas. But all his naval operations failed, because unsup- 
ported by a vigorous merchant service.” 

I took forthe keynote of a paper that I had the honour of reading 
before the members of this Institution, seven years ago!, words used by the 
Royal Commissioners of 1859 :—‘‘ Your Majesty posscsses in the Merchant 
Service elements of naval power such as no other Government enjoys” 
—and I am desirous that the spirit of the same text should pervade my 
lecture to-day. 

Only a few months ago,? I said in this theatre :—‘‘It cannot be 
too thoroughly understood that the Royal and Mercantile Navies are 
absolutely and wholly dependent upon one another. Without a large 
and powerful Navy for its protection, our mercantile marine would not 
long exist; without the mercantile marine there would soon be little for 
the Navy to protect; without the mercantile marine, owing to the geo- 
graphical conditions of the Empire, naval and military operations upon an 
extensive scale would be out of the question; and, moreover, the country 
is entirely dependent upon the mercantile marine for its food supply— 
and without food no defence would be possible.” 

This afternoon, I fearlessly assert that in all our great maritime 
struggles the history of the Royal Navy has also been the history of the 
Merchant Navy; that that which hath been is that which will be; and 
that whoever attempts to sow dissension between those two great bodies 
is doing a disservice alike to Queen and Country. 

Here, as one who has long desired to bring the two Services into closer 
touch than they have been in for many years until recently, and as one 
who, accordingly, took no part in the controversy that raged some time 
since over the admission of some Royal Naval Reserve and mercantile 
marine officers to a Supplementary List of the Royal Navy, may I be 
permitted to express my gratification that the very fair terms offered by 
the Admiralty induced so many gentlemen to come forward; and also to 
indulge the hope that the temporary revival of an old custom may be 
found to act as an additional bond between our naval brethren and 
ourselves. 

As has already been mentioned, the problem of how to man the 
Royal Navy in time of peace has been fully solved by the introduction of 
the continuous service system, and the problem how to reinforce the 
Royal Navy in time of war has been solved by the creation of the Royal 
Naval Reserve; however, it is absolutely certain that we shall require 
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many more men than we now possess; accordingly, the deficiency will 
have to be made up from among our seafaring population; and it is 
obvious that every foreigner employed in our merchant service helps to 
restrict our recruiting ground. 

Moreover, it does not appear to be wise on the part of a country which 
is so wholly dependent upon her shipping for her food supply, to have 
her vessels largely manned by aliens; who would not be likely to exert 
themselves much in order to escape capture, and who might, conceivably, 
be in league with the enemy. Indeed, it is analogous to placing the 
keys of the citadel in the hands of a stranger; and is a standing danger 
to our national life. In short, British merchant seamen are absolutely 
necessary in time of war for three purposes—to reinforce the Royal 
Navy, to conduct our food supply, and to carry on all the ordinary trade 
that may be available. 


Although not one of my principal points, I might also emphasise 
the view that it seems to be a pity, when so many of our countrymen are 
out of employment and in distress, and when so many difficulties present 
themselves in the way of starting lads in life, that we should, according 
to a moderate calculation I have made, be paying to strangers, who will 
form a weak spot in our armour, and be a positive danger in time of 
emergency, at least £1,678,633 per annum (including the cost of their 
food)—the figures being based upon the numbers given in the official 
returns. 

It must not be forgotten that if defeated in any great naval war, the 
sun of the Empire will have set, and it must be remembered that although 
able to carry through a great war victoriously, we shall probably sustain 
much loss in the way of ships sunk and damaged, while the casualties 
among their crews will be heavy. Witi the vast resources at our command 
in the Royal Dockyards and private building establishments, the ships 
will soon be repaired or replaced; but how about the people to man 
them? It takes long years for boys to grow up, and, in the meantime, 
are we to degenerate into a second-class Naval Power? Undoubtedly 
not; therefore, in the present time of peace, it behoves us to carefully 
attend to the composition and interests of a class upon whom so much 
may depend in the future. 

Singular, indeed, is the constitution of some minds! We are told 
that at a recent meeting of the Peace Society, appropriately held on 
Trafalgar day—appropriately because Lord Nelson was really one of the 
greatest pacificators of the century—a member solemnly and apparently in 
good faith put forward the novel proposition that special histories should 
be written for the use of schools, wherein great victories and battles 
would be practically ignored ; and, some years ago, a leaflet came into 
my hands which attempted to demonstrate the folly of maintaining armies 
and fleets; showed the amount of money that had been spent on war, 
and in preparation for war, during a given period, and wound up with ‘a 
calculation as to the number of dissenting chapels that could have been 
built for the same sum. 
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We next have to consider the causes that have led to such a large 
influx of foreigners. 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws (Foreign Trade, XII. and XIII. 
Vict., c. 29; and Coasting Trade, XVII. and XVIII. Vict., c. 5), with the 
consequent abolition of the compulsory apprenticeship system, may be 
looked upon as one of the first steps in this downward path; although I am 
not old-fashioned enough to advocate their re-imposition—a task that 
would be analogous to ‘‘ ploughing the sands”—as their abolition 
doubtless did good in other directions. 

In 1853 there were (exclusive of masters) only 7,321 foreigners 
shown, or 4°4 per cent. of the whole number of men employed ; whereas, 
in the next year, there were 13,200, or 8°8 per cent. 

In the same way, in 1845, while the Navigation Laws were still in 
force, 15,704 apprentices were enrolled, while in 1894 the number sank 
to 2,164, 

Unfortunately of late years there has been an increasing disinclina- 
tion on the part of shipowners to employ young lads, partly, no doubt, 
owing to the fact that the general introduction of steam has materially 
affected the character of both our foreign and coasting trades—the latter 
having once been the nursery for our seamen. 

As a reason for employing foreigners, it is alleged against the 
British seaman that he is drunken, insubordinate, and regardless of his 
engagements. 

That this is true in some instances—and too many instances—there 
can be no doubt ; but it is also a fact that we possess good and reliable 
men, and, in support of this statement, I may mention that some firms, to 
their honour be it said, employ none but Englishmen. 

Though their conduct at times, both ashore and on board ship, may 
not be all that could be desired, I venture to think that in a case of real 
emergency, when courage and endurance are required, few masters would 
be inclined to exchange a British crew for a foreign one; moreover, I 
hold the opinion that in many instances the seaman is as much sinned 
against as sinning. 

Even if he were all that his detractors say he is, would it not be all 
the more our duty to make still greater efforts to elevate him in the social 
scale, instead of improving him off the face of the earth—or rather off the 
face of the sea ? 

On behalf of the foreign seaman, it is contended that he is more 
sober and more amenable to discipline, and, to a certain extent, that may 
be so; but drunken foreign seamen, and insubordinate foreign seamen, 
have not altogether escaped my notice. 

Personally, I cannot help thinking that the preference frequently 
given to aliens is not always so much due to the relative character of 
the men, as to pecuniary and other considerations—as well as to 
thoughtlessness. 

However, it would be unfair to ascribe the large employment of 
foreigners entirely to the action of shipowners, for a considerable portion 
of the responsibility and blame must also rest upon the shoulders of the 
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masters, as in many, if not most, instances, the matter is entirely in their 
hands, their employers in no way interfering with the composition of 
their crews. At the present time, masters and mates are bitterly crying 
out about the unfair competition to which they, too, are being subjected 
by strangers; while they themselves, nevertheless, are encouraging the 
same sort of competition in a lower grade. 

The next question that presents itself is this: ‘‘ Have our merchant 
seamen deteriorated of late years?” I venture to think not; for various 
reasons, 

In the first place, the Consular Reports of between forty and fifty 
years ago were so unfavourable to the seamen of that period, that, 
provided those documents really reflected the true condition of affairs 
then, it is hardly conceivable that our men could be worse at the present 
day. 

Secondly, in 1872, the late Mr. Thomas Gray, C.B., Assistant- 
Secretary to the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, said :—‘*t You 
would be surprised, and the country at large would be surprised, to 
compare the opinions expressed in 1847 with the opinions received from 
Consuls in 1870, as to the character of the British Mercantile Marine. 
The improvement is something that nobody could credit, unless he 
has an opportunity of referring to papers that are within the knowledge 
of our department.” 

Sir Philip Francis, then Consul-General at Constantinople, wrote 
during the same year :—‘ Notwithstanding all the unfavourable remarks 
which are made on the British sailor of the present day 
there are excellent qualities among the class.” 

Again, to apply one or two other tests. The Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, managed by the Board of Trade, received between the financial 
years 1856-57 and 1892-93 the sum of 41,757,247 ; the annual amount 
being £11,353 in 1856-57, and £84,799 in 1892-93. In like manner, the 
value of Seamen’s Money Orders issued from 1867 to 1893-94 was 
£10,834,439; the amount being £295,622 in 1867, and £438,521 in 
1893-94. Also, in connection with the Transmission of Wages Scheme, 
the Board of Trade received between 1878 and 1893-94, £2,536,253 ; the 
amount being £27,967 in 1879 (the first complete year), and £195,630 in 
1893-94. 

All this points to growing thrift and carefulness, and, consequently, 
to improved conduct. 

In reply to an enquiry, a friend of mine, holding an official position, 
wrote to me the other day :—‘‘I think on the whole the general 
character of British seamen is improving, but there is a larger rowdy fire- 
men element, and these latter are sometimes confused with seamen, and, 
of course, this does not add to their credit.” 

When we consider how much good work that greatly maligned 
department of the State, the Board of Trade, has done with the object of 
improving the condition of the sailor, by establishing Seamen’s Savings 
Banks, by granting Seamen’s Money Orders, by transmitting seamen’s 
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wages to their homes, by inspecting forecastles, and last, but not least, by 

the examination of provisions ; and when, in addition, we consider how, 
mainly by private enterprise, Sailors’ Homes have been built, reading- 
rooms established, and missions started in various parts of the world, can 
we come to the conclusion that all those influences have been simply 
thrown away, and that the sailor, instead of improving, is still upon the 
downward path? Assuredly not! 

Of course, no matter what has been done in the past, or may be 
done in the future, there will always be some men who will contrive to 
get hopelessly off the right track; but I think the weight of evidence 
supports the view that the general character of those employed has 
improved, although, for various reasons, the progress made has not been 
so rapid as it has been with respect to persons engaged in corresponding 
employments on shore. 

The fact would seem to be that nearly all classes of the land popu- 
lation have gone ahead so much of late years, owing to various social 
reforms and movements that have taken place, that Jack has been left 
somewhat astern of his friends for a time. 

Having endeavoured to place before you a slight sketch of what 
I believe to be the actual state of affairs now, we will pass on to consider 
how the unsatisfactory features of the question can be dealt with and 
remedied. 

By Act VII. and VIII., Will. III., c. 21, all seamen were required to 
pay 6d. a month out of their wages towards the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital, and this payment was compulsory for merchant seamen until 
1834, they, of course, being eligible for certain benefits, which they did 
not always receive. 

In 1747 (XX., Geo. II., c. 38), the Merchant Seamen’s Fund was insti- 
tuted, subscription to it being compulsory, and in addition to the 
Greenwich Hospital contribution. 

This fund was ordered to be wound up (Act XIV. and XV., Vict., c. 102) 
in 1851, when it was practically in a bankrupt condition, the cause of its 
collapse apparently having been gross mismanagement due to decentrali- 
sation—that is to say, that while the Government were responsible for 
the money, the affairs of the fund were managed by irresponsible 
committees at the out-ports; there not having been even uniformity 
observed with regard to the value of the individual pensions awarded at 
different places. Pensions are still being paid on account of this fund. 

A Seamen’s Fund was instituted in Jersey in 1835, under the name 
of Société de Bienfaisance pour la Marine Marchande de Jersey, which is 
still in existence, although by an Order-in-Council, dated May 11th, 1895, 
confirming an Act passed by the States of the Island, its compulsory 
character was abolished. 

Various schemes for the amelioration of the conditions of our 
seamen and their families have been put forward from time to time, and 
of those actually in operation I need not do more than allude to the 
Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, the Royal Alfred Aged Seamen’s 
Institution, the Seamen’s Hospital Society, the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
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Society, and other kindred charities and associations—all doing very 
valuable work. 

In 1863, Captain Henry Toynbee, F.R.A.S. (under whom it was my 
privilege to serve as a youngster) delivered an address, at the London 
Tavern, on ‘‘The Present Condition of Merchant Seamen, and how it 
may be improved”; when his main points were the providing of 
“homes” for the wives and children of married seamen, and the 
establishment of a benefit fund for pensioning aged and decayed 
mariners. Neither of these projects was carried into effect, the principal 
cause of the failure of the first having been that its author was under the 
necessity of making another voyage, and that there was nobody to look 
after the matter in his absence; however, it may yet be that the bread 
cast upon the waters will return after many days. 

No doubt, a well-managed Pension Fund would be a great boon to 
our sailors, and in the present mercantile marine offices we have the 
necessary machinery for working such a scheme efficiently and economi- 
cally; but to insure success two fundamental conditions would be 
requisite, namely, compulsory membership, and absolute control by the 
Board of Trade. 

However, pending the establishment of such a fund, I should like to 
see the insurance benefits of the Post Office brought nearer to the 
mariner by vesting in the Superintendents of Mercantile Marine offices 
the same powers that are now exercised by postmasters. 

I have already remarked upon the disinclination of the shipowner of 
the present day to undertake the training of boys as one of the causes that 
have led to such a large influx of foreigners. The situation would seem 
to be as follows. In effect, the Government say that it is no business of 
theirs to train seamen for the benefit of private employers; and, on the 
other hand, the shipowners argue why, when they can obtain men, 
although foreigners, by other means to do their work, they should go to 
the trouble and expense of educating young sailors, in order that they may 
some day be available for the service of the State. 

With all due deference, I would express the opinion that both these 
lines of argument are inconclusive. 

While it certainly is not the duty of the Government to train seamen 
for the service of private individuals, it is equally certain that it is their 
manifest duty to take all steps that be necessary, and to do all in their 
power to provide for the safety of the Empire ; and, in this connection, I 
would respectfully submit, that no more momentous work could be under- 
taken than to train a class of men who will, unquestionably, be required 
to assist, and, in fact, to play an important part, in the defence of our 
Sovereign and her dominions. 

While it is clearly not the duty of shipowners to train seamen for the 
service of the Crown, it is equally clear that their business, in common 
with some other professions and trades, must be carried on in accordance 
with the requirements of public policy—and no one can doubt that if is 
decidedly contrary to sound public policy that our carrying trade—which 
includes our food supply—should be conducted by the agency of aliens. 
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For many years past, the favourite plan usually put forward for 
increasing the supply of British seamen has been to establish training- 
ships for boys; and we now have a number stationed at different ports 
round the coast. 

No doubt the ideal way of making sailors is to give youngsters a 
preliminary training on board such vessels, and then to send them to sea : 
a system successfully carried out in the Royal Navy. 

But, unfortunately, the conditions which obtain in connection with 
the training-ships of the Royal Navy, and the conditions which obtain in 
connection with the vessels that train boys for the mercantile marine, 
are widely different. 

In the former case, the lads are selected with care, special attention 
being paid to their medical fitness, and, after entry, they are bound to 
serve afloat. 

In the latter case, the ships may be principally divided into industrial 
schools and reformatories, in neither of which classes is it probable that 
medical fitness takes a very prominent position ; and, moreover, the lads, 
when trained, may not elect to go to sea. 

Far be it from me to underrate the work those vessels do, for they 
doubtless turn out, from sometimes most unpromising material, youths 
who do much credit to their instructors, and who, under less kindly 
auspices and less favourable circumstances, instead of developing into 
honest and worthy citizens would become rogues and vagabonds. 

But, after all, the stamp of boy frequently introduced into the 
mercantile marine from this source leaves much to be desired. 

In fact, 1am going to be heretic enough to assert that I do not 
attach so much importance to the training-ships as many other people do ; 
and do not believe that salvation can alone be worked out by their aid. 

So far, I have only spoken about the lower grades of the profession, 
but I am quite of opinion that there is room for improvement in the 
higher ranks also; and that improvement can only be brought about by 
raising the educational status of the masters, mates, and engineers. 

The ‘“ Worcester” and the ‘‘ Conway,” the officers’ training-ships on 
the Thames and Mersey have done, and are doing, excellent work in this 
direction ; but the young gentlemen educated on board those vessels only 
form a small portion of the whole. 

It is an indisputable fact that, while among the officers of the 
merchant navy there are to be found many men who would do credit to 
any profession under the sun, there are also too many others who cause us 
to wonder how they attained, and how they retain, their position. 

i am aware that there is a class of shipowner who doés not 
particularly encourage education, probably from a fear that he may have 
to pay more for the services of the improved article—a very short-sighted 
policy in the long run—but this educational question, however, is in itself 
so large a subject, that I have no time to pursue it further to-day. 

A fruitful source of trouble on board ship is the use of unnecessarily 
strong language, and masters and owners should do all intheir power to 
check it. 
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Since 1892, the provisions of ships proceeding beyond Cape Horn, 
the Cape of Good Hope, or Suez, have been inspected by the Board of 
Trade, and therefore a certain minimum standard of goodness may be 
assumed for articles shipped in the United Kingdom; but more might 
be done in the way of providing a greater variety of diet, and there is 
also much left to be desired with regard to the way in which the food 
is cooked and served up—or shall I say, in many instances, “slung” 
at the men. This question of cookery has received a good deal of 
attention from the London Shipmasters’ Society of late years. 

Crew space is deducted from the gross registered tonnage of vessels, 
and forecastles are inspected and certified by the Board of Trade. No 
doubt the general character of the accommodation is better than it used 
to be, but it is still open to much improvement, and many owners might 
do a good deal more for the comfort of their people, at practically no 
expense, by having sliding mess tables, etc., fitted. 

The master, too, should inspect the forecastle at least once a week 
in order to ascertain that it is kept properly clean and comfortable. 

Another thing that I should like to see on board all ships is a 
small library—consisting of a well-chosen and interesting collection of 
books—among which there should be some works relating to our own 
country and the different countries to which the vessel might be trading. 
In this age of cheap literature, the cost would be but trifling, while much 
advantage would be derived from the fact that the men would have some 
“refining occupation during their leisure hours. 

If men could be retained more—and I am aware that this point is a 
delicate one, beset by almost insuperable difficulties, except in some cases— 
to work on board their vessels when in home ports, with the object of 
sailing in the same ships again, it would have a great influence for good ; 
and this was one of Captain Toynbee’s ideas in 1863. 

Captain G. H. Gardner, R.N., writing in 1867, said :—‘ I believe that 
if the seamen are once brought to see that their employers and officers 
take a lasting interest in their welfare, and that it does not cease with the 
end of the voyage, they will be brought to reflect, and so be drawn into 
steadier and improved social habits.” 

The sailor, after all, isa very impressionable being, as is only too 
frequently proved by the manner in which he is led away by agitators, and 
the preachers of false economic doctrines. 

Treat men like beasts, and they will be beasts; treat them like reason- 
able human beings, and, in the majority of cases, they will behave as 
such 

I in no way desire to pose as a philanthropist, but I am so deeply and 
thoroughly imbued with a belief in the urgent and pressing necessity for 
having British seamen in British ships, that I am willing and anxious to 
take part, so far as time and circumstances will permit, in any work tending 
to bring about such a desirable result. . 

Some people favour the idea that instead of the Mercantile Marine 
being a feeder for the Royal Navy, the Royal Navy should become a 
feeder for the Mercantile Marine, and one of the schemes put forward is 
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that boys should be trained for the Navy, as at present, and that after five 
years’ service in the fleet-—presumably from the age of eighteen—they 
should be relegated to the Royal Naval Reserve for a further period of 
fifteen years. 

To my mind, the principal objections to such a course are that it would 
be introducing either short service, pure and simple, into the Navy, or a 
mixture of short and continuous service; moreover, it would be very 
costly. As regards short service, I doubt whether many naval officers could 
be found who would advocate it; and, as regards a mixture of short and 
continuous service, the anomaly caused by the training of a number of 
youths on board the same vessels, and requiring them to serve together 
for a few years, with ultimate totally different objects in view, would 
scarcely be beneficial to the interests of that great and illustrious body 
commonly known as our first line of defence. Looking at the success 
that has attended our present system, would it be wise to tamper with it ? 
To throw away the substance, in fact, while grasping after the shadow ? 

Again, would the young men thus passed through the Navy be willing 
to join the Mercantile Marine ; and would the latter be willing to receive 
them ? My own impression is, that those young fellows would not elect to 
serve in the Merchant Navy ; and I also doubt whether there would be any 
great desire manifested by masters to engage them—for a man who has 
spent too much time on board a man-o’-war does not always make the best 
possible merchant seaman: he has got into a groove, and does not adapt 
himself to the ever-varying character of his new circumstances in the 
manner that might be expected of him. 

Most assuredly, a certain number of boys should be trained for the 
Royal Naval Reserve and Mercantile Marine a/ the expense, and partially 
al the expense, of the State; but the plan that commends itself to my 
mind differs somewhat from the one just commented upon. 

To be brief, I would suggest that the Board of Trade should be 
furnished with funds out of the public purse, wherewith to annually 
apprentice a fixed number of lads, not under the age of sixteen, selected 
for their medical fitness and respectability, to approved shipowners, for a 
term of three years. 

The sum to be paid should cover all expenses to which the shipowner 
would be liable, and an agreement, outside the scope of the indentures, 
should be entered into with the Government by the boys and their parents 
or guardians. 

At the time of apprenticeship, the boys should be entered in the 
Third Class of the Royal Naval Reserve; upon the expiration of their 
indentures, they should undergo three months’ instruction on board one 
of the modern drill-ships ; after which, they should be required to serve 
in the fleet for a period of twelve months ; and then be sent to one of the 
schools for a course of gunnery. 

By this time, their training would be pretty complete, and they would 
be in a position to earn their own living in the merchant service—they 
being required to serve for fifteen years in the Royal Naval Reserve, from 
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the age of twenty, and being eligible for pension upon the same terms 
now granted to First Class men. 

In addition, a limited amount of State aid should also be given 
towards the training of a number of boys not intended to be enrolled in 
the Royal Naval Reserve (although, of course, they would become eligible 
in time to do so), and such boys, when trained, would be available to man 
the vessels carrying our food supply in time of war, for it must be borne 
in mind that at such a period sailors will be necessary for other purposes 
than that of fighting. 

It would be most essential that considerable care should be exercised 
in selecting ships for the boys, in the first instance, so that they would 
not, at the outset of their career, be exposed to the risk of losing respect 
for those in authority over them, and, by the character of their treatment, 
become disgusted with their calling. 

Of course, all this would cost money, but it would be very much 
cheaper than the scheme before mentioned, and in my opinion would, 
from an all-round point of view, be attended with more satisfactory 
results. 

If we spent £250,000, or even £500,000, per annum over this training 
of seamen, it would be but a small sum compared with the gigantic 
interests at stake. 

No matter what scheme or system may be adjudged the best, it is to 
be sincerely hoped that the Government will really take up this question 
of the manning of the Merchant Navy in some practical manner before 
long—as I have before said, there is no more important question in 
existence; but, the great departments of the State move slowly, and we 
must admit, when we consider the magnitude of their responsibilities and 
the far-reaching character of their actions, that it is only right that they 
should do so. 

However, while waiting for those in authority to take action, we need 
not sit down and twiddle our thumbs. 

Providence helps those who help themselves, and, given a few 
enthusiastic and energetic men, great works can be accomplished by 
private enterprise. 

We have leagues and societies enough in England, and to spare; but 
I think there is still room for an association pledged to use all the means 
in its power to cultivate the British seaman in preference to his foreign 
rivals. 

Such an association should seek to draw into its ranks persons of 
every degree, including shipowners, masters, mates, engineers, and, in 
fact, all who take an active interest in the welfare of the Empire ; in the 
method of its work, it should widely point out the dangers attending the 
present system ; should initiate and carry through schemes for the benefit 
of our seafaring classes ; should in no way enter into rivalry or competition 
with existing organisations, but, remembering that ‘‘ Union is strength,” 
should rather aim at welding them into one homogeneous body, by insti- 
tuting conferences to discuss important questions relating to the improve- 
ment of our sailors’ condition; and as part, and not the least important 
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part, of its patriotic labours, should be earnest and constant in endeavouring 
to impress upon the men that they, too, have a duty to perform, and must 
assist in working out their own salvation. 

In fact, I would appeal to the patriotism and intelligence of all; 
for patriotism, it is needless to say, is not the property of any particular 
party nor section of the community. 

We are told that one of the ideas upon which the ancient Roman 
Empire rested—and which, no doubt, was at once a source of strength 
and a source of weakness—‘‘ was the belief that as the dominion of 
Rome was universal so must it be eternal.” 

Lactantius Firmianus, sometimes called the ‘‘ Christian Cicero,” who 
lived during the latter half of the third and the first half of the fourth 
centuries, wrote :—‘‘ When Rome, the head of the world, shall have fa:len, 
who can doubt that the end is come of human things, aye, of the earth 
itself?’ Yet we, who live in the nineteenth century, know that Rome, 
once the mistress of the world, enervated by luxury, torn by internal dis- 
sensions, unmindful of her exalted duties, and neglectful of her defences, 
fell from her high estate—fell so low, indeed, during succeeding ages, that 
her name would have become a mere geographical expression had not her 
walls sheltered the Vicar of Christ. 

To-day, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress rules over territories vastly 
greater in extent and vastly more important than those over which the 
Roman eagles flew ; and an idea, similar to that which existed in ancient 
Rome, appears to prevail in Great Britain at the present period, namely, 
that as the Empire is so large and powerful now, so it will continue to be 
to the end of time. God grant it may! But it certainly will not if we 
too neglect our vast responsibilities and opportunities, permit any portion 
of our armour to rust, and retain weak links in our chain of national 
defence—and one of those weakest links I have endeavoured to bring to 
your notice this afternoon. 

However, the startling events of the past few weeks will do more to 
awaken the Empire to a sense of its duty than many thousands of books 
or lectures could have accomplished. 

As we have seen, for centuries past British merchant seamen have been 
not only by their courage and labours one of the sources of the wealth, 
but also one of the bulwarks, of their country, and it is certain that their 
services will be equally necessary to the Empire in the future ; accordingly 
let us strive to do all that lies in our power to increase, foster, and 
encourage such an indispensable and exceptional class. 

It now only remains for me to ask, Who will take part, who will 
assist, in this great national work? 

To all here present to-day, and to all those who may read this lecture 
hereafter, I most earnestly appeal, figuratively making use of the words 
spoken by the man who appeared in a vision in the night to S. Paul at 
‘Troas: ‘‘ Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” 
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Commander G. O. Moore, R.N., Retired (Superintendent of the ‘‘ Arethusa ” 
Training-ship) : The lecturer has said that the training-ships round the coast may 
be divided into industrial schools and reformatory ships, and I have come here 
to-day to emphatically deny it, expecting something of the kind would be 
said. A little while ago, either in this theatre or in the old one, a gentle- 
man, occupying the same position, made remarks of a nearly similar 
character, and the chairman endorsed those remarks, which drew from an 
old hand-—-now a master mariner, who was trained in the training-ship that 
I have the honour to superintend—a letter to my committee, stating that this 
ought to be denied. The chairman's remark was that the present training-ships 
did not supply the proper sort of boys for the mercantile marine. His remarks 
were modified in the report in the Institution JOURNAL, but, unfortunately, what he 
said first of all had gone all over the press. Perhaps it might surprise the lecturer, 
anda good many other people besides, to learn that within twenty miles of this build- 
ing there are three training-ships, which are not industrial schools or reformatories, 
and that send 700 boys annually to sea between them. Those boys are subject to 
careful medical inspection, and if they are found unfit for sea during the time they 
are in the training-ship they are sent back. I cannot speak for the Marine Society 
any more than from general knowledge, or for the ‘‘Exmouth,” but I can speak for 
the ‘‘Arethusa.” The ‘‘Arethusa” last year sent into the mercantile marine 
122 boys, into the Royal Navy 50, and into the Royal Marines 8 boys. That, with 
two Army band boys, makes up 182 as the whole number. If they are fit for the 
Royal Navy, they should be fit forthe mercantile marine. The boys are carefully 
selected. They usually come to our office in Shaftesbury Avenue ; a beadle goes 
to their homes and enquires into their circumstances ; they bring a written 
character, and pass a medical examination before they are taken. If the lecturer 
had said that no training-ships are supported by the Government except 
industrial schools and reformatories, he would have been right. A certain 
amount of criminality earns Government grant, but we get nothing except the 
subscriptions of the charitable. I came here in consequence of what was said on 
the last occasion, when, unfortunately, I was not present to contradict it ; but 
there are those three ships in the London river, and another at Liverpool, 
in which the greatest care possible is exercised in the election of the boys, and 
the difficulty is to get them into decent ships. I have a case now on hand. A 
boy was shipped in London in a coasting vessel. I thought he was all right. 
The vessel took him to Dover, and then to Harwich ; there it was sold, and the boy 
was told he was not wanted any more. He was only fourteen days on board, 
and then was sent home to his friends. A lady wrote to me to know what she 
was to do with him, as he had come back. He had been eighteen months in the 
‘* Arethusa."’ He was only thirteen years old when he came, and we keep them 
until they are fifteen to get some stuff into them before we send them to sea. Of 
course, boy-like, he left a portion of his kit on the vessel, and it is rather an 
expensive thing to fit a boy out again, as it costs some £4 to do so. However, if 
anyone wants a boy, if they apply to our agent they can have him. 


Captain J. D. Curtis, R.N. (Retired) : I have had some little experience with 
the boys that come from the ‘‘ Warspite.” Most of the ships fitted out in the East 
used in my time to have some of these boys—I speak of the ‘‘Calypso” in 1845, 
and of the ‘‘ Waterwitch” in 1853. These boys invariably drifted into the after- 
guard ; you could not make top-men of them. They had to be made into cooks, 
cooks’ mates,and soon. There was one boy, a main-deck sweeper, and we could 
not keep him clean in any way; he was one of those fellows who are very 
difficult to deal with, and it was impossible to get him into order. With 
respect to the ‘‘ Waterwitch,” there was a boy named Clark, a good-looking 
little boy, up to every roguery, except going over the gunwale of the ship. You 
could not get that boy into the rigging. He was flogged in a way which was 
really cruel, but it was no use; he was in the ship for three years on the 
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coast of Africa, and on paying off was discharged the Service. There is one point 
I should like to say, and that is, that we have 3,000 miles of sea coast in the 
United Kingdom, forming the principal training ground for our maritime 
population, and some of the smartest and best seamen I have been shipmates with 
have been originally fisherboys and men. It is said that there are 360,000 men 
getting their l’ving by the fishing industry, and I think we certainly ought 
to get some of these boys and men to recruit from. The Government subsi- 
dise ships for the purpose of carrying troops and serving as cruisers for 
war purposes. I do not see why they should not subsidise boys. You 
cannot have men without boys. The merchants say they won't have boys; 
they are a nuisance. I have a nephew who joined one of these merchant 
ships, paying a heavy premium; he was half starved. His ship relieved another 
ship with provisions, and for two or three weeks they were living on mere bread 
and dust. The boy had served his time, and deserted in Australia lately. They 
are not altogether well treated in the merchant service. I want to say just one 
word about our Colonies, I think they ought to prove their loyalty by paying 
a fair proportion towards the expense of maintaining the Navy which protects 
their trade, and I do not think they all do so at present. 


Captain Sir JOHN CoLoms, R.M.A., M.P. (Retired): I came here to listen 
because, of course, it is a subject which any man, who considers the Empire 
at ali, must take an interest in. There is one question I should like to 
ask the lecturer. He has given us information with regard to the dis- 
tribution of foreigners by nationalities. I would ask him, Can he give 
us any information as to the distribution of ratings occupied by foreigners ? 
When we talk of the foreign element in the mercantile marine it is a 
very serious matter, and a matter greatly to be deplored; but I think 
the question, as it affects the Royal Navy, is very much influenced by the 
sort of rating the foreign element occupies in the mercantile marine. 
Perhaps, if he cannot give us that information, he, with his great 
knowledge, would be able to tell us where it is to be found, as I have 
never been able to get it. There are only two other points: one is with 
regard to his first figures as to the annual! value of commerce. He speaks of the 
disturbance that will accrue to the commerce of these Islands in the event of our 
being at war with one or more great Powers. We are all quite agreed upon that, 
but there is one point I do not think is sufficiently taken into consideration in speaking 
of the disturbance of our commerce through war. The amount of disturbance 
to our commerce after a declaration of war is entirely a question of how far we 
are prepared to defend it. It all resolves itself into a question of that fact. But 
there is a disturbance that is not dependent upon actual hostilities at all, but 
which follows automatically the declaration of war ; and taking those large figures 
which he gives us, which are no doubt quite correct, though they differ from the 
last Government returns, I would point out this, that the mere declaration of war 
in the case of the States, for example, would automatically suspend interchange, 
and in that way it would affect 18 per cent. of our total trade. But in the case of 
America it would affect nearly double that: nearly 36 per cent. of the trade of 
America would automatically be shut up without any act of war at all, whereas in 
our case it would only be 18 per cent. Therefore, it shows, I think, how very 
complex the question of the defence of sea commerce is, if you get down from the 
broad ground that you have got to protect it at all hazards, and that the amount 
of disturbance of your commerce by acts of war is simply incident to your means 
and to your ability to defend it. That, of course, brings us to the very important 
question of the manning of the Royal Navy, and I do not suppose there can be any 
difference of opinion in this Institution or anywhere else among thoughtful men, 
for everybody must recognise the vast importance of co-operation between the 
Royal Navy and the mercantile marine. I think that is accepted, but when you 
come to the actual carrying out of practical co-operation it is a large question, 
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and I will not enter into it at once. I would, however, say this, that I cannot 
see myself why there should be any great difficulty (supposing public feeling to be 
sufficiently aroused) in obtaining from Parliament such a grant as would certainly 
tend to draw the youth of our seaboard population more towards the mercantile 
marine. For my own part, I think the presence of foreigners in our mercantile 
marine is due to several influencing causes. The very interesting and important 
figures given by the lecturer, with regard to the increase of foreigners in the 
mercantile marine, which is undoubtedly the case, I am afraid, may be due to a 
growing disinclination of the youth of this country to discomfort, and to severe 
discomfort in our merchant service ; and I think that the same causes that are 
depriving our agricultural population of labour are very much tending to deter 
the rising population of our sea coasts from entering and facing the difficulties, the 
hardships, and privations of the mercantile marine as they now prevail. When we 
find that on questions affecting education the Government and Parliament are so 
ready to grant considerable sums of money on the bare name of ‘technical ” 
education, I can see no reason, and I am prepared to support my view in the 
House, why, when we look at the vast importance of the questions brought 
before us to-day, Parliament should not be generous in applying these doctrines 
of technical education by giving grants for results to nautical training schools, or 
such establishments as are alluded to by the lecturer, so as to in every way 
encourage the youth of this country to qualify for service in the mercantile marine, 
and also to enter it. I think if the Government did that it would at least be 
a step in the right direction. 

Lieutenant CRUTCHLEY, R.N.R.: I am very pleased on this occasion to 
be here to support Commander Caborne. He has, if I may say so, adopted 
some of my children, and clothed them very much better than I did 
when I started them into the world. 1 am obliged to him all the 
same for having done so, and also for the very effective way in which he 
has done it. I think it is very hard to exaggerate the importance of the subject 
which he has brought before this meeting. This question of the mercantile marine 
is one which concerns both the welfare of the Navy and the country generally. 
It is admitted by all competent authorities that the Navy is quite as necessary 
for the merchant service as the merchant service is for the Navy. I think the 
figures produced will show that beyond the men in the Naval Reserve we have 
not more than 10,000 men of British extraction still in the merchant service as 
able seamen. Ido not think Iam wrong in saying that. This entry of foreigners 
is a thing which occurs day by day, and if a merciful Providence keeps this 
Empire out of war for another ten years I believe that by the end of that time we 
shall have a number of gentlemen, similar to this meeting of to-day, recording in 
this Institution the fact that there are no British seamen left in our merchant 
ships, and doing as much as we are doing at present to remedy the evil, which is 
nothing. Commander Caborne blames the masters of the British merchant ships 
for the evil which at present exists, and I altogether endorse his remarks. [If it 
were not for the masters shipping these foreigners we should not encourage 
them. At the present time it is next to an impossibility to get a British boy to 
sea in one of our merchant ships. I do not know the way to go about it. I 
wrote to the Secretary of the Shipmasters’ Society the other day wishing to get 
a boy to sea, and he could not tell me how todo it. The scheme I suggested 
was that at the Board Schools we should get the best boys, and teach them the 
meaning of the Union Jack, and that then the Government, by a grant for 
technical education, should give apprenticeships for these boys. What is 
urgently wanted at the present time is 10,000 boys of British extraction to go to 
sea annually for the next ten years. We want 5,000 British able-seamen in the 
merchant service at the present time. If we took out every man now sailing you 
could not get another 10,000 British seamen if the necessity arose. Sir John 
Colomb is, I am happy to say, present, and I appeal to him, for there is no man 
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who knows better the urgency of the case. I appeal to him to help us most 
strongly if he will do so in this coming Session. Do not put it off any longer. Let 
us insist that this question shall be grappled with from its beginning. It is like 
putting a plaster on a man with a broken leg, unless you are going to begin at 
the beginning; and I maintain the beginning of this question is the entry of the 
boys tothe merchant service. Under the old service the Navy and the merchant 
service were interchangeable, but it is altogether different to-day ; and unless we 
do take this matter in hand and start at once, it will be owing to nothing but the 
mercy of Providence if the British Empire does not break to pieces. 

Admiral Boys: Before this meeting disperses, I should like to say one word 
about the training-ships for the mercantile marine. Now, I happen to be 
connected with one of them, and I am sure the lecturer, if he had more information 
on the subject, would not have spoken in detraction as he has done of the training- 
ships for the mercantile marine. I rise to state that some of the training-ships 
referred to are entirely supported by voluntary subscriptions, and if it goes from 
this Institution that boys trained in them are not what they ought to be, that in 
fact that they are of no use, I am afraid the charitable public will not support them 
in the way they nowdo. I can speak for one ship in the Thames, of which I 
happen to be on the committee ; and I know there are others elsewhere in which 
these very boys, before being received, have to go through the doctor’s hands to 
be examined and are reported as physically fit for sea service. That training-ship 
does nothing but train boys for the sea. There is no election at all, and she has 
—and every boy goes to sea. 


” 


at present 200 boys —I am speaking of the ‘‘ Warspite 
They are not the scum and “‘ gutter snipes” that they have been reported to be ; 
we take boys of some position, but whose parents are not capable of giving them 
an outfit or training, or sending them to sea themselves. They are trained for a 
year. What they especially learn is strict obedience. They get into a habit of 
discipline, which is the foundation of both Services, Naval and Mercantile. They 
are clothed, fed, and provided with a ship, and after their first cruise if a short 
one, they can go to the agent, and the agent will provide them with another ship 
free of expense. Therefore, I do not like to hear these training-ships spoken of in 
deprecatory terms, or that the idea should go forth from this Institution that they 
are of no service. If Lieutenant Crutchley will be good enough to send his boys 
to the ‘‘ Warspite,” supposing they are fit for sea service, have not been before a 
magistrate, are boys of good character, and of the established age, they will be 
educated for a year, trained, and sent to sea. At the same time, if our friend 
Sir John Colomb, will exert himself as a public man to get the Government, through 
the House of Commons, or in any other way, to assist the voluntary training-ships 
for boys such as I speak of, instead of leaving the whole business to the charitable 
public, am sure it would be a great benefit not only for the Navy but for the 
country generally. 

Lieutenant CRUTCHLEY: I will send you the boys fast enough. 

Captain Curtis: I should like to say that, in what I said, I was referring to 
1845 and 1854. Of course, the education of the boys has very much improved 
since then. There is a vast difference between then and now. 

Commander W. Dawson, R.N.(Retired): Therecent international controversy 
has given very great importance to this excellent paper, which has become a very 
timely one indeed. It has brought before us, in some degree, the task we 
should have to undertake to protect the immense commerce of this maritime 


empire. It is plain that the peace establishment of the Royal Navy, backed 


by the Royal Naval Reserve, will be quite inadequate for such a struggle 
for national existence as is threatened by foreign newspapers. They tell 
us we are to stand isolated, with all Europe against us. They threaten us 
that what happened to our grandfathers at the beginning+of the century is to 
happen to us again at the end—armed Europe against these Islands. Our grand- 
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fathers swept the seas at the beginning of the century. It was tough work, and 
we shall have to do very tough work if Great Britain is again to face all Europe. 
We must be ready to make use of not only the naval forces of peaceful times, and 
the ostensible naval reserves, but also of the ultimate fighting maritime reserve, 
which includes every man who has a sea-stomach and sea-legs, whether he belongs 
to the mercantile marine or to the fishing trade. We shall require every available 
force; we must, therefore, look into the manning of the mercantile marine, its 
management, and its depletion from an imperial point of view. A question has 
been raised about the presence of foreigners in the mercantile marine. You will 
find that the mercantile marine is not a uniform, homogeneous, and continuous 
service like the Royal Navy. There are several different ‘‘trades” in the mercantile 
marine, and what applies to one ‘‘trade” as to manning and management of 
crews does not apply to another “trade.” There is the long-voyage sailing 
trade, and the long-voyage steam-ship, intercolonial and ‘‘ country" ships in the 
foreign-going service, in all of which the wages are withheld from the crews for 
long periods. There are also the coasting trade, the cross-channel trade, the home 
and foreign trade, short-voyage trades; all differently manned, but all differ 
from the long voyage in that wages are paid frequently, and, therefore, in small 
amounts, and service is fairly continuous. There are some splendid seamen and 
officers in the mercantile marine—men of high principle, of high character—men 
who, whether looked upon spiritually, morally, or physically, have no superiors 
anywhere. I have come into contact a good deal with men in the mercantile 
marine and the fishing trade for some twenty or thirty years, and I know that 
there are amongst them a splendid body of men. But, side by side with these, 
there are certain ships and trades in which respectable Englishmen cannot serve ; 
and because self-respecting Englishmen will not serve in those ill-managed 
ships, foreigners and ‘‘ne’er-do-well” Englishmen have to be put up with as 
firemen and as deck hands; and so we hear from certain employers of bad 
crews. These are mainly in the foreign-going trades where wages are 
withheld, or where employment is not nearly continuous. Such ships 
become a refuge for the residuum of the population, who are called by 
the name of seamen. Alter the system of withholding wages and of constantly 
discharging the crews, and you will alter the character of the men who serve in 
such ships. Make it possible for respectable British seamen to serve in British 
ships. Most of the ills of the mercantile marine arise from the absence of 
continuous employment and from the withholding of wages. I am constantly 
being requested to find berths for boys in the merchant navy, but my one answer 
is: ‘*If you want to send boys to the dogs, send them to fugitive and uncertain 
employment, to be discharged in strange ports far from friends. But if you want 
to make gentlemen of them, send them where they will have continuous employ- 
ment and fair treatment in certain trades, or into the Royal Navy.” To be liable 
to be paid off in a strange port after a short voyage—it may be of three weeks, 
three months, or a year—and uncertain as to further employment, is a haphazard 
life. There is no reasonably continuous employment in many of the sea-going 
trades, and until continuous employment of some kind, or something approaching 
to continuous employment—not only for the boys and the foremast men, but also 
for the officers—can be arranged, respectable boys had better keep out of that 
portion of the sea-service. There is an immense deal of poverty and distress in 
the mercantile marine. It is really heart-breaking to see the amount of poverty 
and distress, not only amongst respectable foremast men, but amongst the officers 
themselves, owing to the way in which they are thrown out of work and wages for 
long periods. Unless some way can be found of bridging over this want of 
continuity of employment, and of paying at least reasonable wages, the long- 
voyage section of the mercantile marine will never be what it ought to be—a 
service of which all its members should be proud. I speak only of certain trades. 
In other trades of the mercantile marine in which seamen are respectably treated, 
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and something nearer to continuous employment obtains, the officers and men 
are worthy of our flag. But most of the evils connected with the merchant navy 
are, in my judgment, brought about from the system of frequent discharge and of 
withholding payment. It is the delay in paying the wages that brings most of the 
difficulties in the long-voyage section of the mercantile marine. Let me give you 


one or two details. Inthe year 1892, 27,000 men from British ships were paid off 


in seven foreign ports opposite to our own coast. Is that the way for us to 
husband the fighting resources of this country? Is that the way in which to 
husband the ultimate maritime reserve of British seamen and keep them true 
to their flag, to their Queen, and to their country ? Crews are taken, it may be, 
from Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast half round the world, and then, at the end 
of five, ten, or fifteen months, they are discharged with all these wages in arrear 
at Antwerp, Rotterdam, or Hamburg, being paid often in foreign money. They 
are thus compelled to pay out of their own pockets their return fares to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, or Belfast, and if, for safety, they want to transmit their earnings home, 
they have to pay 2s. 6d. for every £10 sent by seamen’s money order; whereas, 
if paid off in a home port they would not have to pay anything for such 
remittances. On the other hand, to turn them adrift with much hard cash—their 
accumulated arrears—in their pockets in the slums of foreign seaports, is to tempt 
crimps. So 6,000 men, in that year, paid £1,262 to remit £101,000 home, rather 
than risk carrying it in cash upon their persons, leaving £221,000 for crimps to 
operate upon. Sailors go to sea to earn bread for their families, but what is to 
become of their earnings if they are withheld from them for long periods to be at 
last paid in this sort of way? The result is that a great part of the £322,000 
arrears received by those 27,000 men probably fell into the hands of dishonest 
crimps in those seven foreign ports, because the crimps, driven out of our own 
ports by the transmission of wages plan of the Board of Trade, naturally go where 
the Board of Trade have not yet planted the means of preventing them operating 
upon the accumulated wages in these seven ports of discharge on the Continent, 
where our seamen are most shamefully treated. Take another means of depleting 
our great fighting reserve in the mercantile marine. Last year, in the port ‘of 
New York, 1,972 seamen from British ships deserted from their vessels. That is 
probably an unusually large number. I do not happen to know the ins 
and outs of what happens in New York harbour; but I know something of 
the ins and outs of what happens in another American port, San Francisco 
harbour, and I know that these desertions take place chiefiy in certain long- 
voyage ships—ships in which long arrears of wages are due, and in which it is 
to somebody's pecuniary interest that desertions should take place. These 
deserters are not worse men than others; in fact, many of them are 
not worse men than I am. They are the victims of a bad financial system, 
which should be altered. The system is this. In San Francisco harbour 
are fleets of the most splendid British sailing ships in the world. These ships 
arrive there, having been absent from England five, ten, or fifteen months, having 
perhaps gone across the Pacific once or twice, and during all that time the greater 
part of those crews have not had any wages. The whole evil arises from that 
circumstance. Ifthe five, ten, or fifteen months’ wages were not due to these men, 
there would be no desertions. By law, when a man deserts from a British merchant 
ship he forfeits his wages, which are supposed to go to the Consolidated Fund, 
subject to uncertain deductions for expenses incurred. Is it not a singular thing 
that in not a single case of desertion does one penny out of the wages due to these 
thousands of deserters ever reach the Consolidated Fund ? The crimps do not get 
a penny of it either. There is no official return made to the Treasury of what 
becomes of all this money. Money is at the root of this evil. Under the old 
system of withholding payment in the Royal Navy, the money was paid in lump 
sums in the same way when the ships were paid off. Those Were evil days indeed. 
The men of the Royal Navy are now ten times better than they were when you, 
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Mr. Chairman, and I, Sir, went to sea. They are so, greatly because we have 
altered the pay system, which has necessarily caused alterations in other 
arrangements. The old naval pay system with all its evils was not your 
fault nor mine, nor the fault of its victims under our command, Alter 
the pay system and the fugitive employment system in the long-voyage 
section of the mercantile marine, and the evils which flow from them 
will be swept away. That is the way to prevent foreigners being a 
necessity in British ships. Make it possible for self-respecting Englishmen to 
serve afloat, and there will be no need to employ foreigners, Go down to the 
docks in London, and see the fleets of splendid ships there. The men who 
designed these magnificent vessels, and who built up the enormous seaborne 
commerce we are contemplating to-day, are men of great intellect, character, and 
power. The merchants and shipowners who construct such ships and build up such 
a commerce must be men of great power and ability: they cannot be fools. How 
is it that these talented men are able to do all these great things, and yet cannot 
build up equally splendid seamen? There are many splendid officers and seamen 
in the mercantile marine in certain trades, but why not in others? It is quite 
possible for first-rate sailors to be manufactured out of good raw material in one 
sea trade as well as in another. Might not the Federation of Shipowners, by mutual 
consultation and combination, plan to do what single shipowners cannot possibly 
do? Let shipowners combine for the common object of producing good seamen 
and firemen. Such combination may be difficult because of the competition of 
rivals in trade, who may not like to interfere with their neighbours by looking 
after other people's crews. But if the pay system and the fugitive employment 
system are to be altered, it must be by the combined efforts of employers. I have 
come across so many thousands, and tens of thousands, of splendid seamen— 
officers and crews—in the mercantile marine, men of high religious principle, 
that I do not like to hear them all grouped together as if they were all tarred 
with the same brush. They are not so. Sailors differ in character and capacity 
as widely as possible. The seamen and firemen of one employ and one trade 
differ from the seamen and firemen of another trade. We do wrong to the good 
men in tarring them all with the same black brush. Do not let us take an 
excessively black view of our comrades and friends at sea, The world of sailors is 
very much better than it was when I first came into it, and if it is not better when 
the young men of the present day come to my age, it will be their own ‘aults, in 
not each doing his part to make it more pure, more holy, more God-like. When 
Admiral Colomb and I were midshipmen, we used to talk of what the service 
would be like when we grew up. We were then determined that we would 
endeavour to make a change, and other young fellows no doubt made similar 
determinations with regard to some of the evils that then existed. Let us look 
into the causes of evil. Do not blame the seamen, do not blame the shipowner, 
do not blame the captain; blame the system, and trace the connection between 
the system and its products. If the fruits are wrong, depend upon it there is 
something wrong in the tree which has produced those evil fruits. By endeavouring 
to remove the causes which make life unbearable to self-respecting seamen in 
certain trades, depend upon it we shall do a great deal to promote the happiness 
of man and to strengthen the Empire, because, after all, the strength of the 
Empire—it cannot be denied, the Stock Exchange showed it the other day—is 
the seamen of the Empire, and if we want to strengthen the Empire we must look 
upon our mercantile marine and upon our seafaring classes generally as part 
and parcel of the ultimate maritime reserve of the naval forces of the British 
Empire. 

Commander CABORNE: Admiral Boys and Commander Moore have taken 
exception to my remarks about the mercantile marine training-ships, probablf 
through some misapprehension, and the latter has contradicted that which I 
certainly never stated. I did not say that ‘‘the training-ships round the coast 
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may be divided into industrial schools and reformatories"’; but what I did say 
was, that ‘the ships may be principally divided into industrial schools and 
reformatories '"—a very different thing. Perhaps I expressed myself unfortunately, 
and should have excepted the ‘‘Arethusa,” ‘‘Indefatigable,” ‘‘ Warspite,” 
‘* Exmouth,” and ‘* Mercury” by name, they being the voluntary ships among 
the eighteen employed. 

Commander Moore: These five ships! send more boys to sea than all 
the rest put together. 


Commander CaBORNE: I was looking at the returns the other day, and that 
is the case. In reply to Sir John Colomb, I am sorry to say that I cannot give 
any information with regard to the respective ratings of foreigners ; neither do I 
know where any paper can be found that will throw light upon the matter. I 
quite endorse the views of Commander Dawson as to the great benefits that would 
accrue from a continuous-service system in the mercantile marine, if it were 
possible to adopt it. Having served for some months in the fleet, and having 
spent much time at Portsmouth, I have naturally seen a good deal of our blue- 
jackets, and am well aware that a more highly-respectable class it would be 
impossible to meet ; and yet we must remember that about forty years ago, or 
even less, the men of the Royal Navy were very little better than those in the 
mercantile marine now are. Therefore, if we only work together, something can 
be done to remedy the present unsatisfactory state of affairs, 


The CHAIRMAN (Sir Edmund Fremantle): Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have 
had to-day a fairly interesting discussion, I think. It is a very large subject, and 
it is not very wonderful that one or two points should be taken up and, perhaps, 
dwelt upon rather too much. I propose to sum it up generally as far as I can. 
In the first place, I should like to allude to the statistics which are given by 
Commander Caborne. Statistics, as we all know, are troublesome things to deal 
with, and they may be made to mean a great deal. I have myself, in dissecting 
these statistics, found one or two points in which I cannot help thinking that some 
mistake has been made—I may be wrong, and I do not wish to dwell upon that, 
but it is only with reference to the number of ships; it is not with reference to the 
volume of trade, which is, after all, the principai thing. He tells me that he has 
got his statistics from the Board of Trade, and they differ somewhat from the 
returns which we have all seen recently in the public prints, and is published 
by authority for the year 1894. It also differs rather from ‘‘ Whitaker,” but in the 
main, as I have said, it is practically correct. The official return presented to 
Parliament at least shows that the value of our seaborne commerce, not counting 
twice over the commerce with our outlying possessions and colonies, amounts to 
954 millions. That, I need scarcely tell you, is a very enormous sum, and the 
protection of that extraordinary commerce, which is unequalled since the world 


1 In 1890, the above-mentioned five ships discharged 944 boys, of whom 743 
went to sea as apprentices or seaman-boys, 35 went to sea in other capacities, 
and 166 went to the shore; the industrial school ships discharged 856 boys, of 
whom 401 went to sea as apprentices or seaman-boys, 97 went to sea in other 
capacities, and 358 went to the shore; while the reformatory ships discharged 
214 boys, of whom 133 went to sea as seaman-boys, 2 went to sea in other 
capacities, and 79 went to the shore. With regard to Lieutenant Crutchley’s 
remark that over and above the Naval Reserve there are probably not more than 
10,000 British sailors in the mercantile marine, I have been informed by a friend 
who has the means of finding out that the return upon which I founded my 
estimate ‘“‘happens to be a very good one, and quite near enough to the truth 
to base a serious argument on.” That I may in some things have apparently 
adopted the views of others is very possible, as in considering the general subject 
of the lecture many people must have taken the same line of thought.—W. F. C. 
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began, is a very important object to have in view. The tonnage of the ships that 
carry that commerce, according to the returns, amounts to over 13 million tons ; 
and if we compare our commerce with that of other nations, we shall find that 
the United States has a commerce amounting to 393 millions, France 294 
millions, and Germany 150 millions. That, perhaps, will give you some idea 
of the ships which we are called upon to man. First, let us look into the question 
of manning our mercantile fleet. We have had some statistics on this point put 
before us by Commander Caborne, and he tells us that there are now 240,000 men 
serving in the merchant service ; and calculating from a return of 1889, which 
did differentiate them to a certain extent, he makes out that now, counting 
British petty officers and seamen, we have about 68,000 seamen available, and he 
does not think that is an over-estimate, as far as I understand. I must say 
Iam much more in agreement with Lieutenant Crutchley ; I am afraid it is very 
much an over-estimate. Everybody knows that the number of large steamers 
has increased ; the number of stewards has increased, and that will account, toa 
very great extent, for the fact that larger sums of money are sent home than 
formerly, and other signs of expansion referred to by the lecturer ; so that there 
are more. people afloat, perhaps, belonging to the British Islands, but not those 
men who would be available for the Naval Reserve and for the defence of this 
country. I looked into ‘‘ Brassey’s Annual” for 1895 this morning, and I see that 
his last proposal was that he did not see his way to keep up the number except 
through the Royal Naval Reserve. His proposal was, that as we should want 
at least 50,000 of the Naval Reserve-—in which I entirely agree with him; I 
consider that as the minimum number which we ought to have as a reserve— 
that we should have them for five years in the Navy and fifteen inthe Reserve. 1 
entirely agree with Lord Brassey when he stated, as quoted by the lecturer, that 
the Navy alone, unsupported by a mercantile marine of suitable size, is really 
‘*a hot-house plant.’” We must, to a great extent, depend upon the mercantile 
marine for manning our ships in case of emergency. I am rather of opinion that 
the Navy must depend on itself for training men.! That sounds rather contra- 
dictory ; but Iam one of the few Naval officers who have advocated short service. 
I did so advocate it four years ago in this Institution; and I have been supported 
by men of great eminence, like Admiral Sir Geoffry Hornby, who also proposed to 
train a great number of men for the Navy and then put them into the merchant 
service on certain conditions. The question of conditions, I may say, is a detail, 
but Lord Brassey goes into details, and he supports a system of short service, the 
plan which he supports having been strongly recommended by one of the 
numerous Manning Commissions, a very influential one presided over by Lord 
Cardwell; and I am old enough to recollect—I think it was in 1867, when a 
Conservative Government was in office—that, as a captain on half-pay, I went up 
to the Admiralty to find out whether it was true that they were going to establish 
a very large number of Naval training-ships round the coast, with a view of 
educating boys for the sea who were, I understood, to serve for a time as 
apprentices in the Navy, under certain conditions. Therefore, I say it is not so 
extremely absurd to propose—as is proposed by Sir John Colomb, who has given 
more attention to this subject probably than most of those present—that something 
should be done by the Government towards training men for the Navy or the 
merchant service, or both. I myself should be in favour of training them 
purely from a naval point of view by the training-ships and increasing their 
number; of also subsidising the present training-ships and the training institu- 
tions which have been referred to by Sir John Colomb; and then, after a short time 
in the Navy, sending them into the Naval Reserve on certain conditions, making 





17 meant that the Navy must depend upon itself for training seamen, but that 
these men would go into the Naval Reserve and be employed in the mercantile 
marine in peace-time, so that we should rely on the mercantile marine to man the 
Navy in case of war.—E. F. 
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them serve, say, fifteen years in the Reserve. Now, Commander Caborne said he was 
not in favour of that, but he proposes a plan which, as far as I can understand, is 
very analogous to it, only that he proposes that the Government should subsidise 
certain selected lines to enable them to take apprentices, and that after that they 
should go into the Navy for a year or more. [ should not support that myself 
because I should be afraid, after they had become accustomed to the line of life in 
the merchant service, they would be far more difficult to train to naval ways. 
I think it is much better to reverse the plan—to take them into the Navy first and 
pledge them to come into the R.N.R., when they could go into the merchant 
service as a matter of course quite naturally. With reference to the training- 
ships, I should like also to say a few words. We have had a very satisfactory 
defence of them from two or three of those gentlemen who have spoken, and 
I would defend even some of the so-called worst of them. I happen to be on the 
committee of the ‘‘Cornwall.”" Now even in the ‘‘Cornwall”’—a ship much abused, 
a ship that cannot take any boy unless he has committed some crime—those boys 
are admirably treated, well fed, and well-behaved. I do not think they always 
get all the clothing and other necessaries they would like. I am not referring to 
provisions, but I mean, sometimes some slight things are wanted, because 
they are hard up for funds, like other institutions; but I will undertake to 
say my friend Captain Morrell, R.N., who is in command of the ‘‘ Cornwall,” 
sends out a very large number of good citizens, a very considerable 
number of whom go into the merchant service, and a certain proportion 
serve the Crown in other ways. They will not take them in the Navy, because 
they have committed some crime. There is just one other point to which 
I should like to refer. I am entirely in accord with what Commander Dawson 
said about a man-of-war's man, or a man of any sort, being very much what he is 
made. I believe we are all slaves of our environment toa great extent. I believe 
the great change which has taken place in the seamen of the British Navy is due 
greatly, indeed mainly, to the system of payment; but I am speaking entirely 
by the card. It was only a week or two ago I wrote a short article in one 
of our magazines about the blue-jackets of the present day, expressly to bring 
that out. I quoted in that article, and I may quote again now, what Pepys 
said in the days of Charles II., when, as we know, there was a great deal 
of corruption. He said it was heart-breaking to go down to Deptford to see 
about the seamen ; they could not get the seamen to man the ships who would be 
‘the best men in the world were they but paid."" Now, on the contrary, they are 
paid regularly; they are paid systematically. I saw a ship paid off the other day ; 
the system is perfect. The men had not a great deal to receive because they had 
been paid at various times, but what they had due they received in cash. They 
were treated well; they were sent away to their homes by express train; they 
were given by the Admiralty a bottle of beer and enough provisions for that day ; 
they went away very happily, and showed their pleasure and satisfaction with the 
Service by having outside the train the long pennant, which we all know 
it is the pleasure of the British blue-jacket to hoist when the ship's orders 
for England are received. I hope I have not detained you too long, 
but I feel sure I am justified in expressing to Commander Caborne our thanks 
for his having brought this subject before us. I can assure you I consider 
it a subject of the very first and highest importance to this country, and I am 
sure that while we may all justly feel thankful and proud, as far as it goes, in our 
commissioning those half-dozen ships of the Special Service Squadron the other 
day, what we really want is a reserve of 50,000 men. The question of having 
4,000 or 5,000 men in our ports just at the moment is not the important thing, 
but it is the question whether we can fall back on the mercantile marine, or any 
other source, for a reserve of at least 50,000 men, to man our ships in case such a 
war as has seemed to be hovering above us during the last few weeks should 
really become a thing which we have to take account of and to act in. 
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THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 


By Lieut.-Colonl W. A. H. HARE, Royal Engineers. 


A Review of Captain F, Hoenig's ‘* Untersuchungen tiber die Taktik der 
Zukunft” ; with numerous extracts, taken by permission. 


PART I. 


THIS book is in reality the fourth and much enlarged edition of the 
author’s well-known work, the ‘‘ Two Brigades,” and he points out in his 
preface that though an European war has not taken place since the pub- 
lication of his third edition, still the events that have occurred in Chili 
have confirmed the soundness of his opinions and conjectures. 

As the “‘ Two Brigades” have not been translated into English, we 
must inform our readers that the work refers to the performances of the 
28th Prussian Brigade at Koeniggraetz in 1866, and the 38th Brigade at 
Mars-la-Tour in 1870. But though, as the author states, we may look 
upon the former case as now one of antiquated warfare, it is nevertheless 
desirable not to lose sight of it, be it only for the sake of comparison with 
what has more recently occurred. 

Both examples quoted have, says Captain Hoenig, led to lively con- 
troversy, but more especially in the case of the 38th Brigade, as might be 
expected; but this has been very instructive from the conflicting state- 
ments and opinions that have been expressed. As he says, he has 
been able by these to settle many points on which there had hitherto been 
certain doubts. 

In his introductory chapter, the author points out that we cannot 
assume that we have reached the limit of improvements in firearms. 
“Technical improvements are,” he says, ‘‘ expensive matters, and are 
consequently reluctantly forced upon us; but when they are adopted, they 
must invariably bring about tactical reforms. These should be foreseen 
and provided for. Infantry is the arm most affected by improvements in 
firearms, and infantry will have to undertake and carry out as hitherto the 
decisive fighting on the battle-field. Consequently improvements in 
firearms cannot be said to have altered the relative importance of the three 
arms. Battles will never be decided by masses of infantry firing at each 
other at long ranges. One side must close with the other and drive its 
opponents from the field by a superiority of infantry fire, that is to say, 
get to close quarters.” 

“But now let us see,” he says, ‘what closing with the enemy 
nowadays means. First of all, if we take the musketry regulations of 
1893, we find that ranges up to 600 metres are ‘ close,’ from 600 to 
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1,000 metres are ‘medium,’ and beyond this are ‘long.’ It is conse- 
quently unnecessary to add that infantry must be prepared to suffer terrible 
losses in a general action. Infantry must, however, neither shun such 
sacrifices nor be kept ignorant beforehand that they must be expected and 
faced. It must be consequently trained to know the dangers of the battle- 
field, for, as a matter of fact, the only way of surmounting an obstacle isa 
clear knowledge beforehand of its dangers and a fixed moral will or 
determination to overcome it at all costs.” 

As the author points out, a reliable infantry is more than ever necessary 
with improvements in firearms. ‘‘ The action and influence of officers,” 
he warns us, ‘‘must soon cease in battle, in a great many cases indeed very 
soon after deployment from the order in which infantry reaches the 
battle-field, from the very fact that most of them would be soon killed or 
wounded. This means carrying on the fight without leaders, or, in other 
words, in a state of confusion. It is nowadays fully acknowledged, and 
we are reminded of it in our peace training. Thus it is practically 
admitted even by authority that the fight in future is to be one of 
lines, masses, or swarms of skirmishers. How to carry this out is then 
the main subject of infantry tactics, and is, in fact, the chief point on 
which the whole matter depends. This really means the organising and 
regulating of fighting as skirmishers ; in fact, admitting that infantry can 
fight in no other formation.” 

‘*But decisive results on the battle-field,” he says, ‘‘can never be 
gained with thin lines of skirmishers only. Infantry must be employed 
in strong force in the future as hitherto. The difficulty lies in the 
formations in which it should be employed.” 

‘* German infantry, it is true,” he adds, ‘‘ has shown that it can fight 
in swarms of skirmishers ; but whether this is done on correct principles is 
another question, and is a subject which will be dealt with further on. 
But be it observed, in other armies this kind of fighting has yet to be 
tried.”’ 

“‘Now, if we carefully examine,” he continues, ‘‘ what is now prescribed 
by Regulation, it would appear that the tactical experiences gained in the 
fighting line at Woerth, the Mance ravine and la Folie at Gravelotte, etc., 
etc., though failures in themselves, have formed the basis of our present 
Regulations, thereby showing that what was done under the impulse of a 
general action, and without any kind of previous training or preparation, 
is now taken as the basis of what we must be trained and prepared to 
undertake in the next great war! What was eventually accomplished with 
difficulty was the result of constant rectification of mistakes and errors, 
and not the result of a well-thought-out system whereby unity of objective 
and cohesion in the undertaking—that is to say, the battle—could be given! 
In the case of la Folie at the battle of Gravelotte, for instance, all 
supports and reserves were almost, it might be said, at once absorbed by 
the fighting line; but no further progress could be made against the 
enemy’s main position at le Point du jour, and no advantage was taken of 


depressions in the ground, cover of woods, etc. They were supposed to 
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interfere with unity of command, but yet would have been of enormous 
advantage to the assailants had they been turned to account by them.” 

“‘ Higher tactical training and judgment is consequently,” he goes on 
to say, ‘‘far more necessary under modern conditions. This means that 
the intelligent co-operation of subalterns and captains must now be relied 
on to carry out what was formerly done by the higher leaders, or officers 
commanding battalions, regiments, and Brigades.” 

“We thus,” says Hoenig, ‘‘come to the question of giving ‘directions’ 
how a certain object is to be attempted, and the ‘orders’ that should be given 
for actually attempting it.’ And on these two points he lays the greatest 
stress. It would be impossible to give in English the exact meaning of 
the terms used by the author in this respect. There is, in the first place, 
the German words Au/ffrag (task, errand, or commission), and Au/trags- 
verfahren (proceedings or procedure to carry out the task, etc,), both of 
which are expressions for which we have no equivalents in English, but 
of which the meaning can be easily grasped. Similarly he uses the words 
Befehl (order) and Befehlsverfahren (proceedings, etc., to carry out an order). 
To those of our readers who can realise the difficulties that will be met 
with in handling or directing large bodies of troops in a modern battle, 
it is unnecessary to point out that these expressions have immense 
significance. 

The Auftrag, as the author points out, can only give a general idea, 
whereas the Befeh/ gives a distinct one. The former is then a matter for 
the higher leaders and the latter for subordinates. But the Regulations, 
he adds, do not say so. By these the Au/tragsverfahren, according to 
him, reach too far down in the links of the chain of responsibility. 

Now the performances of the Prussian Guards at St. Privat, especially 
those of the First Brigade, may be very well taken, he says, as an example 
of what he means to convey by the above—that is to say, the impossibility 
of attempting to handle masses of troops in action by “‘orders” given by the 
higher leaders. On the other hand, he points out that the Saxons in their 
attack on Roncourt—St. Privat, the 38th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour, and 
Kottwitz’s Brigade at Loigny managed to fight in swarms of skirmishers, 
and in each case with marked success. The attack of the five-and-a-half 
battalions of the 88th Brigade failed, he admits, tactically, but it was 
undoubtedly a great strategic success. The question, he says, then arises, 
‘“Would this Brigade have succeeded better had it been kept more in 
hand by its higher leaders, and less left to the individual action of 
subordinates ?” 

“Closely connected with questions of the kind,” he adds, ‘‘comes the 
system of transmitting directions and orders. The rule is that ‘orders 
and reports are invariably to be given in writing, unless this is impossible 
for want of time or other valid reasons,’ and that ‘ orders given by the 
higher leaders for the movements of troops should, as a rule, be given in 
writing’; and again, ‘even when orders can be given verbally, as for 
instance, when troops are closely assembled, they should, if they are at all . 
lengthy, be dictated and taken down in writing. When directions are, 
however, of a very simple kind, or when only one Au/ffrag is given out, 
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the order may be given verbally ; but it should be clear and simple—in fact, 
reduced if possible to words of command.’ ” 

‘* Now the Au/rrag being known and understood, the first steps to be 
taken in the handling of infantry in action rest,” he says, ‘‘ with Brigades, 
that is to say, according to the Regulations. Officers commanding 
Brigades receive orders, but issue directions. These must naturally be com- 
municated verbally to regiments, and similarly by these again to battalions, 
and by these finally to companies. But whereas officers commanding 
battalions and companies must give clear and distinct orders in the 
presence, if possible, of their subordinate leaders, without however, inter- 
fering with their freedom of action in carrying such orders out, officers 
commanding Brigades and regiments are confined to assigning objects to 
their respective regiments or battalions. Consequently, we may draw a 
line between giving orders and giving directions: the former does not 
extend bevond the battalion, and the latter begins with it.” 

‘*“It is unnecessary to point out,” he adds, ‘‘ how desirable it is that 
directions for battle should be always, if possible, written; and it would be 
well and agree with what we have just said, as regards drawing a line 
between orders and directions, if the former were given verbally, but the 
latter in writing.” 

3ut during an engagement the difficulty of conveying orders to 
battalions and companies is, he admits, almost an insurmountable one. 
On the other hand, he argues, “‘ If the situation is fully understood, there 
should be little or no difficulty in issuing written directions before the action 
commences. Whoever has seen war must admit that in actual fighting 
very few orders are given, whereas at peace manceuvres it is very much 
the reverse of this. The great difficulty in action of conveying to 
subordinates orders based on directions received from superiors, will be 
felt more than ever, from the fact that so many of the former will be killed 
or wounded in the early stages of a battle, and the depth in proportion to 
the front of a force will be much greater than hitherto. The commander 
of the force will, in fact, be so far from the spot where the actual 
collision is taking place, that he can know little or nothing of how 
matters are going on there.” 

“It may be assumed,” he says, ‘that actual reports from the firing 
line will never reach the general, and yet it is very desirable they should, 
and, what is more, reach him rapidly. The same applies to giving directions 
to troops once engaged. Ina modern engagement on a large scale all 
this is a matter of the greatest difficulty.” 

‘Sending messages, etc., by foot,” Hoenig says, ‘‘is too slow a pro- 
ceeding. The news would comeasaruletoo late. There might, indeed, be 
some kind of system of foot relays for the purpose between officers com- 
manding battalions and officers commanding Brigades. How many 
messages, he asks, could not have been sent from the right, centre, 
and left of the German Army on the 18th August, 1870, thereby enlightening 
the higher leaders on the state of affairs in the fighting line—and were 
any sent at all? Is it not a notorious fact that the higher leaders on the 
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right flank, though in a very favourable position for knowing’ what was 
going on in front, were absolutely ignorant of what was taking place ? 
Matters could certainly have not been worse than they were, and might 


have been far better had the leaders in question had any idea of the state 
of affairs. But as a matter of fact they knew nothing!” 


The author suggests that the only way out of the difficulty is 


carefully selecting well-mounted officers, besides officers of the General 
Staff, giving them precise instructions, and using them for purposes of 
observation only. Such officers would change their positions accord- 
ing as the action progressed, and would report to the higher leaders in 
rear everything of importance by means of mounted men attached to 
them for the purpose, the officers themselves continuing to watch events. 

Now, with all due respect to Captain Hoenig, we cannot help seeing 
insuperable difficulties in the practical carrying out of the system he 
suggests. He quotes the fighting at the Mance ravine at Gravelotte, 
where the Germans were simply massacred by the French owing to the 
stupidity, obstinacy, and pedantry of old Steinmetz, which were worthy of the 
days of Jena and Auerstaedt. Von Goeben, the most able general present 
was, we know, strongly opposed to Steinmetz, but the latter commanding the 
Army of which von Goeben commanded an Army-Corps (the VIIIth), was 
overruled and helpless, and unfortunately Steinmetz was on the spot. Had 
the system of reporting matters as the action progressed, advocated by the 
author, been then observed, would not the functions of officers command- 
ing Brigades, Divisions, and even Army-Corps, have been entirely put aside 
and assumed by the officer commanding the Army ? 

The author states that the modern battle-field will afford numerous 
and relatively secure positions for selected officers such as he describes, 
from which they may observe the progress of a battle. But we fail to see 
how such a system can work if any responsibility is to be left to subordinate 
leaders—and this appears to be what the author so strongly advocates ; 
but perhaps a future Steinmetz does not enter into his calculations! 

‘In all great European Armies,” he goes on to say, ‘‘the length of 
service with the colours has been considerably reduced since the wars of 
1870-71 and 1877-78, more especially as regards the infantry; the 
numerical strength has, however, by this been considerably increased. 
But it cannot be presumed for a moment that the short-service infantry 
soldier is equal to the long-service one, and this must be taken into 
account in the question of the tactics of the battlé-field.” 

The infantry of the French Imperial Army was in itself, he maintains, 
“undoubtedly one of the best that has ever existed, but its tactics were 
faulty, and it was wanting in many respects in the motive power which 
the German infantry possessed. It remains to be proved whether French 
infantry will ever again fight as it did at Woerth and Gravelotte.” Hoenig 
does not think so. ‘‘ But after all,” as he points out, ‘‘the same remark 
applies to infantry other than the French, owing, in fact, to the introduction 
of universal short service, and if we are not to have disorder and in- 
numerable ‘ skulkers,’ we must increase the number and efficiency of the 
subaltern leaders. This means that with inferior soldiers, we must have 
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better and more company officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
some system of checking ‘ skulking’ in rear of the fighting line.” 

A modern engagement on a large scale, he points out, requires some 
well-organised system of conveying orders, etc., and receiving reports. 
At Gravelotte, no communication existed for hours together between the 
German Armies engaged with the enemy and the Commander-in-Chief; 
ani the latter was, during this time, in absolute ignorance of how the 
battle was progressing. -‘‘We must never see such a state of affairs again,” 
says Hoenig, ‘for it is more than ever inconceivable how reserves of 
infantry can possibly be handled under such circumstances. Matters of 
the kind require to be carefully foreseen and provided for, unless the 
Commander-in-Chief’s position is to be reduced to an absurdity.” 


According to the author, the side acting on the defensive will in all 
probability seek to secure certain advantages afforded by advanced 
positions, and these are likely to be more used in the future than they were 
in the past. ‘‘The tactical value of cavalry onthe battle-field,” he says, “ will 
be undoubtedly lessthan formerly, andthe difficulty of obtaining information 
in the early phases of a general action thereby much increased. The best 
method of being correctly informed cannot be laid down fromthe experience 
of past wars, but we may toa certain extent learn something by careful 
practice at peace manceuvres. This ought to be tried, and we shall very 
likely come to the conclusion that the movements of large masses of 
troops will perhaps have to be executed under cover of darkness, and that 
changes of position on a large scale, even great changes of front, will 
have to be thus carried out. All arms should be consequently prepared 
for undertakings of the kind.” 


The author next proceeds to criticise the action of the German artillery 
when acting with infantry, and finds fault with the idea that artillery should 
only act in masses and asa secondary arm. He says, “ Artillery should 
be more looked upon as a sister arm of the infantry, and it should be more 
tactical and less technical in its ideas.” ‘‘ But,” he adds, “I know my 
ideas will in all probability lead to a host of confiicting opinions on the 
subject. I invite discussion, however, as beneficial. Both infantry and 
artillery produce effect on the field by fire alone, and should therefore be 
looked upon practically as one and the same arm.” This is the pith of 
the author’s argument, and he advocates an alteration in the German 
organisation, inasmuch as he recommends the artillery being attached by 
regiments to Divisions, and the abolition of the Corps Artillery! He is 
also of opinion that the number of batteries per regiment might be reduced, 
and the number of guns per battery as well, and he is in favour of the 
quick-firing gun. In fact, he says, guns and rifles should act together, 
and he evidently no longer believes in the effect of massed batteries; 
which, however, we must say, with all due deference to his opinions, 
remains to be proved. 


Though an infantryman himself, Hoenig points out what a mistake 
it is to consider infantry as the first arm compated with artillery, 
and that, whereas artillery prepares the attack, infantry decides it. His 
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argument is that they should both work together from beginning to 
end. ‘I know,” he says, ‘‘that my ideas will raise a storm of indig- 
nation and objections, but I am certain that the question is subject 
to certain prejudices, and I quote numerous examples not only in the war 
of 1866, but in that of 1870-71, showing how little the German generals 
understood the use of their artillery until the battle of Sedan, when it was 
certainly used in a masterly way.” Very few, we think, will disagree 
with him here. 

“Have we not seen,” he says, ‘‘the German artillery really act 
as the first arm at Woerth, Vionville, and Gravelotte, but only after the 
infantry had failed? Now, what we want in the German Army is not 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery generals, but generals that know how to 
use infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and these are the only generals that 
are worthy of the name. It is nonsense talking about infantry being the 
chief arm, merely because it is the most numerous one. But the difficulty in 
practising artillery at peace manceuvres for what must be expected of it in 
war is almost an insuperable one. Generals must fully understand how 
to use it, and artillery must itself recognise its own strong and weak points. 
The main point is to be beforehand with the enemy, and bring the 
whole of its effective strength into action before the enemy can do the 
same; otherwise, not only batteries, but whole divisions, must expect 
to be wiped out by infantry fire.” 

Now, this really means the massing of artillery, and is in strange 
contradiction to what the author has previously maintained. 

Hoenig says: ‘‘ The power of artillery has enormously increased with 
improved guns and projectiles, but far more with its improved tactical 
knowledge. In Germany, before the war of 1870-71, the artillery was 
looked upon a great deal too much as a /echnical arm, and far too little as 
a factical one, and it was with the spirit of this training, we must admit, 
it took the field in the war. Its training was much more confined to 
the desks of the Artillery and Engineer School than to the artillery practice 
ranges and to its handling in connection with infantry in exercises over 
ground of varied character. It had not surmounted, in fact, the difficulty 
of getting rid of antiquated associations and ideas. Let us hope it has 
done so now, or it will pay dearly for the mistake in the next war.” 

“Infantry and artillery,” he argues, ‘‘are beyond all doubt the arms 
that act decisively on the battle-field, but they must be skilfully handled 
together, and by generals that know their business. Though these 
remarks have been intended to apply to field artillery, they refer as well 
to siege or rather position artillery, for we shall undoubtedly see guns of 
heavier calibre than field guns used in the future in selected and fortified 
positions. But generals must understand how to use such powerful 
accessories, otherwise they will be probably found to be in the wrong 
place when wanted. This is again a question of tactics, though a new 
one, that is to say, the attack and defence of fortified positions. And 
it leads us to another consideration, viz., the strengthening of selected 
positions by field fortifications which, no doubt, in a future war will play 
a most important ré/e. It shows, in fact, the modern importance of 
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the Engineer arm in the field. But again in this, as in the case of the 
artillery, the subject must be clearly grasped and understood, otherwise 
the artillery will be doing one thing, the Engineers another, and the 
general not understand the tactical connection of these arms with the 
infantry. Undoubtedly the importance of Engineers in the field has 
enormously increased, for there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
attack and defence of fortified positions will be a leading feature in 
future warfare. Improvements in firearms all point to this.” 

Turning next to the cavalry, the author, though he admits that it 
must, with rare exceptions, act as a mounted arm—that is to say, fight 
with sword or lance—is against arming it throughout with the lance, and 
his remarks on the use of cavalry in the field are interesting, coming as 
they do from a man who is so thoroughly without bias, and considering 
that the German cavalry in the early part of the war of 1870-71 won the 
admiration of Europe for its excellence in scouting. But, as the author 
says, ‘‘ Universal compulsory service will give wars in the future a more 
national character, as, for instance, was the case in the fighting on the 
Loire in the latter part of the campaign of 1870-71. We must expect to 
see all able-bodied men, under forty years of age or so, armed, and more 
or less formed in organised bodies. We must expect to see even those 
who are physically unfit, and those who have passed the age of military 
service, taking part in a national war. Cavalry meeting with the resist- 
ance of an armed and organised population will have the greatest 
difficulty in scouting, and there will be absolutely no use for the lance in 
such warfare. This was the case in the latter part of November, 1870, 
in the fighting on the Loire. The lance, indeed, was often found to be 
a nuisance, and the men were very much inclined to throw it away. I 
witnessed this myself in the war of 1870-71. In scouting work the bother 
that the lance causes the cavalry soldier often detracts his attention from 
his proper business, and the weapon acts as a positive drawback to his 
efficiency.” 

Briefly, the author maintains that for cavalry that is intended for 
reconnaissance purposes, the lance is an unnecessary weapon, indeed only 
anencumbrance. ‘‘ Nordoes experience in war,” he says, ‘‘ show that the 
lance is a weapon so superior to the sword. Did not the Ist Prussian 
Dragoon Guards,” he adds, ‘‘ completely rout the Austrian Alexander 
Regiment of lancers at Koeniggraetz ? I would retain the lance for medium 
and heavy cavalry only, and arm light cavalry with sword and carbine. 
All cavalry must carry the carbine, and lancer regiments should therefore 
dispense with the sword, for unless cavalry is intended for the charge only, 
it must carry the carbine. Directly cavalry has to act in a closely-cultivated 
and intersected country, it must be supported by infantry and artillery. 
The scouting parties we see used at peace manceuvres would be impossible 


in war under similar circumstances, and are very misleading as exercises, 
from the fact that in war nothing would be seen to be reported on 
Hoenig particularly draws attention to the fact that when the war of 
1870-71 became a national one, and was carried on in a Closely-cultivated 
and intersected country as was the case on the Loire, the German cavalry 
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were utterly unable to do anything in spite of the best endeavours. ‘ As,” 
he says, “‘ we must now expect all wars to resemble in character the 
fighting that then took place, cavalry must be suitably armed, but even 
then we must not expect much from it. There are already certain signs 
of a serious falling off caused by peace, and there is no other subject in 
which we shall find ourselves more surely deceived than that of cavalry 
scouting both in a strategic and tactical point of view. Generals must 
expect to find themselves far more often in a state of comparative help- 
lessness for want of information, and general actions will often be brought 
about merely with a view of obtaining it.” The author is convinced that 
the subject is a very serious one, and should be carefully considered, 
studied, and experimented on. It is, he says, by no means a simple matter, 
and he is not prepared with any theory on the subject. 

Cavalry, Hoenig thinks, plays a third ré/e only on the battle-field. ‘It 
must be looked upon,” he says, ‘‘as an auxiliary arm, and only as an 
important one before and after the battle. Cavalry certainly did 
wonders at: Mars-la-Tour, but this is a very exceptional case. Nothing 
of the kind was repeated in the war, nor did anything of the sort 
take place in the Russo-Turkish War. The action of the French 
singularly favoured the attack of the German cavalry at Mars-la-Tour, 
but the French cavalry, in spite of its gallantry and losses, effected 
nothing at Woerth or Sedan. Nor did the German cavalry in the 
first-named battle decide it. Cavalry never can decide a battle. Its 
business is to act when an opportunity occurs. The long range of 
modern rifles, increased rapidity of fire, and smokeless powder, have 
diminished the ré/e of cavalry on the battle-field and rendered its hand- 
ling more difficult than ever, for the pace of the horse remains the same. 
In spite of this, there will be opportunities given to an efficient cavalry to 
act whilst a general action is going on, and such opportunities should be 
immediately seized. There will be beaten infantry with empty pouches, 
and artillery that has been crushed and lost all its gunners and teams, 
and such like occurrences. By acting vigorously, cavalry can then 
bring about very important results, for though arms have improved, 
human nature remains the same, and moral effect is now the same potent 
factor in battle as it was in the past.” 

Thus it will be seen that Hoenig is anything but a believer in the 
ubiquitous Uhlan, about whom so much nonsense has been written and 
said in this country and in France. That he proved himself a typical 
scouting cavalry soldier in the war of 1870-71 is absurd, and directly 
the country became intricate and the inhabitants hostile, was a failure. 
Armed with a clumsy lance, an obsolete pistol, and a heavy sword, he was 
an easy pot-shot for the franc-tireur, and was useless as a scout. As the 
author says, ‘‘ The presence of the enemy was only known in the fighting 
on the Loire, when infantry and artillery became engaged in earnest.” 
We know indeed that the German Uhlans very soon armed themselves 
with captured Chassepots, and thus became an inferior mounted infantry. 

‘Cavalry then,” he says, ‘should not only be armed with carbines, 
but should be trained to fight on foot, and be prepared as well to attack 
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the enemy with the lance or sabre in large or small bodies. But if this is 
expected of it, it must be seriously trained to this end in peace.” 

Now Hoenig’s work is not intended to be taken as a treatise on tactics, 
but rather an examination of various incidents that have occurred in actual 
warfare, and, comparing these with what we must expect from the effects 
of modern rifles and field guns, thence deducing certain tactical principles 
that will have to be observed in the future. 

‘‘ For,” says the author, “‘ mere theories which are not based on the 
experience of past wars can never lead to correct conclusions.” 

“The present Regulations of the German Army,” he adds, ‘ which 
have swept away so. many traditions of the past, are the direct outcome 
of experience in war; but seeing what we must now expect from smokeless 
powder, small-bore rifles, and the destructive effects of modern artillery 
projectiles, they are anything but satisfactory. A closer examination of 
the subject is then desirable, be it only for the sake of inviting discussion 
and reflection.” 

‘Many have indeed gone so far as to advocate night attacks, and 
there are ‘tacticians’ who have actually proposed that fighting should 
take place by night instead of by day, with a view to diminish the losses 
of the battle-field. Of course, a certain amount of fighting by night is 
always possible, but that decisive battles can be fought in the dark is 
absurd ; and, after all, war is decided by these, and not by skirmishes. 
Why, then, waste time with what is so entirely beside the question ? ” 

‘‘ Again,” he goes on to say, “other theorists have advocated 
advancing against the enemy in depressions, or, in other words, ‘dead’ 
ground, quite forgetting that such depressions, etc., are not always to be 
exactly found where we should wish them to be; and even were this the 
case, should we not, perhaps, when emerging from cover of the kind, be 
met at close range by an overwhelming fire before we could deploy and 
use Our Own weapons ?” 

He says: ‘Very many other systems of advance and attack have 
been advocated by others, such as long and short rushes, advancing 
in lines in single rank with distance between the files, etc., etc.” He 
recognises that the many systems proposed may have their merits and 
faults, but what he chiefly objects to is that any one system should 
be adopted and laid down by regulation. In fact, he strongly objects to 
what might be called “ sealed pattern formations for attack,” and in this we 
think few will disagree with him. “It ties,” he says, ‘the hands of those 
who have to command and lead, and acts as a check on individual intelli- 
gence. Tactics are constantly on the change, and the experience of the 
past, if formulated and rigidly laid down for future guidance, may prove 


most misleading.” 

We have not space in this review to go into the intensely German 
philosophy of warfare of the author, and we would only draw attention to 
certain points of interest in his discussion before we proceed to the 
more interesting part of his work, viz., the ‘‘ Two Brigades.” 

‘ Tactical changes,” he says, ‘‘ come with alterations’in weapons, but 
human nature remains the same. When two or more men are going to 
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fight out a quarrel they are naturally anxious to know the weapons that 
are to be used. Now, the German infantry company column, having 
been a success in the war of 1870-71, has been universally copied. 
But was it properly used in the early part of the war?” The author 
thinks it was decidedly not properly used, and that the enormous 
superiority of the French rifle was not reckoned with. ‘‘ Consequently,” 
he says, ‘‘ we find the German infantry being very differently handled after 
their terrible experiences in the battles of August, 1870.” 

‘Frederick the Great,” says Hoenig, “spent the best part of his life 
in trying to devise how to bring his infantry within striking distance of 
the enemy, and then overwhelm him with fire. And this is still the 
object of modern tacticians with infantry armed with the breechloader.” 


‘But times have changed,” he adds. ‘‘ Frederick could bring his 
infantry to within short range of the enemy in closed and dressed lines, 
and then pour in such a destructive fire as to demoralise his opponents. 
But he had not to halt, lie down, rise, and advance as we have to do 
nowadays! He brought his infantry into close action with comparatively 
slight preliminary losses. Now, hundreds of men are shot down out of 
sight of the enemy, and a modern battle is a much more lengthy affair. 
Modern infantry fire may be said to be effective up to 1,500 metres. 
How then is the enemy to be attacked, for cover will not always be 
found? This is the crux of the whole question of modern tactics.” 


The author next investigates the advantages and disadvantages 
of the offensive and defensive from different points of view, and after this 
compares ‘‘ strategy” with “‘ tactics.” With the former, he makesa state- 
ment which, if true, looks as if the efficiency of the German General Staff 
were being slowly but surely undermined by an evil which is so common 
to the General Staffs of other armies, and that is the estrangement of the 
General Staff from the rest of the army, and its too exclusive employment in 
office work. We refer the reader however to No. 202, Vol. XXXVIII, page 
1,447, where, under the heading of ‘‘ Side Lights of the German Staff, etc.,” 
will be found a précis of the author’s opinions on the subject. We can only 
say that, for the German General Staff that has won for itself such a name 
in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, the danger is a very serious one if 
true, and an exceptionally strong man would be wanted in this case at its 
head who would be proof against personal andsuch-like influences. Under 
the present circumstances, it is not likely that a strong man would continue 
long at his post, and the efficiency of the General Staff—the pride of 
von Moltke’s labours—is not unlikely to be seriously impaired. 

“The war of 1870-71,” says Hoenig, ‘“‘ has shown the enormous im- 
portance of strategy over tactics. The German victories were essentially 
strategic and not tactical, in fact in the early part of the war the Ger- 
man tactics were as faulty as they could be in more instances than one.” 
The handling of Army-Corps which the author terms “ great tactics,” was 
on the other hand, he admits, well carried out. ‘‘ But,” he says, “ in 
future there will be greater difficulties than ever in reconnoitring the 
enemy’s position, and especially fixing the position of his flanks, and he 
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reminds his readers of the German doings on the 17th and 18th August, 
1870.” 

The author does not think much of the captive balloon, and says it is 
not to be compared with bold and well-mounted officers. But the use of 
the field telegraph he considers of immense importance. Again, he points 
out the great importance of the position of the Commander-in-Chief’s head- 
quarters as regards the Armies, Army-Corps, etc., he commands, and that 
it should be as central as possible, which was far from being the case in 
the early part of 1870-71, especially at Gravelotte. He invites study on 
the subject in connection with the German performances on the 17th and 
18th August. ‘If a Commander-in-Chief is,” he says, ‘“‘to be an 
important factor in doings of the kind, he must act on some much 
better system.” 

He points out that in the operations alluded to, the Germans made 
three distinct tactical movements on a large scale, or what they call 
Aufmaersche. First on the line Rezonville—Mars-la-Tour on the 17th, 
next on the line Gravelotte—Caulre-ferme—Doncourt—Jarny on the 18th, 
and again on the same day on the line Gravelotte—Verneville—St. Marie- 
aux-chénes—Auboué. The object on each day was a very different one. 
On the first-named day it was to follow up the battle that had taken 
place the day before, on the second it was to find the French, and on 
the third it was to attack them, having found them. The Germans were 
then groping in the dark, so to speak, forthe enemy. The reconnaissance 
that took place on the 17th, ¢f such did take place at all, can only be 
called anything but successful; and, as the author points out, it will be 
far more difficult in future wars to fix the positions of the enemy’s flanks 
on such occasions, even with much better arrangements. What the 
author calls “‘ great tactics” will, he thinks, be a leading feature in future 
campaigns. ‘ Armies will face each other” he says, ‘‘in massed fractions 
ready to engage, and decisive battles will be preceded by several days’ 
marching and manceuvring of such fractions, accompanied perhaps with 
several days’ fighting, and cavalry actions on a large scale.” Smokeless 
powder, he thinks, will favour the defenders. It is needless to say he 
points to the advantages of an active and not a passive defence. ‘ But,” he 
adds, ‘‘ there must be generals who know how to use it. The importance 
that an officer of the General Staff should have sound tactical judgment is 
at once apparent. This he can only acquire by practice. For though 
the main outline of the enemy’s position may often be assumed from 
strategic reasons, the object he has in view, and other considerations, 
still we can only point to the cases of Koeniggraetz, Gravelotte, the 
Lisaine, and Orleans, to show how deceptive such considerations some- 
times are, and how easy it is to be deceived as regards the position of 
the enemy’s main strength. Now the huge size of modern armies has 


, 


greatly increased these difficulties.’ 

In the war of 1870-71, the author maintains that the German 
superiority lay undoubtedly in their strategy, and not in their tactics of 
the battle-field. ‘ These” he says, ‘were faulty. The former, or the 
handling of large masses, fell to men who were or who had served on the 
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General Staff, but the handling of troops in action to officers commanding 
small fractions or detachments. There was what we might call no 
go-between ; that is to say, there were no tactical Brigade and Divisional 
generals. Consequently there were no ‘battle tactics,’ but merely the 
tactics of small bodies. The Germans won by reason of their superior 
strategy, but they must not reckon on this in future. The handling of 
large masses in action is, therefore, an important subject to be studied 
and practised.” He calls it the ‘‘ tactics of the masses on the battle-field.” 
From what we might infer from the author’s severe criticism of the 
doings of his Army, and reading between the lines—even if that were 
necessary—we would sum up his observations on this point by pointing 
out that what he means to convey is that the German Armies and Army- 
Corps were admirably handled by the General Staff or officers who had 
been trained in that school, but when brought face to face with the 
enemy on the battle-field very nearly lost the game, owing to the incapacity 
of their Divisional and Brigadier generals. He puts it down more to the 
system than to the men. ‘They were,” he says, ‘‘infantry generals 
trained in the tomfooleries of the drill ground only.” 

“Strategy,” Hoenig says, ‘‘does not come within the province of 
my work, but there is nevertheless one point in which it is closely con- 
nected with it, and that is, the strategic massing of an Army or Armies 
directly preceding a general engagement. ‘ 70 march divided, but concen- 
trate for battle’ (Getrennt marschiren, vereint schlagen), was a well-known 
axiom of von Moltke’s, and acting on this principle his genius achieved 
successes unparalleled in military history.” But von Moltke, were he now 
with us, he is convinced, would act differently ; indeed, he goes so far as to 
say that, owing to alterations that have taken place effecting even strategy, 
that great man would admit modification in his axiom to be necessary, and 
even under certain circumstances, contradict it. Hoenig points to the 
German operations round Metz as a proof of his assertions. He says the 
meaning of von Moltke’s axiom above quoted is greatly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. 

Now, his remarks, being those of one of the keenest and most intelligent 
of German critics, of the performances of his own Army in the war of 
1870-71, deserve especial attention on the above points. ‘‘ We shall have,” 
he says, ‘‘ to march in divided columns as before, but not to such an extent. 
We shall have to concentrate sooner and engage in preliminary battles with 
the enemy.” But above all things, he would warn his countrymen not to 
ever expect again such successful strategy as they were accustomed to under 
the guidance of von Moltke’s military genius. ‘The rules will remain 
the same for planning and carrying out warlike operations,” he adds, “ but 
success in these will be slower, there will be longer pauses, and the results 
on either side will be less decisive. The reason for this hes mainly in the 
cnormous masses to be moved and the resistance that will be met from 
corresponding masses of the enemy, aided by strong positions, fortresses, 
and the use of railways. Masses are of themselves a terrible drawback 
to their own side, but this we must be prepared to mect. There are 
signs, indeed, that it is fully recognised in Germany, and one of these 
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at any rate is the introduction of tents. Whether this will prove successful 
or otherwise remains to be seen. Anyhow, the difficulties will be much 
the same on either side, and that side will be successful which will know 
best how to maintain its efficiency and preserve its strength. Campaigns 
will not be decided by battles alone. Hunger will play an important 
part, and prove perhaps a more useful ally to one side than indeed was 
the case in the war of 1870-71.” 

The author next says: “It is one of the greatest mistakes to main- 
tain that strategy ends on the battle-field, and tactics then begin.” % 
Both, he maintains, have to be considered in the struggle. ‘“‘ Strategy,” he 
also maintains, ‘‘though remaining the same in its few main principles, 
is much influenced by modern innovations and improvements. It must 
reckon with all improvements to further its end from the very principles 
on which it is based. Consequently, we find the officer of the General 
Staff is a man of the progressive school, who wishes to improve his métier 
with the aid of all that sound scientific progress can afford him. But 
though strategy is subject to considerable alterations, tactics, on the other 
hand, must submit to complete changes from time to time. Thus sensible 
regulations must allow a certain discretion to be left to individual intelli- 
gence, otherwise an army would have to be accompanied by a printing 
office, so as to be continually issuing fresh instructions to be up to date. 
We have, as a matter of fact, tarried too long in Germany for reforms, and 
have tried to remedy in two years the result of twenty years’ neglect.” 

‘Changes in tactics,” he continues, ‘“‘are very much the same as 
those in the case of fortification. The tactician, like the engineer, only 
thinks of the present or past, and orders or designs accordingly. They 
should in either case look ahead, and contemplate what they will have 
to contend with. But instead of doing this, they devote their energies to 
all kinds of insignificant details, and at length are lost in them. Thus 
the fall or surrender of many a fortified place has been often excused on 
the plea that, even when completed and armed, it was behind the age, and 
that the time and expense of making new siege guns can bear no com- 
parison with those of erecting new fortifications. The two, then, cannot 
compete unless the engineer is prepared for the future, and not the 
present only. In the same way armies have been lost that have either 
not had the intelligence or energy to abandon their antiquated tactics, or 
in abandoning these, have adopted others which have proved a failure. 
And it will be always the same. Armies have indeed, in many cases, d 
suffered defeats in spite of well-revised and up-to-date tactical regulations, 
but this has happened because tactics have been considered only, and 
strategy neglected to such an extent as to lose sight of the common-sense 
principles which govern it ; in fact, in other words, there was no systematic 
training inthe subject. But training in strategy must never lose sight of 
tactics.” 

‘* Both,” he continues, ‘‘are based on military history and the art of 
war, and both may be brought toa high state of perfection. The way 
in which certain men will show how they have profited by such study 
will at once indicate military genius in the man, and that extraordinary 
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gift—the power of leading men in war. This has been clearly proved in 
the case of great generals. They have invariably been deep students of 
military history, and grasped the matter by turning the experience of 
others to account.” 

But, as Hoenig points out, in tactics we have to deal, on the battle- 
field, with the individual soldier, in other words, with human nature with 
all its weaknesses, and he styles this the psychological element in the 
question. ‘‘ Modern arms,” he says, “compel us to set much greater 
value on this nowadays than was formerly the case, and we must 
therefore constantly, but intelligently, turn our attention to the 
training of the individual efficiency of the man so as to raise it to 
the highest possible degree, and make him make up his mind to conquer, 
no matter what the circumstances. Now, the factors that formerly 
animated the general himself, or at any rate his own personal en/ourage 
only, in the shape of emulation and ambition, desire for honour and glory, 
enthusiasm for the cause of the war, etc., etc., must nowadays extend to 
all ranks, indeed permeate the whole machine, so to speak; and this 
moral factor must be fostered by an iron discipline—a discipline of the 
ancient Romans or Frederick the Great—otherwise the best rules and 
regulations are useless. Habit and intelligence, fear of punishment 
and hope of reward are no longer sufficient to persuade the infantry 
soldier to face the danger he will have to meet in certain phases of a 
modern battle. More is required. The soldier must inwardly feel 
that the general’s business is his own as well, he must be animated by 
the same feeling and worked on by the same impulses; otherwise we can 
never expect him to leave cover and expose himself to a hail of bullets.” 


‘“Now, be it observed,” says the author, ‘that intelligent ideas 
invariably degenerate into the absurdities of the drill ground. Thus 
we find the original échelon formation of the Great Frederick was 
still used by unintelligent men as their own pet idea of perfect tactics 
long after time had shown it was quite out of date. It is much the same 
still, but we have gone from one extreme to the other, and now only talk 
of a system in which the action of the higher leaders is absolutely 
ignored. Swarms of skirmishers are necessary, it is true, but they must be 
handled in action according to certain fixed principles.” He adds: 
‘Fighting in swarms supposes the soldier to be individually trained, 
that is to say, to have his moral and intellectual faculties developed, 
and taught to rely on himself when order ceases and he is no longer 
under the eye of his officer. This is all very well, no doubt, in 
theory ; but we must remember that human nature has its weak side, and 
that the personal example of the officer must have a direct and immediate 
effect on the soldier when it is used on correct principles.” Again he 
says: ‘‘In the two last European wars the tactics on both sides were very 
different, mainly on account of a great difference in armament, and of 
uncertainty and ignorance of the strength and organisation of the enemy.” 
He comes to the following conclusions and says :— 


‘First, one thing is certain: the infantry of the assailants (Germans 
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and Russians) were badly armed, and on certain occasions suffered enor- 
mous losses from the defenders’ superior rifle fire.” 

‘Secondly, these losses were chiefly inflicted at a range when no 
return fire could be made, owing to the inferiority of the assailants’ rifle.” 

‘‘And thirdly, in the last two German campaigns many instances 
occurred which should give rise to thought, and if rightly turned to 
account ought, from the actual circumstances which occurred, to lead to 
certain correct conclusions.” 

Only officers, however, he maintains, who were actually present on 
these occasions and who took note of what they did themselves, what 
others did, and-what the enemy did, and who, moreover, were in a 
position to observe a great deal on all sides, can take part in such discus- 
sions; but, he says, they must carefully bear in mind all improvements in 
firearms to avoid teaching anything that is out of date. 

The author finally states that his work is of a military, historical, 
psychological, and technical character. 

‘** For,” he adds, “it is only the man who has seen actual fighting, 
and who moreover has since then carefully watched and taken into account 
modern technical improvements and the growth of national and military 
feeling in France and Russia, that is in a position to thoroughly under- 
stand the question of the tactics of the future from these three different 
points of view.” 


PART II. 
STUDIES IN MILITARY HISTORY. 


I.—THE ATTACK OF THE 28TH INFANTRY BRIGADE ON THE FARM OF 
BoR AND THE Woop OF BRITZ, WHICH HAD BEEN ARTIFICIALLY 
STRENGTHENED, AT THE BATTLE OF KOENIGGRAETZ, ON THE 
3RD JULY, 1866. 

THE Brigade, says Captain Hoenig, reached the destination 
assigned it—that is, a point to the North-West of the heights of Popowitz 
—about 2 p.m. on the 3rd July; but he adds, “‘ though we could see the 
progress of the battle from our former position at Alt-Nechanitz on the 
right bank of the Bistritz, we were now apparently completciy shut out 
from everything. We could neither see nor be seen.” The short march 
from Alt-Nechanitz had taken more than an hour; the delay was caused 
by the narrow wooden bridge over the Bistritz having been set on fire, 
and no provision made on the Prussian side for re-establishing it or 
making other temporary bridges. The fire was extinguished, and the 
bridge roughly repaired by the infantry. There were no Engineers 
present or appliances at hand, and the infantry had to halt to let the 
reserve artillery pass to the front when the bridge was roughly repaired. 
The author points out, however, that this proceeding was a correct one. 
Alt-Nechanitz had been previously taken by the Prussians from the 
Saxons, but the author says there were few signs of a fight having taken 
place in it, and it was only on the further side of the Bistritz that the 
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first dead Saxons were seen. During the halt that took place in Alt- 
Nechanitz, from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., nobody was aware that the sound 
of the heavy firing in the distance was that of a battle which was to decide 
the campaign. 

**On reaching the village of Lubno, we came across,” says Hoenig, 
‘“‘the first Prussian troops in front of us. These were the 7th Rifle 
Battalion, which had been left behind and taken up a position on the 
further edge of the village to cover a possible retreat. After a short 
parley with them we passed on.” 

Now, the author goes on to say that to use a rifle battalion for such 
a purpose has been by many considered a mistake, but he does not agree 
with them in this case; and he points out that the rifle battalion was 
not among the leading troops, or in first line, and the bridge had to be 
covered. It was merely a question, then, whether a whole battalion 
should have been left behind for the purpose. ‘‘ Now, though,” he 
says, ‘‘the tactical measures taken by Generals Herwarth and Schoeler 
for the attack on the Problus-Prim position, on the whole, compare very 
favourably with many greater or lesser undertakings of the kind in the 
wars of 1866 and 1870-71, still the most important measure in the 
proceeding was neglected; that is to say, no steps were taken to enable 
the force to cross the Bistritz more rapidly than it did. A single 
narrow bridge was far too little. Two or three bridges should, at least, 
have been established, especially as an unlucky turn in the attack was 
by no means out of the question. Had this been done, the Army of the 
Elbe could have advanced and deployed much earlier and in greater 
strength, and this was all the more desirable if we look upon the question 
stragetically, for the enemy’s line of retreat was on Koeniggraetz, and 
could have been most effectually threatened from the South. Had, for 
instance, Bor been reached about 2 p.m., which might very possibly have 
been done, the enemy could not have retired on Koeniggraetz, and would 
have been captured in very considerable numbers by the 2nd Army on the 
battle-field. Thus, looking on the whole proceeding from a more general 
point of view, the neglect of the most simple precaution of a purely 
tactical nature had its inevitable consequences,” 

“The General commanding the Army,” he says, ‘‘ committed an error 
in not making provision for the timely passage of the Bistritz, but neither 
the Prussian nor the Austrian official accounts of the war say a word on the 
subject. The former states that the 28th Brigade followed the 27th 
Brigade at a distance of 800 paces. So it may have, at the outset, but 
the contretemps we have alluded to increased this distance to an hour’s 
march, and the former never came up with the latter during the whole 
course of the action.” 

“The General commanding the Brigade (von Hiller),” he points out, 
“‘was in a position beset with difficulties, owing to the delay we have 
alluded to. Nothing was to be seen of the 27th Brigade, and there 
was nobody to give him any indication of the direction to be taken. He ’ 
had then to decide for himself. The officer commanding the 7th Rifle 
Battalion, left behind in Lubno, could only inform him of the direction 
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which the 27th Brigade had taken. He consequently followed this. But 
a staff officer of General von Herwarth met him shortly afterwards, and 
gave him the order to halt the head of his column, wheel to the right, 
and deploy. General von Hiller then rode ahead to ascertain for himself 
how matters stood, when he came across General von Herwarth himself, 
who pointed to a church spire on the left, which was hardly visible, as 
the object on which to direct his attack, saying ‘that is Problus ; advance 
in that direction.’ This, in my opinion, is an example of an Au/trags- 
verfahren. When General von Hiller returned to his Brigade, he found 
it in the act of deploying, so that he had time to communicate General 
von Herwarth’s Auffirag to the officers commanding regiments and 
battalions. These then rode forward over the heights of Popowitz 
to examine the situation and make arrangements among themselves. In 
the meanwhile, the Brigade (four battalions) was formed up in two lines 
of battalions in columns of double companies, the Ist and Fusilier 
Battalions 57th in first line, and the Ist and 2nd Battalions 17th in 
second line. The lines were now carefully dressed as if on parade, and 
faced due East. The events that subsequently took place showed con- 
clusively that the time taken in thus carefully getting the Brigade correctly 
into a position for its further advance, was not thrown away.” 


“The upland was a vast field of rye,” he says, ‘Cas high as a man, 
extending on either side and to the heights of Problus-Prim, with the 
exception only of the meadows in the depression between us and these 
villages. All the commanding officers were in front, and everything was 
as silent and steady as on parade. As soon as General von Hiller had 
satisfied himself that the Brigade was facing in the right direction, he turned 
to the Colonel of the 57th (von d. Osten), and pointing to the Southern 
edge of the Wood of Popowitz, said: ‘ That is the direction for the present ; 
later on it will be the church spire on the left (Problus). Now uncase the 
colours.’ Colonel von d. Osten then turned to his regiment, and, calling for 
three cheers for the King, cried in a loud, clear voice, ‘Und nun mit 
Gott.” The author describes this as having a very fine effect on every- 
body. 

‘* Now, our men,” says Hoenig, ‘“‘ who had never heard the sound of 
artillery in action before, except in the fight at Muenchengraetz, but 
to-day had to witness for many hours together the advance and retreat of 
the attacking columns in the centre, preserved an admirable bearing. 
They hod marched some 14} miles on cut-up roads and, to a certain 
extent, across country, had been 10 hours under arms, and had eaten 
nothing. The Brigade, roused early, had started early. At 9.30 a.m. it 
had stood behind the right wingof the lst Army. Thence it marched off 
in a Southerly direction and at 10.30 a.m. reached Alt-Nechanitz. But as 
it was so long delayed there its early start and arrival near the scene of the 
conflict led to nothing. Once however the long hours of waiting over, and 
coming into action, the splendid example of the officers, especially those 
in command, and their cool and steady bearing, instilled a feeling of 
perfect confidence in the ranks,” 
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“‘A fine rain had fallen,” says the author, ‘in the early morning, 
which changed into a thick fog about 7a.m. ‘This gradually settled down 
till about noon, and we could then see the columns of smoke and flame 
from the burning villages and woods gently carried in long lines ina 
South-Westerly direction by a light breeze from the North-East. THe 
fog began to clear up about 2 p.m., but we only got glimpses at intervals 
of the fight going on on the heights of Problus, and the weather only 
quite cleared up after these were taken. The high rye was thoroughly 
saturated with wet, and the advancing troops, especially the leading 
companies, on reaching the heights of Problus, were drenched to the skin. 
The rain, too, had made the ground deep and heavy, and marching was 
consequently difficult and exhausting.” 

“On the word of command from General von Hiller ‘the Brigade 
will advance,’ the Brigade was set in motion. At first all the battalions 
were in columns of double companies, but as soon as the watershed of 
the heights of Popowitz was crossed this formation was changed. The 
1st Battalion 57th (three companies)! was now ordered by General von 
Hiller to form the first line, and the other battalions had, consequently, 
to pause in their advance. This was done under artillery fire. The Ist 
and 2nd Companies of the battalion then extended their skirmishing sub - 
divisions at the double, the remaining sub-divisions following at the 
prescribed distance. The Lieut.-Colonel commanding the battalion 
(von Schoening) rode with the skirmishers and remained with them 
during the action.” (The author, then an ensign, was with the 
skirmishing sub-division of the 2nd Company.) 

Hoenig gives the following as the formation of the Brigade when it 
descended into the depression between Problus and Popowitz :— 

In first line: the 1st and 3rd Companies 57th (at first a sub-division 
of each extended in the firing line, afterwards reinforced 
and extended by a second sub-division) followed by the 
2nd Company, in company column, in the centre of these 
companies. In an alignment with the latter and some 
200 paces to the right was the Fusilier Battalion 57th. 

In second line: the Ist and 2nd Battalions 17th. 

Before advancing further the Brigade was ordered to load. 

The author now draws attention to a curious circumstance. ‘‘ On the 
Brigade advancing,” he says, ‘‘the bands of both regiments struck up. 
That of the 57th had followed the 1st Battalion, and, on its being brought 
forward into first line, remained with the 2nd Company. In spite of the 
wet rye, the deep heavy ground, and a smart artillery fire, both bands con- 
tinued to play without mishap till the first line was within 275 yards or so 
of the adatiis of the Britz Wood, and it was only when the 2nd Company 
was extended that they ceased playing. Colonel von d. Osten’s order to 
cease playing was either not heard or understood from various causes, but 
the enemy greeted this musical accompaniment with a heavy rifle fire. It 
then ceased of its own accord, and it was only after this that the indignant - 
drum-major of the 57th heard of the Colonel’s order.” 


1 The other company (4th) was detailed as escort to Schmelzer’s battery. 
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The author says: ‘“‘I have described this episode, as it is a typical 
example of the firm hold habits and customs acquired in peace have on 
soldiers, and because, in spite of its unreal and comical side, it is an 
excellent proof of perfect discipline. But, if the habits of peace get so 
déeply engrained in our nature, there may be in this harmless example a 
serious warning only to instil in the mind of the soldier military qualities 
based on common sense and reason, so that the lives of men may not be 
unnecessarily sacrificed in war to the useless niceties of peace training. 
But could any body of troops have given a better example of discipline 
than we have alluded to ?” 

“After crossing the heights of Popowitz the scene,” says the 
author, ‘‘completely changed. It was like looking on a fresh scene in a 
theatre on the raising of the curtain. And whatascene! The whole of 
the enemy’s position from Prim by Problus, Stresetitz to Lipa and Chlum 
was wrapt in smoke and flame. We could see his line of continuous 
batteries in action between Prim and Problus, and then turning our 
eyes to our side, advancing skirmishers and columns with colours flying 
and bands playing. The effect of this sudden change was very striking, 
and had a visible effect on both officers and men.” 

““We were received by the enemy,” he goes on to say, “with a 
heavy and well-directed artillery fire, but, in spite of this, advanced 
without a check to within 275 yards or so of the adaftis on the edge 
of the Britz Wood.” 

‘The depression between the heights of Popowitz and Problus, 
across which the Brigade advanced to the attack, is some 2,200 yards 
in width, and was totally devoid of cover, if we except the cross road 
from Popowitz to the Lubno-Nieder Prim road, which had trees on either 
side. The villages of Problus and Prim were held by the enemy and 
artificially strengthened. This was not known at headquarters, and the 
weather was so thick that it was impossible to detect anything even with 
the best of field glasses. The high ground between these villages falls 
somewhat steeply on its West side, but was not artificially strengthened. 
On the East side it extends in a plateau to the Wood of Britz, some 
380 yards distant. Now, though this distance is an insignificant one, 
according to modern ideas, still the surface was perfectly flat and without 
cover of any kind. Consequently the whole of the ground, including the 
meadow land lying in the depression alluded to, over which the Brigade 
advanced to the attack, was perfectly open. But what was possible in 
1866 is now no longer the case.” 

The author here remarks that the remaining infantry of the Elbe Army 
were enabled to approach the enemy’s main position under more or less 
cover, to within distances of from 325 to 765 yards. He also adds that 
the Prussian official account states that the 27th Brigade had to advance 
over 1,600 paces of open ground between the wood of Popowitz and the 
village of Problus, whereas the actual distance is only some 750 or 
850 yards. 

“‘ The Brigade,” he says, “‘ gallantly pushed on in the direction given it 
by General von Hiller. But to show what a difficult matter it is for such a 
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body to march on a selected object under circumstances of the kind, in 
spite of the most careful alignment, etc., it was soon seen that the Brigade 
was gradually edging away down more and more in the direction of 
Nieder Prim. General von Hiller seeing this, and observing at the same 
time that the enemy had marked out the ranges on the Lubno-Nieder 
Prim road by felling trees, moved the Brigade more to the left. The 
skirmishers of the lst Company of the 57th had in the meanwhile 
managed to open an effective fire on the enemy retiring from the 
village. This company passed through the place, and was followed by 
the Fusilier Battalion 57th.” 


‘‘Shouts were now heard on the left as the Brigade crossed the 
meadows. Was it the village of Problus that was being carried by 
storm ? It turned out to be something very different !” 


The author now gives us an account of a huge Prussian cavalry 
blunder, on which the official account of the war is silent. ‘‘ For,” he 
says, “shortly after these shouts were heard, a Prussian Cuirassier 
Brigade galloped to the rear on the left of the 2nd Company 57th, 
having failed in an attack on the Saxon Artillery between Problus and 
Prim. The attack of this cavalry is very instructive, but as is usually 
the case, the most instructive lessons in war are most skilfully 
passed over in silence when blunders have been committed. General 
von Kotze had managed to approach unperceived on the broad road 
leading through the wood from Popowitz to Problus, his squadrons 
marching on it on a front of half sub-divisions.1_ The capture of Problus 
appeared feasible enough at the time, for the enemy was giving way, and 
both Cuirassier regiments had approached under cover to within 765 yards 
or so. But the right opportunity for such an attack had to be seized by 
the cavalry leader; for he could see how matters stood, and judge for 
himself. General von Kotze saw, indeed, but with no tactical instinct.” 


“‘In this case,” he goes on to say, “‘there were several batteries of the 
enemy’s artillery both in front and on the right flank, some 725 yards off, 
and these knew the range accurately, as they had been engaged in the 
same position during the day. It was then a frightful blunder for the cavalry 
to emerge from the wood, deploy, and try and charge them for 750 yards or 
so inthe open, and uphill into the bargain. The leading squadron was at 
once received by such a fire, that after advancing some 400 paces it bore 
off to the right and was followed by the others. The fastest horse soon 
gave the pace, as is usual in such cases, and as it was impossible now to 
regain the shelter of the wood, the whole mass tried to regain the 
heights of Popowitz by tearing along the Southern edge of the wood, 
exposed all the way to an effective fire from the batteries. Both regiments 
galloped madly along in one disorganised mass, riding over the right 
wing of the 11th Company 28th and the left wing of the skirmishers of the 
3rd Company 57th, and very nearly doing the same to the 1st Battalion 17th. 


The confusion was indescribable. Loud shouts of ‘ditch’ were soon , 


heard, and in another moment we saw as many legs of horses and men 


1 There are four sub-divisions in a Prussian squadron. 
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in the air as swords. Panic-stricken, the remainder galloped away till 
quite out of range, and even beyond this. Those who had fallen and 
were able to remount rejoined them. The sight was anything but an 
edifying one, but produced a certain amount of merriment among the 
infantry. This splendid force of cavalry lost 1 officer, 32 men, and 
58 horses in this little affair, and was hors de combat for the remainder 
of the day. When passing the first line of the 28th Brigade, one sixth 
were dismounted, and the remainder had lost control over their horses.” 

“If,” says the author, ‘‘ General von Kotze, or his advisers, had shown 
the slightest amount of tactical instinct, his force might have gained 
the shelter of Problus after it had been taken, and similarly afterwards 
that of Bor; and after this, what a magnificent opportunity would there 
10t have been for cavalry to act, and what brilliant results might not have 
been expected! Want of tactical judgment inevitably brings about 
consequences of the kind. It is bad enough in the case of infantry, 
but in the case or cavalry it is far worse, for after such a blunder it is 
done for for the day, and may just as well clear off the field.” 

‘Soon after this, Major von Thile, the General Staff officer of the 
14th Division, appeared, and, addressing General von Hiller, said: 
‘ Problus,’ pointing to the left, ‘ has just been taken. The Brigade is no 
longer required there. Push forward straight between the villages.’ The 
General listened, and his only remark was ‘ Very well,’ in a loud, clear 
voice. Major von Thile’s face was beaming with joy ; he turned his 
horse and galloped away to the left, saying a few cheering words to 
the troops. The Brigade was in fairly good alignment for this 
Aufirag, The General merely caused the left wing of the 2nd 
Company 457th to be held back a trifle, and that was all that had to be 
done at the outset. The Saxon artillery had now abandoned the high 
ground between Problus and Prim, but it was still held by two Saxon 
battalions from Nieder Prim. We also saw two or three columns retiring 
rapidly from Problus in the direction of Bor. The two battalions 
referred to received the lst and 3rd Companies 57th with several 
volleys, but did little harm. Schmeltzer’s battery of 12-pounders (smooth- 
bores) had accompanied the Brigade in its advance, and Captain 
Schmeltzer, seeing how matters stood, took up his detachments on the 
carriages and limbers, drove to the front at a rapid pace /hrough the 
skirmishers of the 3rd Company 57th, and, unlimbering in front of 
them, opened fire on the two battalions with case at 400 paces.” 

The author says, ‘‘I have never since seen a battery handled with 
such determination or tactical instinct, and with such brilliant results. It 
was the initiative, the true initiative, of the baitery leader that I admire, 
by which not only were the enemy’s battalions severely shaken, but the 
confidence of our infantry was raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
It was an example of the great moral effect artillery, when well handled, 
can have on the other arms. The loud word of command of the battery 
leader, ‘action front, at 400 paces with case load,’ was heard as far 
as the troops following in second line, so that the attention of the whole 
Brigade was for a time rivetted, so to speak, on the exploit. After a few 
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rounds the enemy gave way, and the battery, limbering up, gained the 
top of the hill at a gallop; and coming into action again, opened an 
effective fire on the retreating enemy up to the Village of Bor, and the 
abattis on the edge of the Britz Wood.” 

Space will not allow us to follow the author in his somewhat sharp 
criticisms of the accuracy of the Prussian official account of the part taken 
by the Brigade. He draws attention to many errors and omissions in it, 
among others, one that the enemy’s artillery fire did not hasten the 
advance of the Brigade, and another that the Brigade in its attack passed 
over ‘“‘dead” ground, and was thus sheltered from this fire. He maintains 
that the firing of the Saxon artillery did hasten the advance of the Brigade 
quite enough, and if it did not, the General commanding the Division did ; 
and further, that the only ‘‘dead” ground which the Brigade passed over 
was up the rather steep Western side of the hill. But the Saxon artillery had 
then, he points out, abandoned the position, and in fact the Brigade never 
came under artillery fire again until the Britz Wood had been taken. He 
admits, however, that Major von Thile rode along the front of the Brigade 
before it mounted the slope, urging it forward. ‘ At 3 o'clock,” he says, 
“‘Problus had been taken, and it was then generally known in the Elbe 
Army what the crowning effort should be. Problus was the left strategic 
point on the battle-field of the Austrian Army. Further forces were 
required to reap the full effect of the victory, and the 28th Brigade was 
the nearest to hand.” 

The author is at pains to make clear the reason for the comparatively 
small losses of the 28th Brigade, compared with those of the 27th Brigade. 
He points out that the former was left behind at the stoppage at the 
bridge, and the latter pushed on unsupported, and passing through the Wood 
of Popowitz which afforded it a certain amount of cover, was yet fully 
exposed unsupported for a long time to the fire of a strong force of the 
enemy’s infantry and artillery, holding Problus and the high ground to 
the South side of it. ‘‘ As soon asthe 28th Brigade crossed the watershed 
of the heights of Popowitz, it was at once observed,” he adds, “that it drew 
the cnemy’s artillery fire. By this time, however, the 27th Brigade had 
suffered severely. Problus was taken before the heights South of it. 
These were abandoned by the Saxon artillery before the 28th Brigade 
reached them, so that it suffered much less than the 27th Brigade, 
besides, the Saxon artillery fired shells with percussion fuses of the 
Prussian pattern, and most of them did not burst.” 

The author maintains that the 28th Brigade advanced with the most 
perfect regularity and precision, due to the cool bearing of its leaders. 
This we see no reason to doubt; but still, reading between the lines of 
his excuses, we can see that he is anxious to prove that his Brigade was 
not wanting in dash and enterprise. He wasa subaltern at the time, and 
evidently has a very strong feeling of respect and affection for those he 
served under, which prevents his criticising their performances, trained 
as they were in what he is pleased to call, when he speaks of others, 
the tomfooleries of the drill ground. And how should it have been 
otherwise ? 
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The handling of the Brigade was, in fact, in accordance with these, 
as the following clearly shows :— 

He says: “Schmeltzer’s battery was followed by the skirmishers in 
precisely the same formation as has been described, supported by the 
2nd Company 47th in close formation.” 

But now he describes a piece of Prussian parade pedantry, which is 
worth noticing :— 

‘** An extraordinary incident now occurred ; for when the 1st and 3rd 
Companies 57th and Schmeltzer’s battery were firing with effect on the 
two Saxon battalions, Colonel von Schoening, commanding the Ist 
Battalion 57th, noticed that the colour of the battalion was still with 
the 2nd Company. He sent his adjutant with the order to send the 
colour to the Fusilier Battalion 57th. Now, the distance was not great, 
but the ground was deep and heavy, and the colour party was fully twenty 
minutes before it joined the Fusilier battalion; in fact, it did not do so 
till the first line was halted, and it was quite unprotected during this little 
journey. The adjutant had hardly rejoined his colonel when he was 
killed, and the colonel himself soon afterwards wounded. His horse 
had already been struck several times. The colonel, however, kept the 
addle 

On gaining the heights it was found strewn with Saxon dead and 
wounded only, at which everybody appears to have been surprised. The 
author again draws attention to the fact that the Brigade and regiments 
(there were only two battalions in each) were admirably handled at this 
moment. ‘‘ Neither direction nor distances,” he says, ‘‘ had been lost, and 
the Brigade after advancing some 1,650 yards or so in the high rye, and 
suffering considerable losses, reached the plateau in such admirable order 
that a change in direction to the left could be carried out under fire wethout 
halting. This change in direction uncovered the front of the 1st Battalion 
17th, so General von Hiller ordered two companies of the battalion to the 
front, and these prolonged the line of the 3rd Company 57th on the left 
or North. It also necessitated the prolongation of the firing-line to the 
South-East. This was done by bringing forward two sub-divisions of the 
2nd Company 57th at the double in an alignment with the Ist and 3rd 
Companies. The whole of the first line was then halted.” 

“We now realised,” he says, ‘‘that we were facing a strongly-fortified 
position, and were exposed to a well-maintained fire from it. It was 
impossible, however, in spite of our being so near, to make a guess at 
the strength of the enemy, so there was nothing for it but to blaze away 
at the aattis. General von Hiller saw, however, that to remain in the 
open without any kind of cover, on such a perfectly flat plateau was 

thing but a loss of precious time. He at once made up his mind to 
carry the wood, and with a view to do this ordered the second and third 
lines to close on the first line.” 

Another little episode now occurred which the author, were he not 
dealing with his former chiefs and comrades, would have been at pains to 
point out as a want on their part of tactical skill, or as the result of the 
pedantry of peace training. At any rate, it distinctly shows how little the 
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tomfooleries of the drill ground had taught the Prussians the use of the 
breechloader, and this when opposed to their badly-armed adversaries. 
“For,” he says, ‘the second line had hardly reached the first, and we . 
were just about to advance with a rush, when the bugles on all sides 
sounded ‘Cavalry.’ ‘The moment was a critical one, we were on perfectly 
open flat ground within 200 yards or so of a line of adattis, strongly 
occupied by the enemy (a Brigade of 5 battalions of infantry, and a rifle 
battalion). The skirmishers formed rallying groups, the battalions 
formed square; we waited with every nerve strained for half-a-minute, 
then fora minute! There was no sign of any cavalry! A squadron of 
Saxon cavalry which had lost its way in the wood, had suddenly appeared 
on its edge, and having been fired on by the lst Company 57th, went 
about and quietly trotted off. This was all!” 

But this absurd little incident had completely checked the advance, 
and the author puts it all down to the use of bugle calls in action. He 
maintains they are most dangerous, and adds that a serious mistake had 
only just before occurred after the taking of Problus, and quotes the 
history of the 16th Regiment, page 230, in support of his views. 

But the Prussians paid in this case for the antiquated ideas of their 
drill-book. To take a case in point, the skirmishing sub-division of the 
2nd Company 57th (to which the author belonged) formed a rallying 
group, and was at once a target for the enemy’s fire. Its leader was soon 
mortally wounded, and in giving up the command to the author, said: 
‘‘T am done for; go ahead. If you stay here you will be all shot 
down,” etc. 

The author gives the formation of the Brigade at the moment of the 
cavalry scare in the minutest detail, which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
Briefly, when the skirmishers were some 220 yards or so from the edge of 
the wood, it was as follows:—The lst Company 57th had extended its 
three sub-divisions, the 2nd and 38rd Companies 57th two sub-divisions 
ach, and the 2nd Battalion 17th two, and the Fusilier Battalion 57th four 
respectively, thus forming a thick line of skirmishers extending a little 
on either side beyond the two parallel roads leading from Problus and 
Nieder Prim to the Britz Wood and slightly encircling it. (See sketch.) 

“As soon,” he says, ‘as the cavalry scare caused by bugle calls was 
seen to be imaginary, and before the skirmishers could again extend, or 
had hardly extended, from the groups they had formed, General von Hiller 
seeing the crisis that had been occasioned, and recognising the difficulty of 
setting a long line of halted skirmishers once more in motion, rode back 
to the 2nd Battalion 17th, and ordered its commanding officer to advance 
at the double and pass through the skirmishers to give the whole move- 
ment a fresh impulse. He followed himself on the left of the battalion, 
and on reaching the skirmishers, rode in front of them, and waving his 
sword, shouted ‘Come on, skirmishers!’ The whole line of these then rose 
and rushed to the front with loud cheers and drums beating. The 
battalion, however, in getting through the ada//is, was naturally throwr 
into confusion and was for the time left somewhat in rear by the 
advancing skirmishers.” 
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The author is loud in his praises of General von Hiller’s conduct 
in this attack, and attributes its success entirely to his daring and initiative. 
It appears to have made a deep impression on him at the time, and he 
says he has ever since been mindful of the fact that /roops fo conquer must 
be led. 

“The Ist and 2nd Battalions 17th,” he says, ‘‘met with most resistance, 
and the Fusilier Battalion 57th with least. The 1st Battalion 17th was met 
by the enemy in close formation, but the latter were routed at close quarters, 
the battalion losing one of its captains within 10 paces of the foe. The 
extended skirmishers of the 1st Company 17th and 1st Battalion 57th 
followed the enemy in the direction of Bor, and the farm was soon after- 
wards taken by the 2nd Company 17th. The 3rd and 4th Companies 
17th came across the Ist Battalion of the Sigismund Regiment on the 
further edge of the most Northern of the two patches of wood near Bor, 
and they entirely routed it by a short and rapid independent fire at 50 
paces, taking several officers and some 150 men prisoners. The 
2nd Battalion 17th later on joined the 1st Company 17th at Bor when the 
fight was over. Both battalions were then halted by General von Hiller. 
Certain sub-divisions were still enabled to fire on the Austrian Cavalry 
Division Coudenhove at a range of from 600 to 700 paces. Loud cheers now 
greeted the Prussian King as he rode on to the ground from the North at 
about 5.30 p.m., and he was received by the men of the 38rd, 6th and 7th 
Companies 17th, withevery mark ofenthusiasm. Stopping foramoment, he 
addressed them with some gracious remarks. The three companies 57th 
continued to follow the slowly-retiring enemy.” 

The author points out that, in the attack of the ada//is, the men carried 
their packs through the rush of 220 yards, but that the fatigue of getting 
through it was most exhausting, so that an immediate pursuit was next to 
impossible, added to which the undergrowth was in places very thick. 
The formations, moreover, were much broken up, and the 2nd Battalion 
17th and 2nd Company 57th were assembled and formed up on the road 
in the wood leading from Bor to the South. They then advanced through 
the wood to the opposite edge, the 57th taking some 140 prisoners on 
the way, but they were under a heavy fire from the Saxon artillery which 
at once opened on the wood when its infantry had cleared out of it. The 
2nd Company 57th had now lost all connection with its regiment, and 
emerging from the wood on its Northern edge found Genera! von Hiller, 
Colonel von d. Osten, Colonel von Kottwitz (commanding the 17th) and 
Lieut.-Colonel von Schoening (commanding the Ist Battalion 57th) stand- 
ingintheopen. These officershaving been unableto get through the ada/fis, 
had ridden round the edge of the wood. The company now advanced 
in a Northerly direction, with its right flank resting on the patch of wood 
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round the Farm of Bor. 

‘““Once more,” he says, “‘the bugles sounded the alarm ‘ Cavalry!’ 
along the whole line,” and the mounted officers at once took refuge 
in the wood, and so did the company. There being, however, no cavalry 
to be seen, the company emerged again and took up jts former position. 
Thence we witnessed the tremendous cavalry fight between the Austrian 
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Cavalry Division Coudenhove and the 1st Prussian Dragoon Guards, 
but merely as spectators, for, though the former might easily have 
been fired on by us at some 700 paces, I do not think a man fired 
a shot, so rivetted was everybody’s attention on this striking scene.” 
The author admits he could think of nothing else at the time. General 
von Hiller now ordered the company to retire into the wood and hold its 
edge. ‘‘ We now heard,” he goes on to say, “‘ cheers in the direction 
of Bor. It was the 17th greeting the King—a circumstance we have 
already alluded to.” 


The author again points to errors and omissions in the official 
account of the taking of the wood, going into the minutest detail of the 
part taken by the various companies and battalions, which space does not 
enable us to follow. It is sufficient to say that the wood was fully occupied 
by the Brigade by 5 p.m. At 6 p.m. General von Hiller withdrew the 
Brigade to the plateau West of Bor, where it bivouacked for the night. 
The 27th Brigade bivouacked in and round Problus. 


The remaining part of the story of the attack is confined to various 
personal anecdotes of the author, to the want of supplies to the troops 
that had marched and fought so well, to their miserable bivouac during 
the night, and on the following day to the evidences on the battle-field of 
the frightful slaughter inflicted by the needle gun on the unfortunate 
Austrians and Saxons. Such is his admiration for the handling of the 
Brigade by General von Hiller, that the author is, we think, inclined to 
ignore the enormous superiority of armament on the Prussian side, though 
it is evident he is fully aware of it. He describes the defence of the 
abattis by the Saxons as very obstinate (sehr hartnaeckig), which could 
not have been the case from certain facts he admits and describes. 


At any rate, the aéa//is was not desperately defended, for he says: “A 
curious episode occurred just before we rushed the wood. We saw all along 
the line of the enemy a waving of handkerchiefs, which gave us the 
impression that he wished to surrender, but we were exposed, neverthe- 
less, to a heavy fire all the while.” The reason for this, he adds, has 
never been explained. Again he says: ‘‘ It appears that the Saxons, seizing 
the opportunity given them by the pause in our attack owing to our 
forming squares to resist an imaginary cavalry attack, skilfully withdrew 
their main forces from the edge of the wood, otherwise we should have 
made many more prisoners, seeing the circumstances of the case.” Now, 
one of the circumstances of the case was that some of the Prussians 
forced their way through the ada//s in a battalion column of double 
companies, ! leaving all their mounted officers outside, who then, it appears, 
quietly rode round the edge of the wood ! 


Again, he says there was not a single case of a bayonet wound in 
the whole affair. 

Now for the casualties :— 

The 28th Brigade, it appears, lost 10 officers and 190 men killed, 


1 The Prussian column of double companies was then ‘W2deep. — 
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wounded, and missing only, and it took 12 officers and 300 men 
prisoners. 

The three sub-divisions of the 1st Company 57th, forming the skirmish- 
ing line, suffered most severely, losing 6 officers and 64 men, thus proving 
that the solid battalion that rushed the ada///s must have met with feeble 
resistance, and that the second and third lines in their close formation 
never came under any very effective fire at all. 


When, four years later, the Prussians with the needle gun had to 
face the French with the Chassepot, it was a very different story. 
The tactics of the Brigade are criticised further on. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NATIVE LEVY IN ASHANTI. 


THE NATIVE LEVY IN THE ASHANTI 
EXPEDITION, 1895-96. 
By Major R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 13th Hussars. 


continually the raising of native levies, and yet one looks in vain for any 
book that may give one details of organisation, or even the experiences 
of previous efforts, and that may serve as a guide to similar work when 
occasion demands it. 

It is, of course, impossible for any hard and fast organisation to be 
laid down to suit all cases. For example, to attempt to impose some new 
form of discipline and tactics on a levy of Zulus or Swazis would be to 
hamper a people already well-grounded in their own form of warfare; 
whereas with a levy of less warlike folk, such as the West African Coast 
tribes, some system has to be arranged by which they may be kept in 
hand by the few white officers available for commanding them. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to many to learn what were the lines 
upon which the native levy in the recent campaign in Ashanti was 
organised, and what was the scope of its work. 

On the arrival of the expedition at Cape Coast Castle, on the 
13th December last, I was ordered to raise and organise a native levy. 

Fortunately, I was given the invaluable assistance of an officer who 
had already some experience of the country and its people, namely, 
Captain Graham, D.S.O., 5th Lancers. 

Also, through the kind offices of Captain Donald Stewart, I obtained 
the services of Chief Andoh of Elmina, who proved himself a most loyal 
and trustworthy adviser on all points of native custom and character. 

The material at hand for forming the levy consisted of some 300 
of the Krobo tribe, under their King Matikoli, and about 100 of the 
Mumford tribe, under Chief Brew. The Krobos had in former times 
distinguished themselves as a comparatively warlike race, and they 
furnished a satisfactory contingent to the native levies in the last 
campaign against Ashanti. The Mumfords were merely coast fishermen, 
splendid in physique, but absolutely useless, as they rather proudly 
admitted, for anything but sea-fishing. They were fitted with— 

‘‘Tron sinews, but hearts of mice.” 

Up country, on the Prah, there were already collected 100 warriors 
of the Adansi tribe. These warriors had already been armed by the Civil 
Government with “Dane” guns, #.2., long flint-lock, trade guns, and 
supplied with a few kegs of powder and bars of lead for ammunition. 
A store of these arms was lying ready at Prahsu for arming the remainder 
of the levy as soon as it should arrive there. Two or three days were 
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required to collect the men at Cape Coast Castle, and it was only by 
adopting somewhat vigorous methods with the chiefs that this time was 
not prolonged to a week or more. 

The native was apparently incapable of grasping any idea of 
punctuality ; lying was the natural form of every statement or promise he 
made; lying was the natural attitude assumed by his body, especially when 
any work was to be done. 

Moreover, in the present instance, the trade gin of the metropolis 
had come sweet to the lips of the countryman just called up from his 
village, and his natural stupidity was thereby rendered doubly dense. One 
good point about these warriors was their cowardice ; the least hint of an 
intention of backing up an order with force ensured its prompt obedience, 
but this was a trump card which had to be held up with discretion until 
the frontier was crossed and desertion had become impossible. 

In the meantime, extreme patience, coupled with firmness, was 
required ; exasperation and a rising gorge had to be smoked or whistled 
down. (There is nothing like whistling an air when you feel exasperated 
beyond reclaim.) 

It is a West Coast proverb, which says, “Softly, softly, catchee 
monkey.” This was suggested jokingly as a suitable motto for the 
stealthily creeping corps of native scouts, but its spirit soon came to be 
adopted as a guiding principle in practice in all our dealings and actions. 
Its meaning might be construed into “‘ Don’t flurry! Work up to your 
point quietly and steadily.” In a word, ‘ Patience!” And I believe it 
was only by acting on this that a man could, on the Gold Coast, 
organise a native levy and—live. 

The Krobos and Mumfords had at length been coaxed into 
assembling by the evening of the 16th, and on the following day 
they were roughly organised in companies under headmen of their 
respective villages. They were then supplied with red fezzes, paraded 
for the inspection of His Excellency the Governor, and marched off for 
the interior. 

The ultimate organisation that was found to be best adapted for all 
purposes, whether for pioneer work, drill, reconnaissance, or outposts, 
was the division of each tribe into small companies of from twenty to 
thirty men each. 

Each tribe was under the orders of its chief, and he, or his orderly, 
understood English, and acted as the adjutant of his detachment, 
taking all his instructions from the white officer. Each company was 
under a “captain,” assisted by an under-captain. 

No specific duties beyond those of acting as scouts had been assigned 
to the levy ; but as we made our way up-country, it became evident that 
much pioneering work would be necessary, in order to make the road 
passable for troops through the dense bush, and to prepare clearings and 
huts for rest camps. Therefore, whenever we saw a chance of obtaining 
tools of any description, we did not fail to avail ourselves of it ; but in the 
end, the quantity and quality of our equipment did not amount to anything 
very considerable, and it was greatly due to the further system applied to 
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our organisation that the levy was able successfully to carry out the 
plonecring work which it eventually accomplished. Our tools consisted 
mainly of matchets (long, heavy knives), naval cutlasses, spades, picks, 
and a few hatchets and felling-axes. 

The companies were permanently detailed to certain kinds of work ; 
thus, one was charged with the work of building bridges, another with 
making huts, another with digging the road and draining it where 
necessary, another with felling timber and log-cutting, and so on; so that 
every man knew his proper work, and, with a few days’ practice, became 
proficient in it. But at first much instruction had to be given in the 
method of using felling-axes, spades, levers, and in knotting ropes—or 
rather the substitute for rope, the kind of creeper known as “ monkey- 
rope.” 

Each “captain” was made responsible for tools used by his company 
(and these had to be checked daily, both before and after work), and 
also for the presence of all his men during working hours, which, with the 
exception of two hours’ rest for the mid-day meal, generally lasted from 
daylight till dusk. It was some time before this idea of responsibility for 
the working of their men could be instilled into the captains, but once it 
had been grasped by them, and the system had got into working order, 
all went smoothly and efficiently, so long as a white officer was at hand to 
keep the rate of progress up to the mark. 

The practical outcome of the pioneer work of the levy was the cutting 
of over fifty miles of road beyond the Prah through the bush to Kumassi, 
the bridging of numberless streams, the corduroying of swamps, and the 
ramping of numerous giant tree-trunks that lay across the path ; and also 
in the clearance of camp grounds, erection of huts, and the building of 
three forts ; and, lastly, in a piece of work that was comparatively light 
and yet of paramount importance, viz., in the clearing of the bush round 
the palace at Kumassi, which enabled that place to be surrounded, and so 
prevented Prempeh’s intended escape when he was “ wanted.” 

Of course, strong measures had at first to be taken to bring the 
amount of work up to the standard required, and the punishment for 
non-obedience of orders was supposed to be fining; but the native, 
unaccustomed to much regular payment of any kind, and totally ignorant 
of payment in arrear, could not understand the meaning of deductions 
and stoppages, and their infliction was not carried out; more tangible 
punishment had to be substituted. 

Rations were not issued to the levy, but in order that they might live 
without raiding when in strange territory, the men were paid threepence 
a day, and this sufficed to buy them sufficient yams and plantains to satisfy 
their wants. In addition to this subsistence, the Krobos, Elminas, and 
Mumfords also drew, in arrears, daily pay at sixpence a man and eighteen- 
pence for a captain. This was less than the pay of carriers, but more 
than would be given to levies in any other part of our dominions; for, 
surely, it would seem the duty of warrior-subjects to turn out when called 
upon for the defence of their country as a return for our protectorate over 
them. 
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This rule was carried out with part of the levy, namely, the Adansis, 
Bekwais, and Abodoms, and they worked none the less satisfactorily for it 
—perhaps all the better, as they hoped, by good work, to obtain a good 
‘dash ” or reward at the end of the campaign. 

While the main body of the levy had been undergoing organisation 
and equipment about the Prah, as above described, the Adansi con- 
tingent of four companies had been acting as scouts and outposts 
to the front of the Adansi Hills, three-quarters of the way to Kumassi 
from the coast. 

They were a wild, uncivilised crew, living entirely in the bush, and, 
therefore, well adapted for this particular duty. 

It was only necessary to show them a system to work upon and they 
readily grasped it. Briefly, the plan for outpost duties was this :—KEach 
company formed a piquet, and during the day it had sentries out for 
all paths leading to it. These sentries were concealed in the bush close 
by the path, and within reach of recall by the horn sounding at the 
piquet. Patrols of two or three men went out for the whole day on every 
path. No individual work could be got out of natives at night—the bush 
was too full of fairies and fetich devils for that. Therefore, after dark, 
instead of the day sentries and patrols, small detached posts of half-a- 
dozen men each were bivouacked on every path, at a distance of about a 
mile from the piquet. 

In addition to their watchfulness, the Adansis, and also the Bekwais 
and Abodoms (who were afterwards added to them for detached duties), 
distinguished themselves by their quickness in detecting the presence of 
an enemy, and by the rapidity with which they conveyed the news not 
only to their commander but also to neighbouring piquets and parties. 

Their faculty, too, for finding their way in the forest, whether by ‘day 
or by night, was surprising. They could not explain it themselves, but, 
like the forest tribes of South-Eastern Africa, they were in no way guided 
by sun or stars—some natural instinct brought them through. 

In the meantime, the Krobo portion of the levy had been armed with 
Snider rifles, and, in the intervals of work and on the march, the 
companies were instructed by Captain Graham in the use of their arms 
and in the elements of drill. This instruction chiefly took the form of the 
principles of the firing exercise, and its practice in action in the bush. A 
few simple whistle-signals were employed to signify “ Halt,” ‘‘ Advance,” 
‘* Rally,” “ Cease firing,” etc., and these were readily learnt by the men. 

The supply of ammunition was kept up by means of an ammunition 
carrier to eachcompany. Every man was allowed five rounds only, loose 
in his pouch, with another five rounds tied up. This would, it was hoped, 
do something to check indiscriminate blazing away. Unfortunately, the 
work told upon Captain Graham, and in the midst of it he was struck 
down, and for a time incapacitated by fever ; and the same fate befell two 
more Officers who were thereupon successively attached to the levy for 
duty, namely, Captain Williams, South Staffordshire Regiment, and 
Captain Green, Gold Coast Houssas. Major Gordon, 15th Hussars, then 
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joined us, and would have been an ideal leader for the men had it been 
our fortune to come to blows with the enemy. 
The levy eventually was composed as follows :— 
8 companies of Krobos, 


9 os ,, Mumfords, 
1 . », Elminas, 
4 ne ,, Adansis, 
2. a ,, Bekwais, 
1 zs ., Abodoms, 


having a total strength of 860. Of these eighteen companies, eleven 
were more or less disciplined, armed with Sniders, and equipped with 
tools for pioneering. The remaining seven cempanies were irregulars, 
armed with flint-lock guns, and specially useful as scouts and for outpost 
and reconnaissance work. 

The first actual test of the marching and scouting power of the levy 
and of its discipline was the march to the assistance of Bekwai. This 
was carried out by night as well as by day, and in the presence of an out- 
post and scouts of the enemy. ‘The levy was backed up by two companies 
of Houssas, and this no doubt helped to give it the confidence it displayed, 
and which contributed to its rapid and successful completion of the 
duty. 

After this experience there was no doubt of its ability to work, if not 
in a bold and dashing manner, at least warily and usefully ; and this was 
borne out in the final advance on Kumassi, when the levy forming the 
advanced guard was divided into three parties and approached the place 
by three different routes. The central party on the main road cut the 
path for the troops. Its covering party being sent to within a short 
distance of Kumassi, the remainder was distributed in cutting parties at 
intervals along the track; by this disposition the last six miles of road 
were cleared in two hours. On arrival at Kumassi the levy formed outpost 
to cover the arrival of the main body, and continued to find the outposts 
all round the camp during the stay of the troops there. 

These outposts were partly employed for the purpose of protecting 
villagers bringing in supplies to the market, and partly to prevent native 
followers from going out to raid on their own account, and they were also 
useful, especially at night, in preventing the escape of Prempeh and his 
chiefs from Kumassi. It was certainly due to their vigilance that Prempeh 
did not escape on the night before his arrest. 

The palace had been reconnoitred soon after the arrival of the troops, 
and we had then found that its garden adjoined the bush at the back, and 
that a small postern existed in the fence, and led, by a footpath through 
this bush, across the swamp and into the forest beyond. 

The levy therefore went to work with matchets, and in a few hours 
had cut away a broad, open space all round the palace enclosure ; and thus, 
when the time came, it was found possible to draw a cordon of men rapidly 
round the place, to prevent not only the escape of its inmates but also 
looting parties from gaining an entrance. 
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On the night before the arrest the piquets on all the roads were 
reinforced, and an extra patrol was stationed to watch what went on at the 
palace. Messengers from the palace and others were caught trying all 
the roads, and during the night one of the Ansahs was captured by the 
piquet on the so-called “‘ secret” path. 

There had been some difficulty in obtaining information as to where 
the queen-mother resided, but at four o’clock in the morning the patrol 
saw her come out of the palace and go to her home in the town, and 
there they marked her down with a piquet until she might be wanted. 

There is good reason to suppose that the palace party had intended 
to escape that night, but were obliged to abandon their plan on finding 
every road stopped. 

The last pioneering task carried out by the levy was the very satis- 
factory one of levelling the smouldering walls of the burnt fetich houses 
at Bantama. 

Then part of the levy made a night march and reconnaissance to a 
place five miles beyond Kumassi, where 400 of Mampon’s men were 
reported to be encamped, but these got wind of our coming and slipped 
away; and a reconnaissance the same day to Maheer, the king’s summer 
residence, only arrived there to find that the place had already been 
looted by the slaves left in charge of it. 

Next came the march down to the coast with all the Royal and other 
prisoners. The part taken by the levies in the early portion of this march 
was not an unimportant one, since to them fell the duty of searching the 
bush and of holding all by-roads to guard against attempts which we had 
reason to expect would be made to assassinate Prempeh. ‘They found 
numbers of individual men in the bush, but these always came in 
asking for news, and were evidently runaway slaves rather than would- 
be assassins. 

On the 22nd January the levy marched out of Kumassi; on the 29th 
it arrived at Cape Coast Castle, thus completing a march of 150 miles 
in seven days, which in that climate is not a bad performance. 

This brief résumé of the work done by the levy will tend to show to 
what extent it was capable of being useful in the short period of its 
enrolment, after being organised on the principles above stated. 

It is not claimed that such organisation could also go so far as to 
put pluck into the men, but it is only reasonable to infer that if they 
had been brought into actual conflict with the Ashantis they would at 
least have shown themselves no worse than their enemy; they would at 
any rate have been perfectly under control of their officers ; and they 
would probably have been emboldened to a very useful extent by the 
possession of better arms and by their superiority in tactical power. 

A reliable authority on the subject has stated that, in his opinion, 
West African tribes are worse than useless as levies for two reasons ; one 
is that their natural cowardice will lead them, when the fight is going 
against them, to run away at the critical moment, and in their panic in 
the narrow bush path to overrun and bear back with them the steadier 
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troops in support; the other is that in a winning fight their want of 
discipline will, on the other hand, lead them to commit excesses such as 
would be unbecoming in allies of the British. 

But in dealing with a native levy in any part of the world, one or 
other of those difficulties, often both, will have to be encountered by the 
white commander; and the sooner he realises that other means must of 
necessity be used for enforcing discipline than ordinary commands or 
requests, the sooner he will find himself properly obeyed. These have 
to be resorted to occasionally as the lesser of evils up to the point of 
shooting one’s own men; but when resorted to they should be the result 
only of deliberate and fair consideration of the case. Strict justice goes 
a very long way towards bringing natives under discipline. A very few 
lessons suffice, as a rule, to show them that an order is not to be trifled 
with; and once this idea has been ingrafted into their minds, they become 
very amenable to discipline. 

In the late Ashanti Expedition, although we had no fighting to do, 
the pioneering, scouting, and outpost work performed by the native levy 
were sufficiently valuable in their results to justify very fully its enrol- 
ment, in spite of the fact that it was composed of the much-abused West 
Coast tribes. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NAVAL. 


HomE.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made : 
Rear-Admiral—H. St. L. B. Palliser to command of Pacific Station. Captains— 
C. H. Adair to ‘‘ Impérieuse”’; W. Marrack to ‘‘ Collingwood.” Commanders— 
E. Rason to “ Royalist’; A. H. Shirley to ‘‘ Decoy.” 





In view of the length of the First Lord’s explanatory statement of the Estimates 
the regular Home Notes have been omitted. 








S THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

< The following are the most important items of the statement by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 1896-97, which was recently 
issued as a Parliamentary Paper :— 

The Navy Estimates for 1896-97 amount to a net total of £21,823,000, or 
43,122,000 more than the original estimates of 1895-96, and £4,456,900 more than 
those of 1894-95. 

NUMBERS. 

The number of officers, seamen, boys, Coastguard, and Royal Marines voted 
for 1895-96 was 88,850. 

It is proposed to increase the numbers voted by 4,900 for the year 1896-97, 
making a total of 93,750. 

This increase consists of :—61 commissioned officers, 30 subordinate officers, 
8 warrant officers, 1,800 seamen-class men, 342 artisans, 2,028 engine-room ratings, 
131 miscellaneous, 500 Royal Marines. 

The experiment of training boys in a sea-going ship has been continued, and 
during the present financial year about 670 boys have been entered in Her Majesty's 
ship ‘‘ Northampton.” 

i Reports have been received from the captains of Her Majesty's ships of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, to which boys passed out from the ‘‘ Northampton” have been 
drafted. These reports are exceedingly satisfactory, and state that, on the whole 
the boys compare well with those trained in other training-ships. 





In order to reduce the number of boys in the training-ships, without diminish- 
ing the number of entries, the course of training has been reduced from 20 to 16 
i months. The scheme includes a slight increase in the ages for entry, and will 
ES enable intelligent boys to obtain the rating of boy, first class, at an earlier date than 
er hitherto. 
as Arrangements are being made to carry out the decision of the late Government 
to establish a training-ship at Queenstown. The ‘Black Prince” has been com- 
a missioned for the service, and is now at Queenstown being completed, She is 
capable of accommodating about 450 boys. 
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Commissioned and Warrant Officers. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the recent Committee on the 
Executive Lists of the Royal Navy, an increase in the authorised numbers in each 
rank below that of flag officer has been sanctioned, and certain changes in the 
rules as to promotion and retirement have been introduced. 

A new scale of pay has been fixed for engineer officers by an Order in Council 
of July 4th, 1895, with a view to placing the higher ranks more on an equality with 
the senior officers of the other civil branches of the Navy, and in order to provide 
adequate remuneration for their increasingly arduous and responsible duties. 

The list of chief gunners, chief boatswains, chief carpenters, and warrant 
officers will be further increased to meet the expansion of the Fleet. The increase 
will be accompanied by a revision of the rules governing their pay, promotion and 
training. 

Chief gunners, chief boatswains, and chief carpenters will receive an improved 
scale of pay ranging from 10s. to 12s. a day, and warrant officers a scale of pay 
ranging from 5s. 6d. to 9s. a day, besides increased store and certain other 
allowances. Pensions and compassionate allowances to the widows and children 
of officers retired with the rank of honorary lieutenant will be on the same scale as 
those granted inthe case of junior lieutenants. 


HwM.S. “ Britannia.” 

It is proposed to replace the ‘‘ Britannia” by a new college for naval cadets, and 
to obtain a site for this purpose on the high ground above Dartmouth. There are 
most serious defects in the present ship and in the system, and the substitution of a 
college for a ship, which has been under discussion at various times since 1875, 
appears to offer many advantages. 

A sloop will be provided as a tender for instruction, instead of the present 
vessel, which is small and unsuitable. 


Royal Naval Reserve. 

The total number of officers now on the active lists who have served for 12 
months’ training in the Navy, or who are now under training, is 158. This is 
exclusive of 69 officers who have been transferred to the Supplementary List of the 
Royal Navy. 

Provision will be made in the coming Estimates to increase the lists of 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants by 50 each over the numbers provided for in last 
year's estimates. 


MOBILISATION. 

The Torpedo School proposed for Sheerness-Chatham, when established, will 
add materially to the efficiency of that port division, and will help to supply the 
deficiency which exists at that port in the higher torpedo ratings. This has been 
much felt on occasions of mobilisation. It will also obviate the inconvenience of 
men having to leave their own port to qualify at Portsmouth, as has been the case 
heretofore. When the Torpedo School is established, Sheerness-Chatham will 
also be able to qualify gunners, and thus relieve the schools at Pertsmouth and 
Devonport. 

In the month of January, when there were ten extra vessels in commission, 
including two first-class, three second, and three third-class cruisers, carrying 
relief crews or returning after being relieved, a Special Service Squadron, consist- 
ing of two first-class battle-ships, two first-class cruisers, two second-class cruisers, 
and six torpedo-boat destroyers, requiring 3,465 officers and men, was com- 
missioned. Six additional torpedo-boat destroyers were also commissioned to be 
attached to the Channel Squadron. 

The necessary crews for commissioning these vessels were drawn from active 
service men in the depdts in the ordinary way. 

Nine torpedo-boat destroyers have been commissioned and attached to the 
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three home ports for the instruction of seamen and engine-room ratings in the 
management of this class of vessel. It is intended to raise the number further. 

Two sea-going cruisers (the ‘‘ Medea” and ‘‘Medusa”), with reduced crews, 
have replaced hulks as drill-ships for Royal Naval Reserve at Southampton and 
North Shields. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Naval Defence Act. 

The comparatively small amount of shipbuilding under the Naval Defence Act 

carried over to the year 1895-96 has now been completed. 
Shipbuilding in 1895-96. 
Battle-ships. 

The ‘‘ Majestic " and ‘‘ Magnificent” have both been completed, and are now 
employed as the two flag-ships of the Channel Squadron. 

The ‘‘ Majestic” was commissioned in 22 months and the ‘‘ Magnificent ” in 
24 months from the date of laying the keel. 

They have been built within the designed draught, and the stability conditions 
have been determined by experiment to be thoroughly satisfactory. These two 
ships have been now two months in commission, and they are reported upon as 
being in all respects most efficient vessels. 

This rapid completion of the ‘‘ Majestic ” and ‘‘ Magnificent” has not interfered 
with the maintenance of the desired progress on other new ships building, or with 
keeping up the sea-going and fighting efficiency of ships in reserve and commission. 

Good progress is being made on the remaining seven ships of the ‘‘ Majestic” 
class, and they will, it is expected, be completed well within the time originally 
fixed for their completion. The ‘‘ Renown” will be completed during the summer. 


First-class Cruisers. 

Good progress is being made on the first-class cruisers ‘‘ Powerful” and 
‘*Terrible,” building by contract, and their delivery is expected early in the financial 
year and well before the contract dates. 

The four first-class cruisers of the ‘‘ Diadem ” type, approved in the Estimates for 
1895-96, have been commenced. Three are building by contract, and one at 


Pembroke. 
Second-class Cruisers. 


The ‘‘ Talbot,” ‘‘ Eclipse,” and “ Minerva,” building in the dockyards, will be 
all ready for sea in the course of the summer. Six vessels of this type, building by 
contract, are proceeding satisfactorily. The four second-class cruisers of the 
* Arrogant” class are all being built in the dockyards, and their construction is 
being satisfactorily pushed forward. 

Third-class Cruisers. 

The first of the new type of third-class cruiser, the ‘‘ Pelorus,” building at Sheer- 
ness, will be ready for sea next June. The ‘‘ Proserpine,” of the same type, is about 
to be commenced at Sheerness, and will be ready for sea early next year. 

Sloops. 

The four sloops, ‘‘ Torch,” ‘‘ Alert,” ‘‘ Phoenix,” and ‘ Algerine,” built in the 

dockyards, have been completed and are ready for service. 
Torpedo-boat Destroyers. 

Twenty-two destroyers are at present in commission, and the reports on their 

behaviour at sea have been satisfactory. 


NEW SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 
Numbers and Types of New Ships to be laid down. 

In the coming financial year it is proposed to commence five battle-ships, four 
first-class cruisers, three second-class cruisers, six third-class cruisers, and 28 
torpedo-boat destroyers. Eight of the latter have been recently ordered, as it was 
urgently necessary they should be commenced without delay. 
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Distribution of the Orders between the Dockvards and the Private Trade. 

Three of the battle-ships, one first-class cruiser, and one third-class cruiser, 
will be built in the dockyards. The remainder of the vessels will be built by 
contract. 

Remarks on the Types of Vessels to be laid down. 

The battle-ships will be improved ‘‘ Renowns,” and will have th following 
principal dimensions :—Length, 390 feet; breadth, 74 feet ; displacement, 12,900 
tons. 

They will be 2,000 tons smaller than the ‘‘ Majestic’’ and draw about 2 feet 
less water. They will have the same coal endurance and rather greater speed. 
They will be fitted with water-tube boilers, and will consequently be able to steam 
further at a high speed than the ‘* Majestic” class. 

The main armament will be the same as that of the ‘‘ Majestic’ class. The 
protective arrangements are also similar, but there will be less thickness of 
armour. 

Cruisers. 

The first-class, second-class, and third-class cruisers will be of the ‘‘ Diadem,”’ 
‘* Talbot,” and ‘‘ Pelorus” types respectively, all of which have been described in 
previous Parliamentary statements. 


Summary of New Construction. 


From the preceding statement it will be seen that in the course of the financial 
year 1896-97 the following vessels will be under construction :—13 first-class 
battle-ships, 10 first-class cruisers, 16 second-class cruisers, 7 third-class cruisers, 
48 torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Reconstruction and Repairs. 

By the end of the present financial year the following ships will have been 
repaired and refitted at the home yards :— 

Battle-ships. —‘‘ Sans Pareil,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘‘ Monarch.” 


, ” 


Cruisers.—‘‘ Blake,” ‘‘ Narcissus,’ ‘‘ Immortalité,” ‘‘Severn,” ‘‘ Sirius,” 
‘*Phaeton,” ‘* Cordelia,” ‘‘Comus,” ‘*Champion,” ‘‘Curacoa,” ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
‘* Blanche,” ‘‘ Melpomene,” “ Pallas,” ‘‘ Racer.” 

In addition there has been a large amount of work on torpedo-boat destrdéyers 
and other small vessels, besides the usual annual refits of the Channel, Training, 
and Reserve Squadrons, and port guard-ships. 

The work at foreign yards has also been considerable, and will be still larger 
during the next financial year, owing to an unusual number of vessels coming in 
hand for recommissioning and refit. 

The home yards will be similarly pressed in 1896-97, as about 21 old vessels 
will come into dockyard hands. 

Boilers and Machinery. 

During the year 1895-96 the new battle-ships ‘* Majestic” and ‘* Magnificent,” 
the latter with induced draught and open stokeholds, and also the battle-ship 
Sultan,” after being refitted with new engines and boilers, have successfully 
passed through their contract steam trials. 

Fifteen of the torpedo-boat destroyers by seven different contractors have also 
satisfactorily passed through their steam trials since April Ist, 1895, and have 
realised the contract speed in each case. The small tube water-tube boilers in 
these vessels are all of British manufacture, and with the exception of one type, are 
of British design. Four more of these vessels will probably be tried and accepted 
before the end of the present financial year. 

The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Blake” has been refitted in her machinery department 
after serving a full commission in the West Indies, and has been tested under steam 
to the full extent of the original contract conditions for her machinery, with very 
satisfactory results, 
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The ‘‘ Sharpshooter” has completed, with very good results, an extensive 
series of steam trials made to thoroughly test the Belleville boilers, and she is now 
empleyed as an instructional vessel for engine-room ratings. A Parliamentary 
return has been prepared giving the results of the trials. 


Armour-Plate Experiments and Manufacture. 

During the year various experimental armour plates have been submitted for 
purpose of trial. None of these, however, have as yet shown qualities equal to 
those possessed by the Harveyized steel armour at present used. Consequently 
armour of that description is still being contracted for. 


NEw Works. 
New Works in the Estimates. 

The principal new works for which provision is made in the Estimates of 
1896-97 are :— 

At Portsmouth, the reconstruction of the North railway jetty and the com- 
mencement of a new boiler shop. 

At Devonport, the enlargement of No. 2 Dock and the construction of a new 
machine shop. 

At Sheerness, the provision of buildings for a new torpedo school. 

Sums are also provided for preliminary expenses in connection with the 
provision of new docks at the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius. 

Items are also included for improvements at Haulbowline and Pembroke 
Dockyards. 

Progress under New Works, 1895. 

The progress made on the works entered in the schedule of the Naval Works 
Act, 1895, is as follows :— 

(A)—Enclosure and Defence of Harbours. 

Gibraltar.—The completion of the present mole is being carried out by 
contract, and a length of about 530 feet has been brought up to the level of low 
water. 

The extension of the present mole and the construction of the detached mole, 
are being carried out directly by the Admiralty. The supply of material and 
plant from England and the necessary preliminary operations have occupied some 
time, but the work of construction has now been begun and will be pushed forward 
rapidly. 

No work has been commenced on the dolphins, which will not be required if a 
commercial coaling mole, now under consideration, is undertaken. 

Portland Breakwater.—The line of dolphins is completed, and the Bincleave 
Groyne has been brought to low-water level. 

Dover Breakwater.—An arrangement has been made with Messrs. Coode, 
Son, and Matthews, under which they have been appointed the engineers to prepare 
the necessary plans and estimates and to carry out the works under the Admiralty 
Civil Engineer-in-Chief. The survey is being pressed on with all speed, but owing 
to the magnitude of the work it is not probable that the plans will be ready before 
September next. 

(B)—Adapting Naval Ports. 

Deepening harbours and appreaches :— 

Portsmouth.—The dredging of the bar has been completed, and berths for five 
battle-ships will be finished by March 31st next. 

Devonport.—The dredging of the Sound and Hamoaze will be completed this 
month (February), except certain patches in the Sound and the portion in the 
Hamoaze adjacent to the new works. The Vanguard and Cremyll Shoals will be 
completed in August, 1897, and the Rubble Bank in May, 1898. These works are 
being done by contract. ‘ 
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Chatham.—The widening and deepening of the new Channel of the River 
Medway will be completed in April. 

Haulbowline.—The dredging to improve the basin entrance will be completed 
about June next. 

Keyham Dockyard Extension.—A tender for the main works was a-:cepted on 
January 2nd, and the work will be proceeded with at once. 

Portsmouth Docks.-—Good progress has been made with these docks, which 
it is now expected will be completed in December, 1896, and March, 1897, 
respectively, instead of in July, 1898, the date originally fixed. : % 

Gibraltar Dock.—The excavation of the New Mole Parade has been carried 
down to a level of 12 feet above the general level of the dockyard. 

Hong-Kong Dockyard Extension.—This work has been delayed owing to a 
difference with the colonial authorities, which has now beenovercome. The work 
will be at once commenced. 

(c)—Naval Barracks, &c. 

Chatham.—The plans are being completed, and arrangements have been 
concluded with the War Office for handing over the additional land required. 

Portsmouth.—The new naval barracks will occupy the site of the Anglesea 
Barracks, and the date for vacating these barracks is under consideration with the 
War Office. 

Additional Works to be provided for by Bill. 

Provision will be made in the Naval Works Bill, 1896, for the continuation of 
the works contained in the schedule of the Naval Works Act, 1895, and the follow- 
ing new works will be included for the first time :— 

Gibraltar.—It is proposed to increase the length of the dock already begun to 
700 feet, so as to form a double doch: if necessary, and to build two additional 
docks, with a length of 500 feet and 600 feet respectively. The width of the dock 
entrances will be 95 feet, and the depth over sill 33 feet. For the new dockyard 
some 50 acres of foreshore and water area will be reclaimed, and a deep-water 
wharf wall and a torpedo-boat camber will be built. Additional coaling stores will 
be provided on the Admiralty Mole. 

Keyham Naval Barracks.—Provision is made for the extension of these 
barracks so as to provide accommodation for 2,000 officers and men in all, the 
existing buildings having been proved insufficient for the needs of the service. 


February 26th, 1895. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, 
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ABSTRACT OF NAVY ESTIMATES FOR 1896-97. 


7 leat 


| Total number of Officers, 


Seamen, Boys, Coast 
Guard and Royal Marines 


II.—Effective Services. 


| Wages, etc., of Officers, 


Seamen, and Boys, Coast 
Guard and Royal Marines 

Victualling and Clothing 
for the Navy 


Medical Establishments and | 


Services 
Martial Law.. 
Educational Service es 
Scientific Services ... 
Royal Naval Reserves _... 
Shipbuilding, Repairs, Main- 
tenance, etc. : 
Section I.-—Personnel ... 


Section I].—Material ... | 


Section III. — Contract 
Work ji 
Naval Armaments ... 
W orks, Buildings and Re- 
pairs at Home and Abroad 
Miscellaneous Effective Ser- 
vices 


Admiralty Office 
Total Effective Services... 


III.—-Non-Effective Ser- 
vices. 
Half Pay, Reserved 
Retired Pay aes 
Navaland Marine Pensions, 
Gratuities, and Compas- 
sionate Allowances 
Civil Pensions and Gratui- 
ties ... 


and 


Total Non-Effective Ser- | 
vices 


IV.-—-Extra Estimate for 
Services in connection 
with the Colonies 
Additional Naval Force for 
Service in Australasian 
Waters—Annuity ee 
under we dae are 


Grand total 


Net Increase 
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£3,122,000. 





| 
| Net Estimates. Eitessere - Net 
“stimates, 

| eee: 1895-96. Increase. | Decrease. 
| T otal | Total Numbers. | Numbers. 
| numbers. | numbers. 
| 

93,750 88,850 4,900 — 

& & & & 
4,419,800 | 4,133,500 286,300 — 
1,369,600 1,367,100 2,500 = 

oa 156,200 151,400 4,800 ~- 

10,600 10,600 = = 

81,300 79,400 1,900 = 

63,300 61,400 1,900 = 

229,800 215,600 14,200 _— 
2,104,000 | 1,810,000 294,000 - 
| 2,251,000 | 2,655,000 = 404,000 
| 
| 5,386,000 | 3,416,000 | 1,970,000 i 
| 2,543,200 | 1,693,200 850,000 - 
| 618,400 547,000 71,400 — 
| 189,200 176,800 12,400 —_ 
236,800 237,200 — 400 
19,659,200 | 16,554,200 | 3,509,400 404,400 
| 749,000} 761,300 on 12,300 
| 1,030,100 | 1,007,900 | 22,200 — 
| | 
| 324,400 | 317,300 7,100 _ 
2,103,500 | 2,086,500 | 29,300 —-:12,300 
| | 
| | 
60,300 | 60,300 ia aa 
| 21,823,000 | 18,701,000 | 3,538,700 | 416,700 
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AusTRIA-HuNGARY. — According to the Rang-Liste for 1896, the number of 
officers on the Active-List of the Navy isas follows :—1 Admiral ; 3 Vice-Admirals ; 
8 Rear-Admirals ; 20 Captains of battle-ships ; 36 Frigate-Captains ; 31 Corvette- 
Captains ; 153 Lieutenants of the first class; 75 Lieutenants of the second class ; 
183 Sub-Lieutenants, and 159 Cadets; 1 Inspector-General of Hospitals ; 
158 Accountant Officers, 3 Deputy-Inspectors, and 57 Doctors ; 9 Chaplains ; 52 
Chief and other Engineers ; and 181 Students at the Naval Academy. 


Last month the trials of the ‘‘ Viper,” sea-going torpedo-boat, built by Messrs. 
Yarrow for the Austro-Hungarian Government, took place at Thames Haven. 
The ‘‘Viper"” is 147 feet 6 inches long and 14 feet 9 inches beam, with a 
displacement of 106 tons; she carries two torpedo-tubes, and has a complement of 
twenty-three officers and men; the contract speed was to be 24 knots when fully 
equipped and in the loaded condition. With 26 tons dead weight on board to 
represent her armament, etc., the vessel left Poplar at 10 a.m., and on arriving at 
Thames Haven about noon, commenced a three hours’ continuous trial, during 
which six consecutive runs were made on the measured mile. A speed was 
attained on these runs of 26°633 knots. The boilers of the ‘‘ Viper” are of the 
Yarrow water-tube type. 

A second torpilleur-de-haute-mer, of similar dimensions, to be called the 
‘‘Natter,” is being built at Elbing, by the Schichau firm. The despatch-vessel 
‘Greif has been struck off the effective list of the Navy.—Zimes and Le Yacht. 


FrRANCE.—The following are the principal promotions and appointments which 
have taken place: Capitaine de Frégate—Thesmar to Capitaine de Vaisseau. 
Capitaines de Vaisseau — De Percin to Director of Submarine Defences at 
Rochefort ; Régnault to ‘‘ Caiman"; Reculoux to ‘‘ Laclocheterie"’ for command 
of Fisheries-Protection Squadron. Capitaines de Frégate—Vicel to ‘‘ Lalande” ; 
Poidloiie to command of Défense-Mobile at Brest; Houette to ‘‘ Manche.’’—Ze 
Moniteur de la Filotte. 


The new coast-defence battle-ship ‘‘ Amiral-Tréhouart"’ has been carrying on 
her trials at Brest ; on the 22nd ult. during a two hours’ run under forced draught, 
with the screws making 108 revolutions, a mean speed of 15°4 was maintained, 
while the engines developed 7,590-1.H.P. The engines worked well, but both the 
speed and the H.P. developed were considerably below the contract requirements. 
The new second-class cruiser ‘‘Bugeaud” has had some successful trials at 
Cherbourg ; in a preliminary full-speed run, the engines developed 9,000-I.H.P., 
giving a mean speed of 19 knots. it has been found necessary, however, to make 
some important modifications in the ventilating arrangements for the stokeholds. 
The new gun-boat ‘* Surprise" has completed her trials at Cherbourg, and com- 
missions, as already reported, to relieve the ‘‘ Lutin” in China. The ‘ Surprise” 
is the first of a new type, as all gun-boats for foreign stations have hitherto been 
of wood or composite construction, and of little fighting value, but the ‘‘ Surprise ” 
is built of steel, wood-sheathed, and coppered. She displaces 629 tons, and is 184 
feet 10 inches long, with 24 feet 6 inches beam, and 12 feet 3 inches draught. Her 
horizontal triple-expansion engines, supplied by cylindrical direct-flame boilers, 
were to develop 900-H.P. and driving a single screw, to give a speed of 13 knots, 
but at the official trials 1,000-H.P. was developed, with a maximum speed of 
13°6 knots. The bunker capacity is 73 tons, giving a range of 2,500 miles at 
10 knots and 1,000 miles at full speed. The gun-boat carries two 3°9-inch, four 
2°5-inch, and four 1*4-inch Q.F. She has a complement of six officers and ninety- 
three men. 

The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Duguay-Trouin,” the senier officer's ship in the 
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Pacific, has arrived at Saigon, where she will refit, and after completing with 
stores will return to her old station. 

The new torpilleur-de-haute-mer ‘‘ Aquilon”” has also completed her trials so 
successfully that her builder, M. Normand, of Havre, has won a premium of 
20,000 francs for the excess speed obtained; during her preliminary trial at full 
speed, with the engines making 345 revolutions, the mean speed attained was 
25°8 knots; at the official full-speed trial, however, the mean speed was 26'17—rather 
more than a knot over the contract. The ‘Aquilon” has been fully commissioned, 
and is to relieve the ‘‘ Dauphin” in the Squadron of the North, which is to be 
paid off into the second category of the Reserve at Brest. 

The new first-class battle-ship ‘‘Carnot"’ is to commission at Toulon on the 
17th inst. with reduced complement for her trials, and the new second-class cruiser 
‘‘Descartes” has also commissioned at Brest for the same purpose. The trials of 
the new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Jauréguiberry” have commenced at Toulon. Most 
satisfactory trials have already been made of the electrical fittings for turning both 
the turrets of the heavy guns, and the smaller ones for the 6-inch quick-firers. The 
ease and rapidity with which they were revolved has excited a good deal of 
astonishment among the officers who have visited the ship. The equilibrium of 
the turrets is so adjusted, that a relatively speaking sma!l amount of force is 
necessary to rotate them, and they are so balanced that no matter how the guns 
may be trained the stability of the ship is in no way affected, and the tremendous 
heel to which the ‘‘Brennus,” ‘‘Marceau,” and other vessels of that type, are 
liable when the heavy guns are trained on the beam, is in the ‘‘ Jauréguiberry” 
completely avoided. The heavy armament of the ship consists of two 30-centi- 
metre (11°8-inch) guns in turrets, one forward and one aft, and two 27-centimetre 
(10°8-inch) guns, also in turrets, one on each beam, while eight 15-centimetre 
(5°9-inch) Q.F. guns are mounted in smaller turrets, two guns in each turret. 
The lightness of appearance of the electrical turret-fittings when compared with 
the heavy hydraulic machinery in the earlier types of ships seems to have 
much impressed all experts who have examined them. The boilers of the 
“ Jauréguiberry”’ are of the Lagrafel and d’Allest water-tube system, and the 
speed of the ship is hoped to be 17°5 knots. The new torpedo-depédt-ship 
‘*Foudre” has arrived at Toulon; she will receive her armament of eight 
10-centimetre (3°9-inch) and eight smaller guns, all Q.F., and will then proceed 
to her trials. The alterations to the coast-defence battle-ship ‘‘ Requin” are 
being pushed on at Cherbourg. Part of the heavy armour-belt at each end has 
already been removed, and it has been further decided to remove her two heavy 
42-centimetre (16°5-inch) 75-ton guns and replace them by two of the new 
34-centimetre (13°3-inch) guns (1893 model), which are 35 calibres in length, and 
although only throwing a projectile of 925 lbs. as against the 1,719-lb. projectile 
of the older guns, have a muzzle velocity of 2,625 feet as compared to 1,663 fis. 
of the 42-centimetre weapons. 

The Minister of Marine has already prepared the Estimates to be presented 
to the Chambers for 1897. The grand total amounts to 237 million francs, being 
a reduction over those of the present year of twenty-eight millions. This reduc- 
tion is due ina great measure to the transport of troops having been transferred 
to the Ministry of War, which effects a saving onthe Naval Budget of twenty-one- 
and-a-half millions; the balance of seven-and-a-half millions is the result of 
economies effected in various departments. The credits demanded for new 
constructions amount to 160,000 francs over those for this year, and are divided 
as follows :—Thirty-six-and-a-half millions for new ships in the dockyards, twenty- 
four millions for ships to be built by contract, and five-and-a-half millions for repairs 
of ships. It is further stated that the Estimates will this year be presented in 
a much more exact and better-arranged form than has been the case up to the 
present. 

The Minister of Marine has issued directions restricting the choice of their 
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subordinates by commanders of ships. Flag-officers alone will have the right of 


selecting officers of the rank of capitaine de frégate for service on their staff. The 
second in command of every ship will be the officer who happens to be first on the 
roster for this duty, and the length of time for which officers will be embarked is 
eighteen months. The promotion of officers on the Promotion List will for the 
future be strictly according to seniority. The age of entry of cadets is raised 
from fourteen to fifteen years.—Ze Moniteur de la Flotte, Le Petit Var, and Le 
Journal des Débats. 


GERMANY.—The following promotion and appointments have been made: 
Korvetten-Kapitiin—von Dresky to Kapitan zur See. Kapitiin zur See—da Fonseca- 
Woliheim to command of Artillery Depét at Cuxhaven. Korvetten-Kapitans — 
von Basse for service at Ministry of Marine; Bachem for service at Dockyard at 
Kiel, 

According to the Rang-Liste for 1896, there are on the Active List of the 
Fleet 1 admiral, 5 vice-admirals, 10 rear-admirals, 40 captains, 76 corvette-captains, 
156 captain-lieutenants, 234 lieutenants, and 165 sub-lieutenants. Four officers 
are placed a /a suite of various ranks, and 8 captains, 9 corvette-captains, and 1 
captain-lieutenant, who have shore appointments, are on the half-pay list. There 
are 132 naval cadets. Inthe Marine Infantry attached to the Coast Defence Service 
are | colonel, 3 majors, 9 captains, 9 first lieutenants, and 9 second lieutenants, 
with four officers @ /a sutte. The Engineer Staff consists of 3 chief engineers, 
13 first engineers, 30 engineers, 49 engineers of the lower rank, and 10 torpedo- 
engineers of various grades. The dockyard and torpedo officers number in all 
67, including 2] of the latter class. There are 115 medical officers and 


77 accountant officers. 


It is stated orders for twelve torpedo-boat destroyers of 300 tons and 30 knots 
speed have been placed with the firms of Thornycroft and Co., Laird and Co., 


and Thomson and Co. Eight similar vessels are already under construction. 


A notable figure in connection with the German Navy passed away on the 
29th February in the person of Admiral and General Albert von Stosch. The 
late General, although a soldier, may be justly considered the creator of the 
Imperial German Navy. After highly distinguishing himself in the war of 1866, with 
Austria, as Quartermaster-General on the Head-Quarter Staff of the Crown-Prince, 
and in that of 1870-71, during which he held the responsible position of Chief of 
the General Staff with the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin’s Army, he was 
appointed by the late Kaiser William on Ist January, 1872, Chief of the Admiralty— 
a position which he held with conspicuous success until 1882, when, in consequence 
of differences of opinion with Prince Bismarck he resigned. Asa standing memorial 
of his services to the navy one of the cruising frigates, now a sea-going training- 
ship for cadets, was in 1877 named after the deceased Admiral and General. 


The total amount of the Estimates for 1896-97 presented to the Reichstag is 
55,795,724 marks (1 mark being equal to 1 shilling), being an increase of 534,231 
marks over those of last year. Of this sum 19,233,000 marks is devoted to ship- 
building under the following heads :—A third instalment of 3,600,000 marks for the 
first-class battle-ship Ersatz ‘‘ Preussen”’ ; a second instalment of 1,250,000 marks 
for the first-class cruiser Ersatz ‘* Leipsic " ; a second instalment of 1,500,000 marks 
for the second-class cruiser ** K"’; a second instalment of 1,500,000 marks for the 
second-class cruiser ‘* L’’; a second instalment of 1,500,000 marks for the second- 
class cruiser Ersatz ‘‘ Freya” ; the second and last instalment of 1,640,000 marks for 
new engines, boilers, etc., for the ‘‘ Baden” and “ Baiern."’ For new ships to be laid 
down : —A first instalment of 1,000,000 marks for a first-class battle-ship Ersatz 
** Friedrich der Grosse’; a first instalment of 1,750,000 marks for a second-class 
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cruiser ‘‘ M’’; a first instalment of 1,750,000 marks for a second-class cruiser ‘‘ N" ; 
a first instalment of 500,000 marks for a fourth-class cruiser ‘‘ C” ; a first instalment 
of 872,000 marks for a torpedo-division boat ; a first instalment of 1,800,000 marks 
for eight new torpedo-boats ; 350,000 marks for a new stationnaire for Constanti- 
nople, and 820,000 marks a first instalment for new engines and boilers for the 
‘*Sachsen” and ‘‘ Wiirtemburg.”’ The total estimated cost of the new first-class 
battle-ship is 14,100,000 marks ; that of the second-class cruisers 7,500,000 marks 
each. The eight new torpedo-boats are to cost 3,184,000 marks ; a private vessel 
is to be bought and fitted out for the guard-duties at Constantinople. The whole 
of the above votes have been approved by the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag. 

On April Ist, 1888, the fleet numbered seventy-nine vessels, while on April Ist, 
1895, it numbered ninety-one vessels, not including torpedo-boats, of which 
Germany possesses more than 100. The increase in the number of the ships 
was accompanied by a corresponding increase in their tonnage and H.P. and 
in the strength of their crews. In 1888 the aggregate tonnage of the navy 
was 182,470 tons, while in 1895 it was 266,237 tons. In the former year the 
aggregate H.P. was 182,470, while in the latter year it had reached 305,220. In 
the same way the strength of the crews rose from 16,995 men in 1888 to 22,818 
men in 1895. 

The new fourth-class cruiser ‘‘Geier"” has completed her trials in a very 
satisfactory manner. A vessel of 1,640 tons, the engines were, according to 
the contract, to develop 2,800-I.H.P. under forced draught, but during the 
six hours’ full-speed run the mean I.H.P. was 2,884, while during the last three 
hours it was 2,956, the mean speed for the run having been 16°5 knots, half a knot 
over the contract. The armament consists of eight 10°5-centimetre (4-inch) Q.F. 
guns and seven 3-pounder Q.F. guns, with two torpedo-tubes. The ‘‘ Geier” is 
to relieve the first-class gun-boat ‘‘Iltis’’ on the China Station, the latter vessel 
since her first commissioning in 1878 having been, with the exception of a few 
months in 1886-87, employed entirely on distant stations. Some three months ago 
the ‘Normannia” of the Hamburg-American line and one of the auxiliary 
merchant cruisers of the German Navy was commissioned for a fortnight for a 
trial cruise, complete with armament and stores. The Admiralty stipulate that 
these auxiliary cruisers are to have double bottoms and cellular sub-division to a 
little above the water-line, while the engines and boilers are to be protected 
by coal, which is to be considered as a reserve and only to be used as a last 
resource. In the ‘‘ Normannia,” a ship of 8,520 tons, the ordinary coal supply is 
1,750 tons. For armament the ship carries eight 15-centimetre (6-inch) 25 calibre- 
long Q.F. guns on the broadside, four 12°5 centimetre (49-inch) guns, two firing 
ahead and two astern, six small Q.F. guns, and eight machine guns. The ship, 
moreover, carries two small torpedo-boats of 22 tons displacement, and eight 
torpedoes for each boat.-—Neue Preussische Kreus Zeitung and Mittheilungen aus 
dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 


JAPAN.—The Minister of Marine has submitted proposals for a large increase 
of the Navy. If the necessary money is voted the following ships are to be laid 
down :—Four first-class battle-ships; four first class protected-cruisers; three 
second-class cruisers; two third-class cruisers; three torpedo-cruisers; one 
torpedo depdt-ship; eleven torpedo-boat destroyers; twenty-three first-class, 
thirty-one second-class, and thirty-five third-class torpedo-boats. 

The estimated cost is £12,000,000. 

The battle-ships, five of the cruisers including the depdt-ship, four of the 
destroyers, four of the first-class, and all the second-class torpedo-boats are to be 
built in Europe ; the remaining ships of the programme will be constructed in 
Japan. 
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The battle-ships are to displace 15,000 tons, and to be of the ‘‘ Magnificent ” 
type, with a speed of 17°5 knots, They will carry four 30-centimetre guns in pairs 
in barbettes, twelve 6-inch Q.F. guns and thirty Q.F. guns of small calibre, with 


five torpedo-discharges, two of which will be under water. 


The first-class cruisers are to displace 7,500 tons and to steam 21 knots. They 
willhave forarmament two 9'2-inch guns, ten 6-inch Q.F. guns and twelve 6-pounder 
Q.F. guns. Thesecond-class cruisers will be of the ‘‘ Yoshino”’ type, 4,870 tons dis- 
placement and 22°5 knots speed. Their armament will consist of four 6-inch O.F., 
eight 4°7-inch Q.F., with some 6-pounder Q.F. and smaller type Q.F. guns. 


The third-class cruisers will have a displacement of 3,200 tons. The torpedo 
cruisers are to displace 1,200 tons, and steam 21 knots, while they will carry for 
armament two 4°7-inch Q.F. and four 6-pounder Q.F. guns. 


The torpedo depdt-ship is to have a displacement of 6,750 tons, steam 20 
knots, and carry six torpedo-boats weighing 11 tons. The torpedo-boat destroyers 
will be 251 tons displacement, and steam 30 knots; the first-class torpedo-boats 
120 tons and 24 knot-speed ; the second-class torpedo-boats 84 tons and 22 knots, 
and the third-class boats 54 tons and 20-knot speed. 


On the 28th ult. was launched from the Elswick shipyard of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Mitchell, and Company, a battle-ship called the ‘* Yashima,” which 
that firm has built to the order of the Japanese Government. The ‘‘ Yashima ” 
is 412 feet long over all and 372 feet between perpendiculars. The maximum 
moulded breadth is 73 feet 6 inches, and the mean draught will be 43 feet 
73; inches. The displacement with normal coal and all armament, stores, etc., 
on board will be 12,300 tons. The armament will consist of four 12-inch 
49-ton guns placed in pairs in two barbettes situated fore and aft. The arc 
of fire will be to 30° abaft the beam for the forward guns and a corresponding 
range for the after pair. There will be ten Q.F. 6-inch guns carried on the 
broadside. Six of these will be on the upper deck, one at each corner of the 
central battery. The two forward 6-inch guns will command a radius of 90° 
forward and 60° aft, the position being embrasured for the purpose. The after 
guns will have a similar arc, the greater range of training being, however, aft. 
The other two 6-inch guns on the upper deck will have an arc of training 60° 
before and 60° abaft the beam. The remaining four 6-inch guns will be on the 
main deck, and will command a radius equal to that last named. There are also 
twenty-four 3-pounder Q.F. guns. There are four submerged torpedo-discharges, 
and one above-water discharge in the bow. The armour belt is 226 feet long by 
8 feet deep, the thickness of armour being 18 inches as a maximum with 16 inches 
and 14 inches at theends. On the barbettes the armour is 14 inches thick above the 
main deck and 9 inches below in front, but is 5inches thick at the back, where it is 
behind the 4-inch armoured screens, which extend from the barbettes to the sides. 
Above the belt to the main deck there is 4-inch armour. The shields to the 
barbette guns are 6 inches thick at the fronts, thinning to the rear, the arrangement 
being much the same in principle as that adopted in the ‘‘ Magnificent.” The 
four 6-inch guns on the main deck are in armoured casemates. All thick armour 
is face-hardened on the Harvey principle. 


The ship will be propelled by twin screws, the engines, which are supplied 
by Messrs. Humphrys, Tennant, and Company, of Deptford, being of the three- 
stage compound type. The cylinders are 40 inches, 59 inches, and 88 inches 
in diameter, by 3 feet 9 inches stroke. - The design is similar to that now 
usually placed in war-vessels, being of the inverted, direct-acting type, with 
separate condensers. The boilers, ten in all, are of the ordinary return-tube type, 


and are single-ended, having four furnaces each. The stgam pressure is to be 
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155 Ibs, to the square inch, The estimated H.P. is 10,000 indicated with natural 
draught, and 13,500 indicated with limited forced draught. The corresponding 
speeds for these powers are 16} and 18} knots respectively. The coal capacity 
will be at normal draught 700 tons, but the bunkers are constructed to hold 
1,200 tons. 
The ship is extensively subdivided, there being 181 water-tight compartments 
in all. Of these thirty-six will be in the double bottom, seventy in the hold, 
eighteen on the platform deck, twenty-nine on the lower deck, twenty-two on the 
belt deck, and six on the main deck. The construction of the vessel at the stern 
is special for a line-of-battle-ship. What is called the dead wood—i.e., the flat 
part of the plating—is cut away so that the line of the keel rises rapidly at a point 
aft of the after barbette. The rudder is partially balanced, it being carried further 
down than the lower end of the sternpost, and there being a prolongation of the 
rudder area beneath the bottom of the vessel at the stern. The bottom edge of 
the rudder is not, however, lower than the keel amidships. The arrangement is 
similar to that which has been adopted in smaller vessels. There are two 
military masts, each having two fighting tops with two 24%-pounder Q.F. guns. 
There will be carried two 56-foot torpedo-boats of the vidette class, a 42-foot 
mining steam launch, a 30-foot steam pinnace, and six other boats. A 2%-pounder 
Q.F. gun will be carried in each’vidette boat. The ground tackle is exceptionally 
complete, provision having to be made for holding the vessel in deep water during 
the heavy typhoons experienced on the Japanese coast at certain seasons of the 
year. There are four bower anchors of 5% tons each, one 2-ton stream anchor, 
and other smaller anchors and kedges. The ‘‘ Yashima”’ will be fitted as a flag- 
ship, admiral’s quarters being provided. The chief cabin is about 40 feet long, 
and covers an area of 800 square feet. The admiral’s dining-room is 15 feet by 
30 feet. The officers’ cabins are at each side of the main deck aft. The crew are 
berthed forward, partly on this deck and partly on the armoured deck. There 
is messing accommodation for the whole ship's complement of 600 men at one 
time.—Le Jougnal des Débats and The Times. 


THE NETHERLANDS.—Last month there took place at the works of Messrs. 
Yarrow, at Poplar, the hydrostatic test of three water-tube boilers which have 
been constructed for the Dutch Government. These boilers are to form part of a 
dual system of water-tube boilers combined with ordinary return-tube boilers. 
This form of design affords an excellent example of the saving in weight effected 
by the use of water-tube boilers. Three cruisers are at present being built in 
Holland—one at a Government establishment at Amsterdam, and the other two by 
private contractors at Flushing and Rotterdam respectively. Each vessel will 
have engines developing 9,250-I.H.P. Steam sufficient for 2,250-H.P. will be 
supplied by two large cylindrical boilers of the ordinary return-tube type. This 
will be sufficient for ordinary cruising purposes, but when higher speeds are 
required the water-tube boilers will be brought into use. There are eight of the 
latter, and they are estimated to give collectively steam for a total of 7,000-I.H.P. 
The two cylindrical return-tube boilers in each vessel weigh 120 tons. The eight 
water-tube boilers in each ship weigh 88 tons, or 11 tons each. It will be thus seen 
that with water-tube boilers nearly three times as much steam can be obtained with 
an expenditure of only 88 tons in weight as would be given off by 120 tons of the 
ordinary marine type of boiler. In regard to space occupied in the ship, each of 
the cylindrical boilers is 13 feet in diameter and 10 feet 6 inches long. The water- 
tube boilers are 9 feet 3 inches wide and 9 feet 3 inches high. The operations were 
carried out to the complete satisfaction of the Dutch naval authorities.— 7imes. 





RusstA.—Rear-Admiral Kalogueras, in command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, died at Athens on the 22nd ult. The Mediterranean Squadron is to be 
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reconstituted, the first-class armoured-cruisers ‘‘ Rurik"” (lately flag-ship of the 
squadron) and ‘‘ Dmitri-Donskoi” having been ordered to China. Their places 
are to be taken in the spring by the new first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Navarin” and 
the two other vessels of the squadron will be the first-class armoured gun-boat 
‘*Gremiastchy ” and the first-class gun-boat ‘‘ Zaporojetz.” They will carry two 
12-inch, five 9-inch, two 8-iach, ten 6-inch, and thirty-four small Q.F. yuns. The 
personnel will consist of one admiral, six officers of the higher grade, twenty-two 
junior officers, five artillery officers, four navigating officers, nine engineers, four 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons, one chaplain, and 918 men. 


The China or Pacific Squadron will be constituted as follows, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Alexieff :— 

Second-class battle-ship—‘‘ Imperator Nicolai I.” (flag-ship). 

First-class armoured - cruisers — ‘‘ Rurik,” ‘‘Pamjat Azova,” 

Nakhimoff,” **‘ Dmitri-Donskoi.” 

First-class protected-cruisers—‘‘ Admiral Korniloff.” 

Second-class _,, - -—‘‘ Kreiser,” ‘‘ Zabiyaka.” 

Torpedo ae Sa —'‘* Vsadnik," ‘‘ Gaidamak.” 

First-class armoured gun-boats—‘‘ Groziashtchi,” ‘‘ Otvajny.” 
gun-boats —‘* Mandjar,” ‘‘ Koréyets,” ‘ Bobr.”’ 


“ Admirai 


” 


The first-class armoured-cruiser ‘‘ Vladimir Monomakh,” lately attached to 
the station, has left China and is to return to Cronstadt, but the squadron will still 
consist of fifteen vessels of modern construction, with a total armament of two 
12-inch, seven 9-inch, twenty 8-inch, eighty-two 6-inch Q.F., eighteen 
6-pounder and 188 small-bore Q.F, guns. This is a much more formidable artillery 
than that of the Pacific Squadron last year. The personnel will comprise two 
admirals, thirty-one superior officers, 120 junior officers, twenty-three artillery 
officers, twenty-three navigating officers, forty-eight engineers, twenty-two 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons, twenty-nine civil officers, seven chaplains, and 
5,095 men. 

In addition to these two squadrons the Admiralty will during the present 
year send the first-class armoured cruisers ‘‘ General Admiral” and ‘ Herzog 
Edinburgskie” on a training cruise into the Atlantic, the despatch-vessels 
‘*Kolchyda” and ‘‘ Bujukdere” to Constantinople to act as guard-ships, the 
transport ‘‘ Psezouape” to Galatz, and the transport ‘‘ Jakut’’ to the Pacific to 
protect the fisheries. There will thus be twenty-four Russian war-ships in foreign 
waters this year without reckoning torpedo-boats and other vessels which will 
probably be sent to those stations over and above the programme now drawn up. 


The following vessels are completing or under construction :— 


Completing afloat. 


First-class battle-ship—‘‘ Navarin,” launched Nov. 1890—Baltic Yard, 
St. Petersburg. 
- se —‘*Georgi Pobedonosets” _,, Mar. 1892—Sevastopol. 
Coast-defence ,, —‘* Admiral Ushakoff”’ a Nov. 1893—Baltic Yard. 
i — —‘* Sisoi Velikie ” S June, 1894—New Admir- 
alty, St. Petersburg. 
s Pm —‘‘ Admiral Senjavine ” 55 Aug. 1894— ,, 
First-class = —‘* Poltava’ ‘ Nov. ,,— 9 
e - —‘* Petropavlovsk "’ i 1 ee 
” ” —‘* Sevastopol” oe June, 1895—Russo-Frch. 
Yard, St. Petersburg. 
»» armoured gun-boat—‘‘ Khrabry”’ = Nov. 1895—Baltic Yard. 
Training-corvette —‘‘ Vierny ” * 5 a 
Imperial Yacht —‘* Standard” —Copenhagen. 
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On the slips. 


First-class battle-ships— ‘*Osliaba,” ‘‘ Peresviet’”” —New Admiralty Yard. 

Second-class __,, — * Rotislav ” —Nicolaieff. 

Coast-defence ,, —_ “ Admiral Apraxine ” —New Admiralty Yard. 
a re — One of same type rt ae 9” 

First-class armoured-cruiser—‘“ Rossia ” —Baltic Yard. 

Second-class protected-cruiser—‘“ Svetlana ” —Havre. 

Torpedo-boat destroyer, type ‘‘ Sokol” —Abé. 


The Government has begun building new docks at Sevastopol, which will be 
large enough for the construction of ironclads. 

The Minister of Marine has arranged for sailors belonging to the South 
Russian Naval Reserves to be passed into the Volunteer Fleet cruisers, so that 
the entire crews and officers of all these vessels are to be men drawn only from 
the Russian Navy. 

The naval authorities in St. Petersburg have sent a torpedo-boat by rail to 
Sevastopol, where it has just arrived safely without any damage. This has been 
done as a trial, and as it has been so successful others are to be sent to the 
Black Sea in the same manner. 

The Baltic Evolutionary Squadron is this year to consist of the following 
ships :— 

First-class battle-ship-—‘‘ Peter Velikie.”’ 

Second-class battle-ships—‘‘ Gangut,” ‘‘ Sisoi Velikie "’ (both new). 

Coast-defence turret-ships—‘ Admiral Lazareff,” ‘‘ Admiral Tchitchagoff, 

‘* Admiral Ushakoff,” ‘‘ Admiral Senjavine” (the last two are new 
ships). 

First-class armoured gun-boat—‘‘ Khrabry.”’ 

Torpedo-cruisers—‘* Voevoda,” ‘‘ Posadnik.” 

Second-class cruiser—‘‘ Razboinik,"” and eleven torpedo-boats. 

Morskoi Sbornik and La Marine Frangaise. 


MILITARY. 
PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, ETC., DURING THE MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY. 
° PROMOTIONS. 


To be Mazor-General. 
Colonel (Brigadier-General) H. M. Evans, C.B., Indian Staff Corps. 


Commands (India). 

Colonel Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B., R.E., to command the Bundelkhand 
District, Bengal. Colonel R. C. Hart, V.C., R.E., to command the Belgaum 
District, Madras. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The following officers have been appointed Vice-Consuls in Asia Minor :— 
Major W. H. Williams, R.A. Major P. H. H. Massy, £.s.c., 6th Dragoon Guards; 
Major P. Bulman, Shopshire Light Infantry. They have all qualified as inter- 
preters in the Turkish language. 

Appointments (various). 

Lieut.-General H. C. Wilkinson, C.B., to be Colonel of the 16th (Queen's) 
Lancers. Major-General Sir E. H. H. Collen, K.C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, 
p.s.c., to be Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. Colonel 
P. J. Maitland, Indian Staff Corps, to be Secretary, Military Department, 
Government of India. Colonel M. J. King-Harman, Indian Staff Corps, to be 
First Deputy-Secretary, Military Department, Government of India.  Lieut.- 
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Colonel H. D. Hutchinson, Indian Staff Corps, to be Director of Military 
Education in India. Brevet-Colonel J. E. Goodwyn, £.s.c., to be Assistant 
Adjutant-General, with the substantive rank of Colonel. 


Extensions. 

Colonel G. M. Fox, Inspector of Gymnasia, one year from 12th February. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. S. Gordon, Ist Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment, two years 
from 7th March.  Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Verner, Ist Battalion Lincolnshire 
Regiment, two years from 1lth March. Brevet-Colonel W. Creagh, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, one year from 3lst March. Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Cherry, Ist Battaiion 
Northumberland Fusiliers, eighteen months from 23rd May. 


The following is the substance of the ORDER IN COUNCIL, dated the 2Ist day 
of November, 1895, defining the Duties of the principal officers charged, under the 
War Secretary, with the administration of the departments of the Army; and 
revoking the Order in Council, dated the 2lst day of February, 1888, defining the 
Duties of the Commander-in-Chief and the Financial Secretary of the War Office. 


Department of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief shall exercise general command over Her Majesty's 
Military Forces at Home and Abroad, shall issue ‘‘Army Orders,” and hold 
periodical inspections of the troops. 

He shall be the principal adviser of the Secretary of State on all military 
questions, and shall be charged with the general supervision of the Military 
Departments of the War Office. 

He shall be charged with the general distribution of the Army at Home and 
Abroad, with the preparation and maintenance of detailed plans for the mobilisa- 
tion of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, with the preparation and maintenance of 
schemes of offensive and defensive operations, and with collecting and compiling 
military information ; with selecting fit and proper persons to be recommended 
for appointment to commissions in the Regular Forces; with proposing fit and 
proper officers, whether of the Regular or Auxiliary Forces, for promotion, 
for staff and other military appointments, and for military honours and rewards. 


The Adjutant-General’s Department. 
The Adjutant-General shall be charged with the discipline, military education 
and training of the officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
of the Regular and Reserve Forces and Militia of the United Kingdam, and of the 
Yeomanry and Volunteer Force of the United Kingdom, when subject to military 
law or when assembled for training, exercise, inspection, or voluntary military 
duty ; 
a. With patterns of clothing and necessaries, and with the maintenance of 
returns and statistics connected with the Jersonnel of the Army. 

4, With enlisting men for, and discharging men from, the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces. 

c. With annually submitting proposals for the establishmeris for all the 
above services. 

He shall advise the Secretary of State on all questions connected with the 
duties of his Department, and in the absence of the Commander-in-Chief he shall 
act for him. 

The Quartermaster-Generals Department. 

The Quartermaster-General shall be charged with supplying the Army with 
food, forage, fuel and light, and quarters, with land and water transport, and with 
remounts ; with the movement of troops, and with the distribution of their stores 
and equipment ; with administering the Army Service Corps, the Pay Department, 
and the establishments employed on the above services ; and with dealing with 
sanitary questions relating to the Army. He shall submit proposals for the Annual 
Estimates for the above services, and shall advise the Secretary of State on all 
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questions connected with the duties of his Department. He shall make such 
inspections as may be necessary to secure the efficiency of the services under his 
control. 

Department of the Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

The Inspector-General of Fortifications shall be charged with the construction 
and maintenance of fortifications, barracks, and store buildings, and the inspection 
of Ordnance Factory buildings ; with military railways and telegraphs; with the 
custody of War Office lands and unoccupied buildings ; with advising as to the 
design and issue of Royal Engineer and submarine mining stores. He shall submit 
proposals for the Annual Estimates for Engineer Services, and shall advise as to 
the general distribution of the corps, and as to the appointment of officers to, or 
their removal from, responsible positions in connection with works. He shall 
advise on all questions relating to the technical instruction of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, and shall make such inspections as may be necessary to secure the 
efficiency of the services under his control. He shall advise the Secretary of State 
on all questions connected with the duties of his Department. 


Department of the Inspector-General of Ordnance. 

The Inspector-General of Ordnance shall be charged with supplying the 
Army with warlike stores and equipment; with the inspection of all stores 
supplied by the Manufacturing Departments, or by contractors; with dealing 
with questions of armament, of patterns, of inventions and designs, and with the 
direction of the Ordnance Committee. He shall administer the Ordnance Store 
Department and the Ordnance Store Corps, and shall make such inspections as 
may be necessary to secure the efficiency of the duties under his control. He 
shall submit proposals for the Annual Estimates for the above services, and shall 
advise the Secretary of State on all questions connected with the duties of his 
Department. 

And whereas by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament held in the 33rd 
and 34th years of Her Majesty's reign, entitled An Act for making further provision 
relating to the management of certain Departments of the War Office, it is 
enacted, that one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State may from time 
to time appoint, and at his pleasure remove, an officer to be styled the Financial 
Secretary of the War Office, and that his duties in relation to the War Office shall 
be assigned by him by Order in Council : 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, is 
pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State for War, the said Financial Secretary shall be charged— 

a. With financially reviewing the expenditure proposed to be provided 
in the Annual Estimates for Army Services, and with compiling 
those Estimates for submission to Parliament. 

6. With financially reviewing any proposals for new expenditure, or for 
any proposed re-distribution of the sums allotted to the different 
sub-heads of the votes for Army Services. 

c. With seeing that accounts of all expenditure of cash and stores are 
correctly and punctually rendered; with auditing and allowing all 
such expenditure, and recording the same under its proper head of 
service in the annual account for Parliament ; with issuing all 
warrants for the payment of moneys; with making all imprests to 
accountants and others. 

d. With the control of the Manufacturing Departments of the Army 
(including the clothing Department), and with controlling and 
recording all contracts for Army Services. 


e. And with advising the Secretary of State on all questions of Army 
expenditure. 


W 
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The Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting shows that 
29,583 men were enlisted for the Army in 1895, compared with 33,698 in the 
previous year, and 41,659 in 1892. Though the Inspector-General states that 
there ‘‘has been no difficulty in obtaining the full number of recruits required,” it 
is noticeable that 5,780 men were specially enlisted under standard. The 
percentage of men enlisted under standard is 19°9 as against 25°4 in 1894, and is 
satisfactory when compared with 1891, when it was 32°9. The number of 
Militiamen who joined the Army and Marines in 1895 was 12,900, which shows a 
falling off from previous years, due, doubtless, to the reduction from £1 to 10s. in 
the bounty payable to Militiamen on completing their drill on enlistment. The 
number of recruits rejected during the year was again very large —22,859, or 
41 per cent. of those who offered themselves. Considering the lowness of the 
present standard, the number that have been accepted even under that standard, 
and the number annually discharged as invalids in their first or second year's 
service, the class of man which offers himself for army service cannot be con- 
sidered a satisfactory one. The total desertions during the year were 3,453, of 
which 1,656 subsequently re-joined, leaving a net waste of 1,797. The Army 
Reserve stands at 78,057, of which 6,886 are cavalrymen, 9,558 artillery, 2,463 
engineers, 4,777 foot guards, 50,260 infantry of the line, and the remainder 
departmental, etc. There isa satisfactory decrease in the numbers of the Reserve 
struck off as absentees. The Militia Reserve, which is really an Army Reserve, 
stands at 30,583. It certainly says much for the character of the British soldier 
that the number of minor punishments inflicted in 1894 was less by over 44,000 
than it was twenty years ago, although the present strength of the Army is 37,000 
more than it was then. 

The popular impression that the recruiting for all branches of the Services has 
been unusually affected by what may be called the recent war scare transpires 
upon enquiry to be not altogether a true one. The German crisis and the com- 
missioning of the Special Service Squadron exercised, it is true, a very stimulating 
influence upon recruiting for both the Royal Navy and Marines ; and the standard 
for the latter corps has been raised, for the Royal Marine Artillery, to 5 feet 
8 inches ; and for the Light Infantry Branch to 5 feet 7 inches for growing lads, 
and 5 feet 74 inches for men over 20. But upon the Army generally in London, 
including the Brigade of Guards, there has been no noticeable increase in the 
applications for enlistment, though it is reported that some of the country areas 
have been favourably affected. 

The following table shows the numbers enlisted during the last three months 
compared with the two previous years :— 








Army. Militia. at. 
December, 1893... EP 372 107 479 
January, 1894 mG e 7, 641 236 877 
February, 1894 es i in 452 178 630 
Totals he 1,465 §21 1,986 
December, 1894 isi e 358 239 597 
January, 1895 _... is “a9 670 551 1,221 
February, 1895 af id bes 404 338 742 
Totals ate 1,432 1,128 2,560 
December, 1895 och a oe 334 251 585 
January, 1896... ais by 583 525 1,108 
February, 1896 _... re oy 440 410 850 
Totals ts 1,357 1,186 2,543 


The standard for the Household Cavalry on Ist Margh was 5 feet 11 inches to 
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6 feet 1 inch, with a minimum chest measurement of 36 inches for men between 
eighteen and twenty-five. For the Heavy Cavalry of the Line it is for men under 
twenty years ot age, 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches ; and for twenty years of age 
and over, 5 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 10 inches; the chest measurement being 
34 inches for those under 5 feet 10 inches, and 35 inches for those above For 
Medium Cavalry the minimum chest measurement is 34 inches, and the height 
5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 8 inches for those under twenty years of age, and 5 feet 
8 inches to 5 feet 9 inches for those over that age. For Lancers the minimum 
chest measurement is 34 inches, and the height 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 8 inches 
for men under twenty, and 5 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 9 inches for those of twenty 
and over. For Hussars the minimum chest measurement is 34 inches, and the 
height for those under twenty is 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 7 inches, and for those 
of twenty and upwards 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 8 inches. In the Royal Artillery 
the minimum chest measurement is 33 inches, except for artificers and tailors, 
when it is 34 inches, and for gunners of 5 feet 10 inches and over, when it is 
35 inches. The minimum height is 5 feet 6% inches for gunners, and 5 feet 
4 inches for all others, but drivers are not taken over 5 feet 6inches. In the 
Royal Engineers there are various classes and trades enlisted at ages varying 
from eighteen to twenty-five, thirty, and even forty years in the Submarine 
Mining Reserve. The shortest men accepted are drivers and boatmen, for whom 
the minimum height is 5 feet 4 inches, and the minimum chest measurement 
33 inches. In the Departmental Corps men are taken from 5 feet 3 inches to 
5 feet 5 inches. 

In the Line the height for recruits is 5 feet 4 inches and upwards, and 
the chest measurement varies, according to age, from 33 to 35 inches, 
The number of special enlistments of men under standard, but who had not 
finished growing, in the year 1895, amounted to 5,780, a decrease in the figures 
for the preceding year. The great majority of these men attained to the 
full standard within their first year of service. In the Militia, for artillery, growing 
lads are accepted, between seventeen and eighteen years of age, from 5 feet 
5 inches ; and men, from eighteen to thirty-five, at 5 feet 6 inches. In the Militia 
Engineers growing lads, between seventeen and eighteen, are accepted at 
5 feet 3 inches, with a chest measurement proportionate to their age and height, 
and men from 5 feet 4 inches and upwards with a minimum chest measurement 
of 33 inches. In the Infantry the requirements are practically the same, except 
that lads of eighteen are taken with a chest measurement of 32 inches. For the 
Militia Medical Staff Corps the minimum height is 5 feet 3 inches, with a chest 
measurement of 33 inches, except for growing lads of seventeen. 





The Council of the National Rifle Association, in their thirty-sixth annual 
report, state that the financial result of last year shows considerable improvement 
on that of 1894. Although there was a still further diminution in the entries for 
many of the principal competitions at Bisley, there was an increase in entrance 
fees of £621 16s. 11d., and the total receipts on the year show an increase over 
last year of £1,202 18s. 3d., to which the practice ranges account largely con- 
tribuied. There is also a considerable decrease in expenditure. This improved 
state of affairs will be read of with interest by all officers interested in shooting, 
whether of the Army or Auxiliary forces, the Council of the National Rifle 
Association having done much in recent years to attract the Regular forces to 
its meetings. a 

The Return of the Militia for 1895 shows the total enrolled strength of the 
Force to be 117,789, which, compared with the previous year, is a falling off of 
3,878 men. 78,418 were enrolled in England, agains! 81,803 in 1894; 14,849 were 
enrolled in Scotland, against 14,931 in 1894; and 24,522 in Ireland, against 24,933 
in 1894. There is a slight decrease of twenty-seven in the enrolled strength of 
w 2 
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the artillery branch of the Militia, which now amounts to 14,460; the engineers, 
which amount to 2,060, have increased by seven; and the infantry stands at 
99,008, as against 102,846 in 1894. The numbers present at the annual training of 
1895 were 104,064, which show a favourable comparison with the previous year, 
when, with a greater enrolled strength, only 103,682 presented themselves. The 
total number absent from training was 13,725, against 16,135 in 1894, and this 
feature is the more satisfactory when it is realised that the absentees without 
leave in 1895 were fewer by 2,773. The Militia Reserve maintains its popularity, 
the number of men now enrolled, all of whom can be relied upon, being 31,498. 





The Report of the Army Medical Department for the year 1894 has been 
issued, from which it appears that the statistics as to the health of the troops 
serving in the United Kingdom during the year compare favourably with those of 
the preceding year.. There were, however, eleven cases of smallpox, the highest 
number of admissions recorded in any year since 1888; but in other eruptive 
fevers the decrease was very marked. Enteric fever also shows a definite 
decrease, although an outbreak of the disease occurred at Caterham, due to the 
pollution of drinking water. Compared with 1893 the Director-General reports 
that in the Colonies the general health showed improvement in 1894. The improve- 
ment was marked in Egypt and Mauritius. The variation at other stations was 
not great either way. An epidemic of bubonic plague appeared at Hong-Kong, 
following the outbreak at Canton. The disease was practically confined to the 
Chinese, but some soldiers who were employed on working parties were attacked 
by it, and the death of an officer was due to this cause. In Bengal there was an 
increased rate of sickness when compared with that in 1893 and the average of the 
preceding ten years; there was also an increase in Madras. A worse state of 
health prevailed in Bombay, the returns comparing unfavourably with those of 
1893 and the previous ten years. 


The Bill, introduced by the Hon. W. St. Brodrick, M.P., Under-Secretary of 
State for War, for facilitating the performance of military manceuvres, has been 
read a first time. It is similar to the Act of 1882, but not so limited in its pro- 
visions, and will be permanent. The chief object is the appointment of a 
consultative local council, which will make regulations in connection with 
military manceuvres and protect the interests of the locality. Mr. Brodrick 
pointed out that for nearly twenty years no manceuvres have taken place in 
this country on an extended scale. It had been represented to the Secretary of 
State by the military authorities that it was not only desirable but necessary to 
return to the practice of holding from time to time manceuvres on a large scale. 
Every precaution is taken for the protection of private rights. Three months’ 
notice for any area must be given to the County Councils concerned, and if there 
be any petition presented within thirty days to a county council the draft Order 
in Council shall be laid before Parliament for thirty days, when, failing an adverse 
address to the Crown, Her Majesty in Council may make the order. The lord 
lieutenants of the counties affected would be members of the local consultative 
council, and would nominate two persons to serve; and where there was a 
county council it would also nominate two persons, while other members would be 
appointed by the Secretary of State. It would be in the power of the commission 
to authorise the use of certain unenclosed grounds, and to issue regulations for 
the protection of cattle and other property and the general interests of the 
locality. Compensation to occupiers is duly provided for, and experience shows 
that if the manoeuvres are after harvest no difficulty will be found on that account. 
At present it was not proposed to apply the Bill to Scotland, but Ireland would be 
brought within its scope in the hope that, if not in this year, at any rate in subse- 


quent years, it might be possible to have manceuvres of some sort in that country. 
It was also the wish to associate with the Regular troops some of the Auxiliary 
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forces, and it was hoped that the Reservists would join for the period of training, 
which would be held at such a time as not to interfere with the harvest. The 
object in view was to enable the troops to be properly trained, and at the same 
time to take such steps as would best secure the efficiency and popularity of the 
Army. 

If no delay occurs in the passing of the above Bill, it is proposed to hold 
manceuvres on an unprecedentedly large scale in the autumn. Indeed, prepara- 
tions with that view are already being made. The plan is that at least 40,000 
troops will be employed for the space of from two to four weeks. In addition 
to the Regular troops, which include the whole of the Aldershot force, there will 
be sixteen battalions of Militia, numbering 11,538 men, and a large number of 
Volunteers, The operations will be held somewhere between Aldershot and 
Clewer, with General H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught in command, under the 
supervision of the Commander-in-Chief and the Head Quarters Staff, 


A Bill for the purpose of raising men for the Militia by ballot when a county 
fails to raise by voluntary means the required quota, and for rendering the Force 
liable for service anywhere abroad in the event of its being embodied, has been 
introduced by Captain Grice Hutchinson, Colonel A. M. Brookfield, Major 
F. C. Rasch, and Lieut.-Colonel T. Myles Sandys. The exemptions from the 
operations of the ballot are so numerous and comprehensive that practically no 
one but casual labourers and tramps come under the Act. Clause 7 exempts the 
following : Peers of the Realm, Members of Parliament, ministers of any 
religious denomination, and persons engaged in any ‘fixed or regular trade, 
calling, profession, or employment for gain or otherwise.” An anxiety for the 
Militia to be enlisted for foreign service has been over and over again expressed 
by its best officers, but opinions differ very considerably as to the wisdom of 
making the Force a receptacle for tramps and other undesirable characters, 


Whatever reason there may have been for a two-fold Manual when the long 
and the short rifle existed, nothing but ultra-Conservatism could account for the 
retention of different exercises for one and the self-same arm, _ It is, therefore, not 
surprising that such an anomaly has been among the first relics of the past swept 
away under a new era of reforms. 

Of the superiority of the old short rifle, now the universal, ‘‘shoulder,’’ there 
can be no question; not all the drill in the world could eradicate the wavering 
tendency of the defunct red ‘‘ shoulder.” The obvious simplification just 
effected has not only been frequently suggested, but (on the recommendation of 
the Drill Committee of 1870) was once actually for some weeks in operation. 

Another great improvement to be observed is the sanction of the swing in 
marching past. A way of escape from the stiffened arm, and the consequent 
constraint in movement, was, at any rate, found at Aldershot under the guise of 
“defiling past"’; for which deception there is no longer a necessity. Men will 
henceforth be free to pass the saluting-point at their best. 


AvustrRiA-HuNGARY.—The Railway and Telegraph Regiment has been, from 
January Ist of this year, increased by the addition of twenty-three officers and 
non-commissioned officers. On the Ist of May, an extra captain will join the staff 
for special duty. 

According to the new Austro-Hungarian regulations for the Landwehr, the 
headquarters of the district commands are fixed in Buda-Pest, Szegedin, Kaschau, 
Pressburg, Stuhlweissenburg, Klausenburg, and Agram. The force consists of 
14 battalions of infantry and 3 regiments of cavalry. 

It has been arranged to hold races for the various classes of Hungarian 
Government stallions, between the 10th and 15th of June. Thirty-five of these 
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horses have been since last October in the hands of Austro-Hungarian and Honved 
Hussar officers, who have undertaken to train them and bring them to the post at 
the cross-country races in Buda-Pest. 

The contingent of recruits for 1896 furnished by the Austrian part of the dual 
Monarchy, amounts to 59,000 men for the Army and Marines, and 10,000 for the 
Landwehr. The quota from Hungary is given as 44,000 men for the Army and 
Marines, and 13,000 for the Landwehr.—Armeebdlatt, Militiir-Wochendlatt, and 
Oesterreich-Ungarisches Militiérblatt. 


FRANCE.—It appears that the programme for this year’s French Grand 
Manceuvres is to be altered to a considerable extent. In view of the fact that 
railways will play an important part in any future European campaign, the 
French General Staff desires to make an experiment in conveying an army by 
rail, and this in the very region in which their armies would most likely have to 
be concentrated. With this end in view, it is proposed to convey three army- 
corps of full effective strength, viz., the 5th (stationed at Orleans), the 9th (at 
Tours), andthe llth (at Nantes), by rail, under conditions resembling those of 
actual warfare. They will detrain in Champagne, in order to form up on the 
Marne and march against the 6th Corps, coming from the Camp of Chalons, which 
will represent the enemy. Siege operations on a large scale will also take place 
at Paris, in which the division of Rouen will take part. General Saussier expects 
to make an important feature of them. 

Important manoeuvres are to be carried out in the Alpine departments 
of France towards the end of the summer. Thirty-six thousand men will be 
mobilised under the command of General Zede, Military Governor of Lyons. The 
forces will cover the frontier from Nice to Geneva, Grenoble being the head- 
quarters of the Staff, while Lyons is to be the victualling centre. The Army-Corps 
to be engaged are the ]4th and 15th, the former operating inthe Tarentise District, 
near the defensive works of the Dauphiné mountains, while the other will manceuvre 
in the Lower and Maritime Alps, before effecting a junction for the final review. 

A new pattern of valise has been issued to the French corps on the frontier. In 
weight it possesses the great advantage of being nearly 12 Ibs. lighter than the 
old one. This reduction of weight has been brought about by suppressing useless 
straps, using lighter metal for buckles, etc., and doing away with the cartridge box— 
cartridges being now all carried in the pouches. The jointed braces which have 
been so much condemned by the military press as a discomfort to the men have 
been retained. The valises of the Reserve have either already been changed, or 
are about to be altered to the new pattern. 

Ever since the Republic entered upon the career of colonial expansion, 
by which her territories and her responsibilities during the last few years 
have been so greatly increased, the question of improving the colonial army 
has intermittently occupied the attention of successive French administrations, 
To organise a foreign service army on practical lines has presented many 
difficulties, and thus, though much has been written, but little has hitherto been 
done to reform matters. 

The army in France is not organised for service out of Europe, and thus 
upon the marine infantry and artillery and their native auxiliaries is supposed 
to devolve the duty of providing colonial garrisons and of fighting colonial wars. 
But, as the strength of these admirable corps was not increased in proportion to 
the rapid growth of France's colonial possessions, the troops for serious cam- 
paigns, such as those of Tonquin and Madagascar, were only obtained by an 
effort which, for the time, upset the military machinery of the Republic. 

According to the exposé des motifs du projet de loi, which M. Cavaignac has 
just issued, the present condition of the 25,000 marine troops is very unsatisfactory. 
There are not officers enough to provide the foreign reliefs, although the pro- 
portion of officers to men is one to fifteen, as against one to twenty-seven in the 
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land army; the recruits are hurried abroad, after a hasty and imperfect course 
of training ; and in France the companies are so weak that the officers rust from 
want of occupation. 

A partial solution for this state of things is suggested by greatly increasing 
the number of officers and in permitting large numbers of time-expired men to 
re-engage, but M. Cavaignac considers that this reform would not be sufficiently 
far-reaching in its effects. France, he says, possesses two colonial armies: the 
colonial troops, both European and native, scattered over the various foreign 
possessions of the Republic, and the 19th Army-Corps, quartered in Algeria and 
Tunis. In the latter all the elements for the formation of a colonial army already 
exist. Tirailleurs indigénes are born and bred to savage fighting ; the Foreign 
Legionaries enter the army from love of adventure ; the Penal Corps (the off-scouring 
of the whole army) by a special enactment are made liable for service in any 
colony. M. Cavaignac proposes to fuse all these different elements into a strong 
colonial army, and claims for his scheme many advantages, of which the chief is 
the possession of a foreign service army able not only to carry out all colonial 
campaigns without help from home, but also in time of need to be able to send 
valuable reinforcements to their comrades fighting the battles of France on 
European soil. —/Journal des Sciences Militaires and L’Echo de l’ Armée. 


GERMANY.—It is the general opinion that in three years the important 
question of the peace establishment and the period of service with the 
colours, will have once more to be authoritatively settled. In fact, at the present 
time, the subject is freely discussed in the Press. No practical officer will deny 
that in three years’ training he can accomplish more with the same men than he 
can in two years. The real question seems to be whether seventy men per 
company should be dismissed to the Reserve in their second year, and whether 
this arrangement is so little different from the former one under which fifty men 
were granted leave, that the disadvantage is counter-balanced by the increased 
strength which is now added to the Reserve. The Government during the Session 
of 1892-93 explained the three years’ period of service for the infantry would not 
again be resorted to, unless the difficulty of carrying out the new measure proved 
insuperable. The Government thus left opena small passage, although a very 
small one indeed, for returning to the old state of things. Nothing but the 
evidence that it was absolutely necessary, in view of the armed strength of their 
neighbours, to increase the reserves and put young reservists into the field forces 
instead of the Landwehr, induced the members of the moderate party to agree to 
the increase of the peace establishment and induced the right to acquiesce in the 
two years’ period of service with which they had, traditionally, no sympathy 
whatsoever. But peace reserves doing garrison and fortress duty would be 
of doubtful value. They can only be raw troops and cannot come up to the 
standard of the Prussian school, in which every unit and every officer will and 
must be thoroughly trained in a complete course of warlike instruction, 


With regard to the fourth battalions, they have become, as was foreseen from 
the first, a very indifferent force, a kind of mongrel, half depét, half field troops, 
and possessed of but little efficiency. The objects aimed at by the measure were : 
1. Train all capable of bearing arms, and so make a more just apportionment of 
military duty, and ease the burden of longer service. 2. To render the reserves 
more numerous and more youthful, in view of the extraordinary increase of the 
French and Russian Armies. 3. In order to attain this, it was necessary to raise 
the strength of the peace establishment and to reduce the period of infantry 
service to two years. 4. For the carrying out of these measures it was further 
necessary to increase the staff in time of peace and to establish a fourth (half) 
battalion in the 173 infantry regiments of the army. 


It was intended, in the creation of the fourth battalions, to entrust to them 
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the military education of their own men, and so to increase, correspondingly, the 
number of trained reservists ; also to let them undertake the instruction of one- 
year Volunteers, and in other ways lighten the duty of the remaining three 
battalions. For these purposes, although they had fewer rank and file, they had 
an increased strength of under officers. The yearly addition of about 50,C90 trained 
reserves has by this measure been assured, and twelve years after its introduction 
it will have given Germany at least 450,000 Reserve and Landwehr men more than 
they otherwise would have had. This large number of able-bodied men would, but 
for the new law, have remained at home in idleness in case of war. At the same 
time, it is hoped by the writer of the original article, that all these advantages 
may be retained, and yet the men comprising the fourth battalions be brought up 
to the same level of efficiency as the others. The infantry consists of 538 battalions 
of 596 men each, and 173 half-battalions of 193 men, altogether 354,037. Of that 
number 166,210 are’ yearly dismissed to the Reserve. The writer would not reduce 
the numbers, but would improve the efficiency, of the army, by abolishing the 
fourth battalions, and out of them making twenty new infantry regiments of three 
complete battalions each. 

It is authoritatively stated that the German Manceuvres this year are to be 
carried out on lines more closely resembling the actual conditions of war than has 
been the case in previous years. The scene of operations will be Silesia, between 
Bautzen and G6Orlitz, the opposing forces being, on the one side, the 5th and 
6th Corps, under Count Waldersee, and on the other the 12th (Saxon) Corps and 
the 9th Division of the 8th Corps, under Prince George of Saxony. By the 
special wish of the Kaiser, an Army Staff will be formed for each force, and the 
direction of the operations will be left entirely in its hands, so that the Corps 
Commanders shall not be taken from their divisions. 

In each of the 5th and 15th Corps there will be formed a division of cavalry, 
so as to carry out manceuvres appertaining to Cavalry. The commandants of 
those divisions, as also of those of brigades, will be primarily chosen by the 
Emperor. 

The division of cavalry formed by the 5th District will take part in the 
imperial manoeuvres after the special manceuvres of the cavalry. The 4th Brigade 
of Cavalry of the Guard will form part of the division of cavalry called out to 
manoeuvre with the 12th Corps (Saxon). The 5th Corps and the 8th Division will 
each have attached to them a section of balloonists. 

Tours of inspection by the staff will be made in the guard, as also in the 
2nd, 3rd, Sth, 9th 10th, llth, 14th, and 15th Army-Corps. In the Ist Army-Corps, 
the staff for fortresses (¢tat-mayor de forteresse) will make an inspection, conforming 
to the instructions of 29th November, 1888, on the yearly inspection by the staff. 
The two inspectors of cavalry will each direct courses of instruction (hebungreisen), 
in which will take part the General and chief officers of the cavalry, as also the 
commandants of Horse Artillery. 

Tours of instruction for the cavalry will take place according to the 
regulations of 23rd January, 1879, in the guard, as also in the 4th, 7th, 9th, 
10th, llth, 15th, and 17th Army-Corps. 

The operations of the Army Works Corps will take place at Crossen-sur-Oder 
and at Aken-sur-Elbe. The infantry will return to their regular quarters up to the 
30th September, the last date fixed for the return home of the reserved men.— 
Revue du Cercle Militaire, Kilnische Zeitung, and Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. 


The new Regulations for the German Cavalry, published in September, 1895, 
have been translated into French in a book which is sold in Paris for two francs. 
In reviewing this book, Le Monde Militaire gives a résumé of its contents, dwelling 
especially on the passage which reminds the German Cavalry that it must always 
be the first to attack, and never allow itself to be attacked. 
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ITALy.—It is officially announced that, from Ist April, 1896, a Photographic 
Section for use on field service, is to form part of the Italian Army Establishment. 
The section will be furnished by the 3rd Regiment of Engineers. A lecture, by 
Lieutenant F. J. Davies, p.s.c., Grenadier Guards, on ‘‘ The Employment of 
Photography in Reconnaissance,” was delivered at the Royal United Service 
Institution on 4th March, 1892; it will be found on Page 447, Vol. XXXVI., of 
the JOURNAL. 

A new drill book is now being issued to the Italian Cavalry, to supersede that 
of 1891. 

The campaign against Menelik having to be carried out in a mountainous 
country, there is a choice offered of three kinds of guns: the 7-centimetre mountain, 
the 42 or 57-millimetre Q.F., or the 9-centimetre breech-loading mortar. Which 
of these is the most suitable ? Hitherto, only the first of these have been used 
(7-centimetre mountain-gun), but there seems to be some intention of employing 
the 42-millimetre ; no mention, however, is made of the 9-centimetre mortar. 
The 42-millimetre certainly appears unsuited for the shell-fire at ranges beyond 
1,500 metres and cannot be relied upon. Let us compare the first and the last. 

The 7-centimetre breech-loading mountain gun fires three projectiles : common 
shell, Shrapnel, and case. The shell weighs 4:280 kilogrammes, and can be used 
with effect ata range not greater than 3,000 metres. Asa rule it breaks up into 
130 pieces, each weighing 30 grammes, and has a destructive radius of about 40 
metres. 

The Shrapnel weighs 4°470 kilogrammes, holds 109 pellets of 13 grammes each, 
and can be used percussion or time at ranges not exceeding 2,600 metres. 

The case weighs 4°070 kilogrammes, holds 126 pellets of 23 grammes each, 
and can be used fora range not exceeding 350 metres. 

The gun with its carriage weighs about 240 kilogrammes, costs 1,200 lire, and 
has a width of 71 centimetres. It requires four mules to move it and six men to 
serve it besides No. 1. 

The 9-centimetre breech-loading mortar also has three projectiles : common 
shell, Shrapnel and torpedo shell. 

The common shell weighs 6°792 kilogrammes, and can be usefully employed 
against troops up to 2,800 metres. It bursts into about 160 pieces of 40 grammes 
each, with a destructive radius of about 60 metres. 

The Shrapnel weighs 6-928 kilogrammes, holds 176 peilets of 13 grammes each, 
and can be used percussion or time up to 2,700 metres. 

The torpedo shell weighs 8 528 kilogrammes, has a range of 2,400 metres, and 
an efficiency almost equal to the 15-centimetre (6-inch) shell. 

The gun with its carriage weighs 228 kilogrammes, and costs less than 1,200 
lire; the width of carriage is only 37 centimetres. Only three mules are required 
to move it, each of which is less heavily weighted than the animals carrying the 
7-centimetre mountain gun. 

The mortar is served by three men only in addition to No. 1. 

From this it would seem that the 9-centimetre mortar weighs less and costs 
less than the 7-centimetre mountain gun, that it requires fewer men to serve it, and 
that it is more easy to move and to get into action. If the mountainous 
nature of the country, the inequalities of the ground, the trajectory and the effects 
of the projectiles are considered, it will be recognised that there is an advantage in 
arming some of our colonial batteries with 9-centimetre mortars. This is not 
saying that the 7-centimetre gun should be excluded, as in many cases it will prove 
valuable ; it is sufficient to show that the mortar offers some advantages in the 
present campaign in Abyssinia. 

The great point if we are to gain complete and decisive victories over the 
enemy is to employ our artillery in a free and rational manner ; hitherto the most 
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has not been made of it, if we except the brilliant action of Senafé.—Z’/talia 
Militare e Marina and Revue du Cercle Militaire. 


JAPAN.—-The development of the military resources of the Empire, alluded to 
by the Emperor on his recent opening of the Diet, contemplates doubling the 
present strength of the army. The operation, which will cover nine years, will 
end in 1905. There is an increase of 25 millions in the estimates for 1896 over 
those of 1895, and an extraordinary grant of 19} millions for the construction of 
barracks, building of forts, manufacture of small arms, etc. It is contemplated 
that within the next nine years the expenditure on the army will be doubled, and 
that by the year 1905 Japan will have at her command about 525,000 men. They 
will consist of 130,000 active army ; 185,000 reserves ; and 210,000 landwekr. 


Russia.—TZhe Nicolas General-Staff Academy takes substantially the same 
place in Russia that the War Academy occupies in Germany. In both places 
admission is gained by examination. While, in Germany, the officers who have 
studied and been successful, are appointed to vacancies, in their order of merit, 
without reference to the passing of a certain standard, the theory in Russia is 
that all who pass what we would call a qualifying examination are eligible. 
Practically, however, owing to the limited space, the arrangement works out 
similarly in both academies, and many are obliged to be content with the proud 
consciousness of having passed, without gaining any other immediate advantage. 

The extraordinary privileges which residence at the Russian Academy carries 
with it account for the crowd of applicants, which becomes greater every year. 
In the present year, 350 officers gave in their names for examination ; of these 
330 attended, 235 passed, and 130 received appointments. Of the 330 candidates, 
26 had resided for either one or two years at the Academy, 67 went up for the second 
time, 9 for the thirdtime. During the last three years there have been respectively 
262, 324, and 330 candidates, of whom 182, 222, and 235 passed; and of these 136, 160, 
and 140 were admitted. These figures will convey some idea of the comparative 
strictness of the tests applied, as well as of the improving military education of 
Russian officers, although the subjects of the examinations have not been 
published. After the war of 1877-78 the candidates so greatly increased that the 
General Staff accepted only those who had obtained first-class certificates ; and 
subsequently to this decision the Academy accepted only the applicants who 
had passed the best examination. Several reforms have been introduced with 
the view of decreasing the number of candidates, and, although for a time 
successful, the Staff Academy is now fully as popular with Russian officers as ever 
it was. Of the 140 officers who were successful last year, the ages ranged from 
22 to 37 years, and their service from 3 to 15 years; 59 of them were in guard 
regiments, 11 belonging to the cavalry, 49 to the artillery, and 75 to the infantry. 

Some interesting manceuvres were executed in South Russia by a Dragoon and 
a Cossack regiment last year. Suddenly called upon to take the field in the depth 
of winter, the Dragoons crossed the Dnieper on the ice, and after a march of 
180 kilometres (about 102 miles) reached its objective, the town of Kiev, in four 
days. A very large number (453) of the horses were unshod, others only partially 
shod, the remainder had the normal complement of shoes. General Dragomirow 
is said to have reported that the horses arrived fresh and in excellent condition, 
without sore backs or girth galls, and with their feet in very good order. 
The men, who were well and warmly clothed, do not appear to have 
suffered from the hardships they underwent. It is not stated whether the 
troops bivouacked in the snow, and how their supplies of food and fuel were 
obtained on the march along the ice-bound waters of the Dnieper. A regiment 
of Cossacks quartered at Kiev were directed to discover and intercept the 
advancing Dragoons, but they appear to have been so badly handled that they 
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failed to carry out their orders. Their patrols only reconnoitred about 7 versts 
(4; miles) to the front of their main body, and only scouted about 12 versts 
(7} miles) to their flanks. No precautions were taken for the speedy transmission 
of reports, and altogether the work seems to have been very indifferently done, 
for the Dragoons were allowed to slip past them unobserved, and to enter Kiev 
without opposition. —Militdr-Zeitung. 


SpAIN.—There are, at the present time, two mountain artillery regiments in 
the army, each consisting of four 6-gun batteries. Each battery has four officers, 
101 non-commissioned officers and men, thirty-six riding horses, and 112 draught 
animals. The Minister of War has now determined to form a third regiment for 
service in Cuba. It will be composed of the three mountain batteries at present 
serving with the expeditionary corps, and three batteries, of which the first 
regiment will furnish two and the second regiment the third. 

The Staff of the new regiment will consist of :—1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 
3 Majors, 3 Staff-Captains, 1 Surgeon, 1 Chaplain, 2 Veterinary Surgeons, and 
1 Riding-master. 

The strength of each battery will be:—1 Captain, 4 Lieutenants, 21 Non- 
Commissioned Officers, 2 Buglers, and 98 Gunners. 

The three batteries at present in Cuba are armed with the 80-millimetre 
Placentia gun, but the two new batteries will be armed with the 80-millimetre 
Krupp gun.—-Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Swiss Federal Council has decided to call out the 3rd 
Army-Corps on the Ist September. After a week of preparatory training, the 
Autumn Manceuvres will be commenced on the 8th and terminate on the 18th of the 
same month. The operations will include the manoeuvring of regiment against 
regiment, brigade against brigade, and division against division. They will take 
place between Gossau and Regensberg.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


NAVAL. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—JMittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens, No. 2. 
Pola and Vienna: February, 1896.—‘‘The French Naval Manoeuvres of 1895.” 
‘‘The English Naval Manceuvres of 1895." ‘‘Report of the Commander of 
H.I.M.S. ‘ Aurora’ on the further widening of the Suez Canal.’’ ‘The Chinese 
Torpedo-boats Nos. 558-59" (with photograph). ‘Foreign Naval Notes.’ 


** Book Notices.” 


FRANCE.—Revue Maritime et Coloniale. Paris : January, 1896.—‘‘ Some 
Notes on the subject of the Capsizing of Torpedo-boats.” ‘‘ The Geometry of 
Diagrams” (continued). ‘On Collisions at Sea.” ‘‘Some Notes on the use of the 
Protractor.”” ‘Influence of Sea-Power on History” (continued). ‘‘ Foreign 
Naval Notes.”” ‘‘ Book Notices.” ‘* The Sea Fisheries.” 

Le Yacht. Paris: ist February, 1896.—‘‘ The Reforms in the Navy.” ‘ The 
‘Yachting Notes" (photographs). ‘‘ Naval 


” 


Navigation of the Upper Mekong.” 
Notes, Home and Foreign.” ‘‘ The wintering in Manchuria of U.S.S. ‘ Petrel’ 
(with plan of dock). ‘‘ Laval’s Turbine.” 8th February.—‘‘ The Merchant Navy 
and the Maritime Technical Association.” ‘*Yachting Notes"’ (with plans). 
‘Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” ‘‘The new battle-ship ‘Carnot’” (with 
15th February.—‘ Promotion in the Navy.” ‘New 


photograph and plans). 
constructions abroad.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes” (with plans and photograph). ‘‘ Naval 
Notes, Home and Foreign.” Maritime Technicai Association: —‘‘ The Question of 
Speed,” by M. Normand. 22nd February.—‘‘ Projectiles: their influence on the 
construction of Ships-of-War.” ‘‘ Under-surface Ocean Currents." ‘* Yachting 
News” (photographs). ‘* Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” Maritime 
Technical Association :—‘‘ Employment of Steel of a high limit of Elasticity 
for ships.” 29th February.-—‘‘ Promotion in the Navy." ‘‘ Yachting Notes 


(plans). ‘‘ Proposals for Plans of a new Submarine-boat. ‘‘Naval Notes, Home 


and Foreign.” 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 
Affairs.” ‘* Modifications in the Organisation of Crews for the Fleet. 
Explorations.” ‘* Colonial Notes.’’ ‘* Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 8th 
February.—‘‘ The Homogeneity of the Fleet.” ‘‘ The Parliamentary Commission 
**Colonial Notes.” ‘* Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 15th 
‘‘Re-organisation of the School of 


Ist February, 1896.—‘‘ German Naval 
* “S© Polar 


on the Navy.” 
February.—‘‘ The Speed of Torpedo-boats.” 
Gunnery.” ‘The Proposal for creating a Colonial Army.” ‘Colonial Notes.” 
‘* Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 22nd February.—‘‘ English Private Ship- 
building Yards in 1895." ‘* The Re-organisation of the Central Administration.” 
** Colonial Notes.” ‘*‘Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 29th February.— 


‘* Abolish Superstructures."" ‘‘ Proposals for Plans for a new Submarine-boat.” 


** Colonial Notes." ‘‘ Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 
Paris: 10th February, 1896.—‘‘ The Central Adminis- 


La Marine Francaise. 
* © Our Gunnery 


tration.” ‘‘Some General Considerations for Reforms in the Navy.’ 
Schools." ‘‘Government Transports.” ‘‘ Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” 
25th February.—‘‘ The Greek Navy.” ‘‘ The 


‘* The Navy in 1896” (continued). 
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Transatlantic Liners and Brest.” ‘‘ The Défense-Mobile of the Straits of Calais.” 
‘‘Some Notes on the Projected Re-organisation of the Corps of Naval Engineers.” 
‘‘Premium for High Speed.” ‘* The Navy in 1896" (continued). 


GERMANY.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: March, 1896.—‘ History of the 
Committees formed in Germany to further the formation of a German Fleet.” 
‘*Water-tube Boilers” (with eleven plates). ‘Trials of 88 and 100-millimetre Nickel- 
Steel Krupp Plates.’” ‘‘ The Oldenberg-Bremen and Weser Quarrels.” ‘* Naval 
Foreign Notes.” ‘ Book Notices.” 


ITaALy.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: February, 1896.—‘ The general study of 
Alternating Electric Currents with Geometrical Analysis,’’ by D.  Civita. 
“Yachting,” by A. Camurri (continued). ‘Belleville and Lagrafel d’Allest 
Water-tube Boilers,” by V. Malfatti (continued). ‘‘The Armenian Question,” 
by V. Grossi (continued). Letters to the Director :—‘‘ Circulation in Sub-vertical 
Water-tube Boilers,’ by N. Soliani. ‘‘ The future law on the Mercantile Marine,” 
by A. Teso. ‘On the Employment of Torpedoes,” by A. Guarienti. Naval 
Notes :—Austria: On the new cruiser of the ‘‘ Maria Theresia” type and the 
Ersatz ‘Greif.’ France: The new ships ‘Henri IV.,” ‘Jeanne d’Arc,” 
‘*Dunois,” and ‘*La Hire”; trials of ‘‘ Brennus,” ‘‘ Cassini,”’ ‘‘ Dupuy-de-Léme.” 
Russia: The battle-ship ‘‘Georgi Pobedonosets.” United States: The 
‘‘Kearsage”"’ and ‘‘ Kentucky” new torpedo-boats. Mercantile: English con- 
structions, 1895; ete. Book Notices: Electric motors for submarine-boats ; 
list of ships-of-war. Supplement: On the Naval Administration of the principal 
Powers— Denmark. 

L'Osservatore Navale. Palermo: February, 1896.—‘‘ Naval Polemics,” by 
G. Pennino. ‘‘ The Fogs of the North Atlantic in 1894,” by T. Rafanelli. ‘‘ The 
new mail steamer ‘ Cristoforo Colombo’ of the N.G.I.” (with instantaneous photo 
of the launch), by M. Lignarolo. ‘‘ Future Improvements in Marine Engines,” by 
G. Meli. ‘Naval Notes, Home and Foreign.” ‘* Movement of Officers,” etc. 
(with photo of ‘‘Re Umberto” at Palermo). 


Russia.—Morskoi Sbornik. St. Petersburg: January, 1896.—‘* Regulations 
for Torpedo-boats and their Crews.” ‘‘ Regulations for the Entry of Naval 
Cadets.” ‘The use of Whitehead Torpedoes in action between single ships.” 
‘* Berchman’'s Scientific Researches.” 


Spain. — Revista General de Marina. Madrid: February, 1896.—‘‘ Water-tube 
Boilers.” ‘‘ The French Superior School for the Navy.” ‘* The Second Cruise of 
the Gun-boat ‘Quiros.'”" ‘‘ The Engines of the ‘Carlos V.’" ‘* The New English 
Torpedo-boat Destroyers.” ‘‘ Naval Power in 1895." ‘‘ Determination of the 
Formulz for finding the Mean Errors of the Division of the Circular Meridian.” 
“Vocabulary of Powders and Modern Explosives.” ‘‘ Naval Notes, Home and 
Foreign.” 


SWEDEN.—Tidskrift i Sjévdsendet. No. 6. Carlscrona: 1895.—‘‘ The War 
between China and Japan.” 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. —Militér-Zeitung. Vienna: Ist February, 1896.—‘‘ The 
New Ministry for Railways.” ‘* The Re-modelling of our Army System.” ‘ The 
Capitulation of Makalla.” ‘‘The Defensive-Organisation of Russia.’ 9th 
February.—‘‘ The Italians in Abyssinia.” ‘The Army and the School of 
Musketry.” 17th February.—‘‘ The New Regulation for the Entry of Cadets to 
the Military Schools." ‘‘ The Millennial Exhibition at Buda-Pesth.” ‘ The Jockey 
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Club and the Cavalry.” 25th February.—‘‘ Equal Rights."" ‘‘ The Completion 
of the Reserve Officers’ Corps." ‘‘ The Non-Commissioned Officers of the French 
Army.” 

Mittheilungen tiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Geniewesens. No. 2. 
Vienna: February, 1896.—‘‘ The Question of the Future Field-Gun.” ‘‘Some 
Notes on Coast-Defence” (with plates). ‘‘ Military and Various Notes.” ‘* Book 
Notices.” 

Organ der militdr-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. No. 2. Vienna: February, 
1896.--‘‘The Campaign of 1796 in Germany and the Battle of Wiirzburg on 
3rd September” (with map and plan). ‘‘ Teaching and Learning, having 
regard to the Study of Tactics.” ‘An Expedition to Kurdistan."  ‘* Book 
Notices.” 


FRANCE. — Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: February, 1896.— 
‘Stratégie de Combat”’ (continued), by General Lewal: XXXII., Cavalry before 
the Fight- Scouting; XXXIII., Cavalry or Mounted Infantry on the Flank ; 
Raid de Marche; XXXIV., Cavalry Charge; Raid de Combat. ‘The Autumn 
Campaign of 1813 and Interior Lines.” ‘‘ Armies in Contact,” by M.A.G. ‘A 
Colonia! Army and Colonisation.” ‘‘On the Recruiting of Officers by Districts.” 
‘** Critical Study on the Operations of the XIVth German Corps in the Vosges and 
in the Upper Valley of the Saéne, in October, 1870” (continued), by Captain de 
Cissey. ‘* Wissembourg — Froeschwiller — Chalons —Sedan—Chatillon—La Mal- 
maison" (continued). ‘‘The Military Operations on the Frontiers of Savoy and 
of Haut Dauphiné in the Eighteenth Century ” (continued). 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: lst February, 1896.—‘* The New Musketry 
Regulations,” by L. Brun. ‘‘ The Non-Commissioned Officer Question,” by Pierre 
Lehautcourt. ‘‘The Report of M. Cavaignac and its Conclusions,” by Noel Des- 
maysons. ‘* Decorations, Crosses, and Medals,” by Boissonnet. ‘‘ The Events of 
the Fortnight." 15th February. —‘‘The Duties of Divisional Cavalry,” by Colonel 
Chabert. ‘‘The New Musketry Regulations” (concluded), by L. Brun. ‘* The 
Report of M. Cavaignac and its Conclusions,” by Noel Desmaysons. ‘*‘ Decora- 
tions, Crosses, and Medals,” by Boissonnet. 

Revue d Artillerie. Paris: 15th February, 1896.—‘* Notes on Infantry Forma- 
tions in Foreign Armies."’ ‘‘ The Measurement of the Initial Velocity of Small 
Arms.” ‘ Notes on the Existing Armament of Field Batteries with High Angle- 
Fire and Howitzer Guns.” 

Revue Militaire de l'Etranger. February, 1896.—‘ Field Artillery in Germany 
and in Austria.” ‘‘Spain and the Cuban Insurrection.” ‘‘ Submarine Cables,” 
‘Cavalry Crossing Rivers in Austria.’’ ‘* Military Notes.” 

Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: Ist February, 1896.—‘‘ The Italians in 
Erythrea ” (withmap). ‘‘ Officers of the Reserve.” ‘‘ Home and Foreign Military 
Notes.” 8th February.—‘‘Officers of the Reserve” (concluded). ‘The 
Pantometric Compass.” ‘‘ The Naval Situation in Great Britain.” ‘ Home and 
Foreign Military Notes.” 15th February.—‘‘ P 
Promotion Regulations of 29th December, 1895." ‘* The Colt Automatic Machine 


reserved Meat.” ‘‘ The Austrian 


Gun'"’ (with photographs). ‘‘ Home and Foreign Military Notes.” 22nd February. 
—‘* Boersand Uitlanders.” ‘*‘ The Second Campaign in Dahomey: the Rdéle and 
Military Value of the Houssas.” ‘‘The Austrian Promotion Regulations of 29th 
December, 1895” (continued). ‘‘Home and. Foreign Military Notes.” 29th 
February.—‘‘ General Dragomirow on French Soldiers.”’ ‘‘ The Second Campaign 
in Dahomey: the Rdle and Military Value of the Houssas ” (continued). ‘* Boers 
and Uitlanders” (continued). ‘* Homeand Foreign Military Notes.” 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: January, 1896.—‘‘ The New Regulations for the 
German Cavalry compared with those of France,” by P. S. “‘ A Light Cavalry 
Division in 1805” (continued), by G. Gilbert. ‘*‘The Instruction, etc., of Cavalry” 
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(continued), by Lieutenant-General G. von Pelet-Narbonne. ‘‘The Spahis: Notes 
and Reminiscences.” ‘‘ The Officers of the Cavalry Reserve and the Schools of 
Instruction.” ‘‘ Horse-Shoeing in the Army.” ‘‘ Military Notes and Reviews.” 
** Military Sport.” 


GERMANY. — Militdir-Wochenblatt. Berlin: Ist February, 1896.—Military 
Association of Berlin :—‘‘ The Battle of Rossbach, 1757" ; a paper read by Major 
von Bagensky, of the General Staff. ‘The Bavarian Military Hand-book.” 
‘*The Strategic Railways of Turkey.” 5th February.—‘* Rank-List of the Saxon 
Army for 1896." ‘‘ Changes in the Musketry Regulations of 1893.”" 8th February. — 
‘* The Successful Work of and the Problem before the Sanitary Department of the 
Army.” ‘*The Gymnastic Regulations for the Infantry.” ‘‘The French Field 
Howitzer.” 12th February.—Military Association of Berlin :—‘‘ The more Important 
Aspects of Modern Sea Tactics”; a paper read by Kapitéin zur See von Ahlefeld. 
‘* A Golden Cannon.” ‘‘ Should the Field Batteries in the future have six or four 
Guns?" ‘General Baron von Kottwitz at the Battle of Loigny.” ‘‘ The Non- 
commissioned Officers of the French Army.” 15th February.—‘‘ Instruction in 
Shooting for Field Artillery, with special reference to the German Field Guns.” 
‘The New Promotion-Regulations for the Austro-Hungarian Army.” 19th 
February. — ‘General of Infantry Freiherr von Meerscheidt-Hiiilessem: an 
Obituary Notice.” ‘The Value of Railway-Troops in carrying on a War.” 
‘Winter Service in the French Cavalry.” ‘The Russian Army and Navy 
Estimates for 1896.”" 22nd February.—‘‘ A Reply to the Discussion on the Study 
of the Training of Field Artillery.” 26th February.—Military Association of 
Berlin :—‘‘ The more Important Aspects of Modern Sea Tactics” (continued). 
‘*Study on the Training of Field Artillery.” 29th February.—‘‘ The Entry of the 
German Troops into Paris, Ist March, 1871.” ‘‘Study on the Training of Field 
Artillery ” (concluded). 

Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung. Berlin: lst February, 1896.—‘‘ A New Advance in 
Smokeless Powder.’’ ‘‘Our Reserve Fleet.” ‘‘ The Italian-Abyssinian War” 
(continued). 5th February.—‘‘ The Jager Companies of the Regiments belonging 
to the Finland Rifle Brigade.”” ‘*A New Method for assisting in Musketry 
Training.” ‘‘ The Italian-Abyssinian War” (continued). 8th February.—‘‘ Our 
Navy and the Daily Press.” ‘‘ The Influence of Frederick the Great on the 
Development of the Art of Fortification.” 12th February.—‘‘The Military 
Academy of West Point." ‘‘ The Influence of Frederick the Great on the 
Development of the Art of Fortification” (continued). 15th February.—‘‘ The 
Italian-Abyssinian War” (concluded). ‘‘ The Influence of Frederick the Great 
on the Development of the Art of Fortification” (concluded). 19th February.— 
‘“‘The Gymnastic Regulations for Infantry.” ‘The Method of Operating on 
Inner and Outer Lines."" 22nd February.—‘‘ The Modern Fleet of Great Britain 
at the beginning of the Year 1896, with a glance at the ships and vessels building 
and fitting out.” ‘‘ The Method of Operating on Inner and Outer Lines” 
(continued). 26th February.—‘‘ The English Army.” ‘‘ The Method of Operating 
on Inner and Outer Lines” (concluded), 29th February.—‘‘ The English Army”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ A Giance at the Technical and Ballistic Progress in Guns, with 
reference to the Future of Field Artillery.” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine. No.3. Berlin: March, 1896. 
—‘* The Battles of the German Army on their forward march in August, 1870.” 
‘‘Memorial Notes on the Officers and Officer-aspirants of the German Cavalry 
who were killed or died during the War of 1870-71” (continued). ‘‘ Friedrich von 
Hellwig: a study of Partisan Warfare in 1814” (continued). ‘* Military Life in 
the Thirty-Years’ War.” ‘‘Libau and the Russian Navy.” ‘The Internal 
Organisation of the Russian Cavalry.” ‘‘ Military Notes.” ‘* Notices of Books.” 

Neue Militirische Blitter. No.2. Berlin: February, 1896.—Had not been 
received up to time of going to press. 
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ITALY.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: February, 1896.—‘‘ Notes on 
the Resistance of the Air to the Motion of Projectiles." ‘‘Some remarks on 
the Hatchet - Planimeter.”’ *“ Calculation and Measurement of the Force of 
‘Foreign Military Notes. ‘Notices 


Explosives.” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notes.’ 
of Books.” 


SpaIn.—Revista Técnica de Infanterta y Caballerta. No. 3. Madrid: Ist 
February, 1896.—‘‘ Swiss Military Institutions” (continued). “New Field- 
Glasses.” ‘‘ History of the Insurrections in Cuba.” ‘‘The Volunteer in the 
United States and the Regular Army.” ‘‘ The Disciplinary Battalion at the Philip- 
pines.” No. 4. 15th February.—‘‘ Swiss Military Institutions” (continued). 
‘*The Military Expeditions to Cuba.” ‘‘ Notes on the War in Cuba.”” ‘‘ The 
Army in the Philippines: the Native Soldier.” 

Memorial de Ingenieros del Ejército. No. 1. Madrid: January, 1896.— 
‘The Colonial Exhibition at Manilla.” ‘The Swiss Defences about the St. 
Gothard.” ‘Wooden Sleepers.’ ‘‘ Remarks on the Employment of Electric 
Currents.” 


UniITED STATES. — Journal of the United States Artillery. January- 
February, 1896. —‘‘Sea-Coast Defences and the Organisation of our Sea-Coast 
Artillery Forces,’” by Colonel Hon. W. C. Sanger. ‘‘ Notes on Confederate 
Artillery Service,” by Professor M. W. Humphreys. ‘*‘ Wind Components,” by 
First Lieutenant A. Todd, Ist Artillery. ‘‘ General Ballistic Tables for Mortar 
Firing,” by Captain J. M. Ingalls, Ist Artillery. ‘‘ A few Hints on Marching at 
Home and Abroad,” by Major J. Hotham, R.H.A. (reprint). ‘* Professional 
Notes,” including Organisation, Tactics, Artillery Material, Fortification, War- 
ships and Torpedo-boats, and General Military Matters. ‘‘Book Notices.” 
‘* Index to Current Artillery Literature.” 
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Prince Henry the Navigator: The Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery, 
1394-1460. By C. RayMonp BEaz.Ley, M.A., F.R.G.S. (‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations” Series). New York and London: Putnam's Sons, 1895. Price, 5s. 

In this volume, forming part of Messrs. Putnam's excellent and popular series, 
we have not only an account of the distinguished career of Portugal’s national hero, 

‘* who, heaven-inspired, to love of useful glory roused mankind, and in unbounded 

commerce mixed the world,” but also a scholarly exposé of geographical 

exploration, from the earliest times to the rounding of Africa, the whole 
forming—in spite of the heterogeneous nature of the parts, ranging from the 

Phoenician colonisers and Greek theorists, through all the intermediary stages of 

Vikings, Arabs, Crusaders, Pilgrims, and so forth, to the splendid maritime 

activity of Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese in the 15th century—a concise 

and well-defined work, one continuous narrative of the most striking and, toa 
lover of geography, absorbing nature. To an Englishman, and more particularly 
to a seafarer or naval man, a record of Henry’s life is of special interest, since it 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt (what hardly needs proving) that England 
and the world owe to Portugal and her great Prince the initiative of the tremendous 
impetus given to exploration, seamanship, cartography, and commerce, by the 
valiant deeds of the 15th and 16th centuries. The book is embellished with numerous 
reproductions of old maps and illustrations of scenes that appear in Henry’s life ; 
but the connection of the latter with the narrative is often loose, and as to the 
former, they are made on so small a scale as to be practically unreadable, and 
therefore worthless. A good large-scale modern map of the Northern half of the 
West coast of Africa, showing the routes of Henry’s caravels and the points at 
which his emissaries landed, would have been a more useful addition. But beyond 
this, no possible fault can be found with the equipment of the volume, and an 
excellent index renders it available as a work of reference. The style is thoroughly 
readable, occasicnally even eloquent, though a plurality of quotation becomes at 
times a little wearisome. It is to be wished, moreover, that the author had not 
presupposed in the reader such an intimate knowledge of the history of Portugal 
as none can possess but those who have made that country a special study 
and favourite hobby. One remark of the author, in connection with this part 

of his subject, deserves quotation (p. 124):— 

“In both cases (z.e., Holland and Portugal), it was only the spirit and 
endurance of the race that gave to some provincials the right to become a people, 
while that right was denied to others.” 

As Mr. Beazley truly says, ‘‘ Nations are among our best examples of the 
survival of the fittest.” 

Incidentally, numerous characters appear in these pages which, though but 
briefly before the reader, are well delineated in broad and bold traits ; for instance, 
Philippa, the English Queen of Portugal, Henry’s mother; Leonora Telles, that 
blend of lovely woman and devil incarnate; the other Leonora, she of Aragon, 
with whose ambition and intrigues Henry had so much trouble ; and many more, 
men and women. 

The stories of the coasting of Africa, every mile of it into seas peopled with 
imaginary terrors (the currents of boiling water, to mention only one of these 
pleasant and time-honoured fictions); of the slave-hunting expeditions, to which 
many journeys degenerated, despite Henry ; of the slave-markets in Portugal, are 
all intensely interesting. So is the record of that staunch fight for Ceuta—men 
were brave in those days, a few hundred Portuguese against the Moors in their 
ten thousands ! 
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The book in its entirety gives us a strikingly clear picture of Henry as a man, 
a savant, a soldier, an organiser, a governor, and a Royal Prince. His rectitude, 
his strength of purpose, his life-long chastity, his devotion free from the taint of 
cant, the great love he bore to parents and brothers, the loyalty to friends and 
kindliness to servants, his munificence, his public and patriotic spirit and keen 
sense of the commonweal, his rigid abstinence from political intrigues and court- 
cabals, and most of all his farseeing genius, immeasurably in advance of his 
time, though not in isolation from it-—are all admirably brought out. Since 
Henry was English on his clever and beloved mother's side, the British might 
justly be as proud of the ‘‘ Virgin-Prince,” who was practically a life-long hermit 
in his observatory at Sagres, as the Portuguese are of him to this day. 

The working-up of the earlier chapters to the main topic of the book, the 
connection constantly traced between events, however remote, and Henry's life- 
work, is particularly clever, making the volume one undividable whole ; whilst 
its perusal leaves in the reader a sense of keen regret that Henry did not live 
to see the consummation of his cherished projects, in the discoveries of Vasco 
de Gama, Columbus, and Magellan. 


Opérations du 3° Corps, 1806-407: Rapport du Maréchai Davout, Duc d' Auerstaedt. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1896. Price, 7.50 fres. 

This book, which is edited and issued by the nephew of the famous Marshal 
of France—himself a soldier of no mean distinction, besides being a ‘*man of 
letters '—is divided into three separate and unconnected parts. In Part I. we 
have the Marshal's report—made in 1809 to the then Minister of War (Count 
d’Hunebourg-Clarke)-—-of the doings of the 3rd Army-Corps, which he com- 
manded during the war of 1806 and 1807, between France and her small allies on 
the one hand, and Prussia and Russia on the other. In Part II. (called Annexes) we 
find a quantity of isolated orders, reports, and correspondence, from commanders 
to their subordinates, from officers to their superiors, and between brother officers, 
commencing with December, 1805, and ending with June, 1807. In Part III. 
(called Conclusions), the editor states his opinions upon certain affairs of the 
modern French Army, and makes a number of recommendations, drawing the 
former from, and basing the latter upon, the report which his illustrious uncle 
gives in the first part, and the commentary furnished by the second, though the 
connection is somewhat loose and often far-fetched. 

The first part—-by far the most important from the student's point of view, and 
the raison d’étre of the volume, though occupying less than one-half of its bulk —-has 
two sub-divisions : the campaign against Prussia of 1806 (of Jena and Auerstaedt’s 
immortal fame), and the campaign against Russia and Prussia of 1807, that of 
Eylau and Friedland. The report touches the 3rd Corps alone, making but the 
barest and most cursory references to the other French corps (thus the Jena part 
of the double battle is hardly mentioned), and in this wise it can serve only as a 
supplement to existing historical works. But to the military studeat it affords 
abundant, one might almost say inexhaustible, material. Like most works of 
this class the report is somewhat dry reading, being, as a matter of fact, no 
more than what it pretends to be, viz., a report. There is no pretence at 
elaboration, either descriptive or commentatory; there is a total absence of 
criticism, and a sad lack of literary skill and style. The continual repetition of the 
words ‘* Monsieur le Maréchal”’ said this, or did that, becomes positively painful. 
But even the driest chronicle by the most uninspired writer cannot dissimulate 
the intense interest of that wondrous story how Napoleon's armies outflanked 
those of the Prussians previous to that stupendous double encounter at Jena and 
Auerstaedt, in a manner unequalled in military history ; how the Prussians vainly 
searched for the enemy South of the Thuringian forest, when the latter was already 
sixty miles to the North of it; how, in spite of overwhelming numbers, of con- 
spicuous bravery, of cheerful and terrific sacrifices, of their training by the Great 
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Frederick, dead but twenty years, the luckless Germans received at Auerstaedt, 
at the hands of the writer of the report, the best beating that army ever had. 

“he report gives events day by day, commencing with the start of the French 
troops from their quarters in Wiirtemberg in September, 1806, until the armistice 
of Tilsit in June, 1807, being thus the record of a single triumphant march through 
the diagonal length of the Prussian monarchy, from its South-Western corner, 
amid the forests of Central Germany, to its extreme North-East, washed by the 
Baltic. The movements of every portion of the 38rd Corps are given day by day 
in every detail. The volume states nothing of what is positively new in facts, 
and little that is novel in elucidation, except in these small details ; it is these 
that constitute its paramount value. With maps and plans close at hand and 
constantly referred to, the student may grasp the wonderful efficacy of the French 
dispositions, and even have an occasional glimpse of the mastermind that inspired 
them all—that of Napoleon, who himself hardly appears in these pages. 

One utterance of Napoleon (page 7) deserves quotation :—‘‘ L’inimitié du 
grand peuple est plus terrible que les tempétes de l'océan.”” So the unscrupulous 
manslayer, to whom—to judge from facts—his army was all, and the peoples 
were nothing, recognised in the innermost recess of his heart the enormous value 
of popular sentiment ! 

As to the battle of Auerstaedt, it is interesting to note how the famous, 
dreaded, and numerous cavalry of the Prussians, the legacy of Seydlitz and 
Ziethen, the specia! charge of Bliicher, was to the French squares as little wave- 
lets are to solid stone embankments; also that the French, who had but forty-six 
guns, captured no less than 115 of the enemy. 

The book furnishes very little material for a judgment of Davout’s personal 
character. To do this it is necessary to study the history of Davout’s 
commandership in Hamburg, in after-years, where he gained for himself 
his unenviable notoriety, and where his name is, to this day, held in execration. 
Well the present writer, who went to school in Hamburg, remembers being 
frightened and subdued, when a youngster, with Davoust (so the Germans spell 
and pronounce him) as with a bogey! The cemeteries of that city furnish ample 
material for a history of Davout’'s reign of terror. Chenier’s excellent biography 
(Paris, 1866) and Davout’s own report to King Louis XVIII. of his administration 
in Hamburg (published with a good commentary in Nancy, 1890) should be 
studied by the reader who wishes to become better acquainted with this remark- 
able man. But even in this volume a strong side-light on the Marshal's character 
is occasionally thrown, such as on page 56:—‘‘M le Maréchal donna ordre 
4 l'instant de cerner le village (Priessnitz, near Naumburg, 14th October, 1806), 
d’en faire sortir les habitants, d’épargner les femmes, les enfants et les vieillards, 
de faire fusiller tous ceux en état de porter les armes, et d'incendier le village. 
Cet ordre allait étre exécuté quand le bailli et les principaux habitants vinrent 
implorer la clémence de M. le Maréchal. Il leur pardonna, en disant : ‘ Les 
Francais sont vainqueurs, je vous fais grace ; si le succés efit été douteux, vous 
auriez tous été passés au fil de I'épée ; les habitants s'exposent 4 ces terribles 
vengeances lorsque, violant les lois de la guerre établies entre les nations civilisées, 
ils se forment en bandes d’assassins."’ 

On page 61 the Marshal speaks of the inhabitants of Wittenberg (an Ultra- 
Prussian town) working in cheerful concord with the French troops. This sounds 
almost incredible. 

The record of the French occupation of Berlin (pages 66 to 68) is interesting. 

Towards the end of the first sub-division of the first part (page 74) comes 
the only piece of humour—that heaven-born quality which alone can render 
such a work acceptable to the average reader—the surrender of Kiistrin. The 
story is quite extraordinary. Kiistrin, a fine fortress, flanked by the broad Oder, 
defended by 4,000 trained men and 500 guns, provisioned and equipped for months, 
commanded by a veteran of the Seven Years’ War, and a pupil of the Great 
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Frederick (whose name is with much kindliness withheld), surrendered after the 
exchange of a few shots—not to Davout’s corps, nor to a division, or evena 
brigade, but to a ridiculous little force of one regiment, equipped with two old guns, 
and one barge for the river-crossing! It was terror that wrought this wonder, 
supported by the clever and timely lies which the French officers told to the 
Prussian parlementaire—terror, that most dread foe and most formidable of allies, 
in face of whom whole armies will sometimes be as herds of sheep. The present 
writer recalls an incident of the war of 1877, which he witnessed, when a solid, 
stone-built farmhouse, amply provisioned, and manned by two hundred stalwart 
Bulgarians armed to the teeth, surrendered to a half-squadron of Turkish auxiliary 
cavalry, about forty under-sized men, only partly armed with carbines, who had 
blackened their faces, and carried dead dogs on the points of their lances, as warn- 
ing and example. 

In the second sub-division of Part I., the interest of the narrative centres 
around the actions at Czarnovo on December 23rd, 1806, and Pultusk on the 26th, 
and the battle of Eylau, 8th February, 1807. 

The report is written with becoming modesty, a praiseworthy impartiality, an 
intelligent appreciation of the opponent, and such a small amount of bombast as 
appears quite wonderful ina French publication of the period. But the English 
reader's belief in the writer's impartiality receives a rude shock just at the close of 
the report, where the following remarkable passage occurs, which needs no 
comment (page 209):—‘* Tout porte donc 4 croire que ce © corps d'armée . . : 
donnera de nouvelles preuves de son immuable dévouement a sa Majesté Impériale, 
si les Anglais, ces éternels ennemis du repos du monde, parviennent encore a tromper 
les souverains sur leurs véritables intéréts, et 4 rallumer le feu de la guerre sur le 
continent.” 

In Part II. (Annexes) is some of the most readable, interesting, and even 
stirring, matter of the whole volume. But the annexes are disjointed, form 
no connected whole, and have in many cases but little bearing on the general 
subject. With this reservation, they are worthy of close study to military 
men. Why the names of some of the Generals to whom communications are 
addressed should have been suppressed (for instance, pages 328 and 329) does not 
seem clear: it is a device quite incompatible with the historical character of the 
volume. Incidentally, this section shows that Davout was a clever letter-writer, 
and an amiable enough fellow on the surface, whilst his care for his soldiers 
was unbounded 

Part III. (Conclusions) is wholly by the pen of the Marshal's nephew. A 
great deal of matter is introduced which, however interesting to the French 
army-man, however important to the French patriot, is wholly irrelevant to the 
subject-matter of the first two parts. One cannot resist the temptation of thinking 
that the gallant General has greedily seized this opportunity for airing his private 
opinions on a diversity of matter. Some of the things said are, nevertheless, 
interesting ; as, for instance, that in 1806 Napoleon anticipated the levy of 
recruits for 1807. How terribly exhausted the country must have been in human 
materia! for war, already at this early date; and yet nine more years of constant 
and bloody campaigns were to follow ! 

The General quotes a grim saying of Balzac (page 368) :—‘‘Il y a toujours sur 
le champ de bataille des épaulettes 4 ramasser pour les intrigants qui savent lire.’ 

On page 372 an observation shows, like a flash in a cloud, that the General 
has made the personal acquaintance of a battle-field :—‘‘ Ménager leurs forces 
jusqu’au moment décisif ov l'on ne ménage plus rien. . . .” How terribly and 
how eternally true is this ! 

The General's recommendations of various reforms in the French Army are, 
no doubt, sensible and practicable, but of minor interest to English readers, 
His remarks on victualling, however, are both pertinent and of international value. 
The quotation which he gives from Cicero on page 384 might justly apply to the 
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present day, 1,900 years after it was written. For though the art of war is 
changed beyond the recognition of a Roman soldier, yet the human material with 
which that art is carried out remains practically the same, and is governed by 
unaltered and unalterable laws. 

The three parts of the volume have little or no inter-connection, which fact 
robs the work of that unity, the sense of which is so pleasurable to a reader, and 
which alone makes a book literature in its proper meaning. And there is no reason 
why the mémoires of a distinguished man, enlarged by another distinguished man, 
and issued with all the best devices of modern publishing, should not be a literary 
masterpiece. 

A word of praise must be given to the ‘‘ get-up” of the volume, which costs 
only 7.50 fres. The maps are good and adequate, the copper-engraved portraits 
excellent. We miss, however, an index. For an English volume, similarly 
equipped, a British publisher would ask treble that price. 


The Lost Possessions of England. By W. FREWEN Lorp. London: Bentley, 1896. 
This small volume treats with considerable ability of certain episodes in 
our Imperial history which are well worth pondering at the present day. The 
title may be a surprise to some readers who are well aware what possessions 
England has gained, but have not heard or cared to hear of those which, 
at one time or other, she has lost. It need hardly be said, however, that 
almost every treaty by which one of our great wars has been terminated 
has contained stipulations of a ‘give and take” character. For longer 
or shorter periods we have been in actual possession of Dunkirk, Tangier, 
Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, and Montevideo, Java, and the 
Ionian Islands. Mr. Lord describes the taking and giving up of all these places 
without going back to more ancient history (Calais, Guienne, etc.), and without 
speaking of the very recent transaction by which we exchanged Heligoland for 
Zanzibar. He had the great advantage, as we learn from the preface, of 
receiving constant advice from the late Sir John Seeley; and among the most 
interesting pages in the volume is that in which he quotes that eminent writer's 
idea of the “lessons’’ which are to be learnt from such a survey as that upon 
which the writer has been engaged. These lessons are : 
1. The advantage to a sea Power like Great Britain of an extended Empire 
an advantage very bluntly pointed out to Sir William Draper in the 
secret instructions furnished to that officer prior to his departure for 
Manila. «¢ 
The value in Imperial policy of the sound business principle of not 
throwing away rubbish—as illustrated by Tangier and the present 


te 


situation in Morocco. 

3. The necessity of listening to the advice of the man on the spot—by not 
doing which we lost Java. 

1. The paramount importance of studying local climatic conditions—a 
neglect of which precaution cost us 5,000 men in Cuba. 

5. The folly of intrusting important expeditions (even against incompetent 
enemies) to untried leaders—a folly which cost us 5,000 men and the 
province of Buenos Ayres. 

6. The disastrous effects of a weak course of action in equivocal situations 


as in the Ionian Islands. 


Russian Politics. By HeRBERT M. THompson, M.A. London: Fisher and 
Unwin, 1896. Price, 16s. 

This book can be warmly recommended to all English officers engaged in 

studying the fighting strength of our Asiatic rival. It is thoroughly readable, 

and the extracts from the many authors that have been consulted are well chosen. 
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Without such knowledge as this and kindred works supply, no real estimate of the 

value of the Tsar's millions of soldiery for external purposes can be arrived at. 

llustrated Horse Breaking. By M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., late Captain 
‘‘ The Buffs.” Illustrated by J. H. OswALp Brown, and by photographs 
specially taken. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. London: 
W. Thacker and Co., 87, Newgate Street, E.C., 1896. Price, 21s. 

All officers who have to do with horses, more particularly those on service in 
foreign lands, will welcome most warmly this greatly improved edition of an old 
friend. No other work embodies the result of such varied experience, and though 
it is exceedingly probable that many who attempt to apply Captain Hayes’ 
methods may fall short of his achievements—for the patience and tact he shows in 
dealing with animals are not vouchsafed to all of us—yet all who read with 
reasonable application must pick up much information which will save their 


pockets, if not sometimes their limbs. 


With Kelly to Chitral. By Lieutenant W. G. L. BEyNon, D.S.O., Ist Battalion 
3rd Goorkha Rifles, and Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly's Relief Force. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1896. Price, 7s. 6d. 

A series of letters home, republished, readable and amusing throughout, with 
the actual record of facts, and the merest indication of the hardships and dangers 
undergone His short description of the state of the troops in Chitral, whom 
Kelly’s column relieved, speaks volumes for the suffering they had undergone. 
‘*Poor chaps! they were walking skeletons, bloodless, and as quiet as the ghosts 


they resembled, but still plucky and of good heart.” 
. if 7 _ 
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